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Near the Bab oa Salem, a lew 
daily take their seat, with their pajwr and 
ready to write for any ap|»li(!aiu, letters, accounts, 
i*untracU, amulets, biileUduux, or any similar do¬ 
cuments. They are principally employi'd by the 
Bedouins, and demand an exorbitant nnnuneratioii. 
One species of inviolable profwrty belc>n;;ing to the 
mosque are the Rmtks of wild pi^'cims with which 
Mecca alnunds, and which tiolKKly dan's venture to 
kill. Several small stone basins are reitulurly filUH] 
with water for their use; and as it is ('unsidered an 
act of pi«‘ty to feed lb<-ni, then- are womcm who ex¬ 
pose »)rn and dhourra fur sab' on small straw mats, 
and who occasionally enibruoe the o{)|iurtuiiity of 
intrijtuinfT with the |>iii>rini8, under the preteiuw of 
selling them corn for the sacrcit pi^sons. 

The s<'rvice#f the Temfile employs a vast number of 
peoplciConsistingofkhHtibs.imaitiH, muftis, mumins, 
ulemas, eunuclis, lamplighters, njetuwals or guides, 
with a host of other m^'nial sen’onts, all of whom re¬ 
ceive regular pay fromilie hiusque, laiiides their shun- 
of tte |VMM made to it by the iiajjis. The first of- 
thell^ el Haram or guaMian, who keeps 
! df flM'i^aaba, and superintends the repati^ 
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most of them aro ncj;roc8 or ooppcr-rolourod Indians. 
Tlio aga is u persuna^o of ^rcut imimrtanri', ontilled 
to sit in tho presence of the pasha and the sherilT. 

The revenue of the inosquo is eonsideruliie, al¬ 
though it has b(‘en depriv4-d of the best hranehes of 
its income. Tliere are few towns or distriet-s in the 
Turkish empire in which it do(‘.s not possess pro- 
{R'rty in land or houses; hut ti>e annual amount is 
often withheld by the prtivineia! governors, or tli- 
ininished hy the iiuiuIht of hands througli which it 
pusses. Formerly the siihaiis of Kgypl and Cuustan- 
tiiiopie Stmt it large sums t'very yi;ar ; hut at pre. 
sent it is redii(S}d to a state of comparative poverty. 
Notwithstanding the storu^s alwut its riches, it ]H).s- 
si'sses no treasures except a few golden lamps. The 
history of the yi'itullali has oeeupkxl tlu' pens of 
many learned Aralts; hut in its cons^uetiun it dif- 
ter.s little from many other huildings of the same kind 
in Asia. Tliose of AlepiK>, Damaseus, and Cairo, 
are exactly on the same plan, with an arched it)- 
ioiiiiade round an o}H:n tufuare. 

The inhabitants of Meeca may all be cal]<>d fo¬ 
reigners or the olTspriiig of foixdgners, t^xcept a few 
Ht‘jaz Bedouins or their descendants, who have set- 
ik'd there. Though a mixed populutiou, they have 
nearly tlio same manners, and wear the same dress ; 
so little tenacious are they of their national customs. 
There are few families in moderate circumstances 
that do not kt^'p slaves; the male and female ser- 
vants are negroes; and must of tlic wealtiiier in¬ 
habitants, in addition to their lawful wives, keep 
Abyssinian mistresses. It is itmsidered disgraceful 
to sell a concubine: if she bears a child, and tlie 
master has not already four legally-married wives. 
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he lak<‘s her ill matrimony; if not, she remains in 
his houM' fur life ; and in some instanc'es the num. 
Ixjr of eoiieubiiu's, old and 3'ounc, is increased tu 
s<‘vcral d«»zenH. TiKMniddtiii/'and lower cIuhscs make 
u luenitive tniifir in youiij! Abyssinians, whom they 
l>ring U|> on spt'oulatioii, and sell to strangers. 

Tlie Mei;cawees are very expt'iisive in theirliouses; 
the nK)tns being embellished witli line carpets, and 
almndanco of cushions and sofas cov<‘r('d witli hru> 
cade, 'i'hcir furnitun' is costly,—their tables well 
supplied,—and hi receiving visits, which are fre¬ 
quent, ev<‘ry iiiistn'ss makes it her endeavour to sur- 
pa.<)8 her acqnaiiitaiici's in show and niagnirieenc<>. 
The great merchants, most of whom have country- 
residcnce-s at Jidda or TaVf, live very splendidly, 
maintaining an establislmienl of ifty or sixty {ht- 
sons. Kverj^nutive didicHc^' is to be found at their' 
tiihles: the china and glu.ss ware in which the viands 
are served up art* of the 1m*sI <yialily; rose-water 
J.S sprinkled on tin* l>e||rds of the guests after dinner ; 
and the nsim is fdled witli the iKloura of aloes-wood. 
The usual custom is two meals daily,—one before 
mid-day, tlib other after sunset. Their mutton is of 
inferior quality'; they hardly know the existence of 
fish ; and their |Nit.herlM are brought from Taif and 
other ncighlnniring places. 

In personal appearance the; Meccawees are thin 
rather than robust; their features are expressive, par¬ 
ticularly in the*vtvacity and brilliancy of the eyes; 
their colour is a yellowish sickly brown, lighh-r or 
darker according to the origin of the motlicr, who in 
many cases is an Aliyssinian slave. 'I'he Iow<t classes 
are stout and muscular; but the numerousivtajners 
of theTemple appear to be the most meagre and ema- 
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dialed iiim^inaLIc. Ali Boy roprrsonts them 

as ahsoiutely walking skulotons, clotliod with a 
parc'lniionl to coviir tlu-ir bimos. Knim thoir lean 
and soragg^' rnnno, thoir hollow rliec^kK^ largo sunkoii 
oy(>8, Hhrtvcllod li'|,^ and aroni, thoy might lio mis- 
Uikcn fur Into analoutioai modoU; and Imt for the 
prosfM'olivo folioiths of ParadisM*, thoir oxistonco on 
oarth would sooiu intohTable. 

Ono Hingutar pnu'tico has Ikk'D romarkrcl by tra« 
vcdli-re, that all (lu‘ mule iiativt's ]>oth of Mi‘<rn and 
Jidda, cxoci't Ih'doiiifis. an* ttiUoo(‘d in u particiilar 
way, which is pcrfi»rin**d by tln-irpurojils wIh'H they 
ar«‘ forty <layK »ild. It Is (nlh*d mvahalv, and con¬ 
sists of ihr«H‘ long incLsions down tadh chn-ks, and 
two on lli(' right li’in{>h', the scars of w'bich remain 
tbroiigh life, b'stcad of a d(‘ibrinity this is riTk> 
oiH'il a lit-aiity; and they pride Ibegisclvus on a 
local distinction, which precludes the other inhahiU 
ants 4»r llejaz Iropi elHiiniiig in fon<ign (‘ountries 
the lioiuair of being horn in ^lie holy cities. This 
tatt(K>iiig is very seldom IiiflicUHi on female children. 

In diHp<i8iliou the JMeeeaweeH are lively; in the 
stns'ls, bazaars, and even in the mosque iLself, they 
lofe to laugh an<l joke. In talking or dealing with 
i'ach otlu'r Uu'y often introduee proverbs, )>uu8, and 
witty allusions; and .os they possess, with all this 
vivacity of temper, much intellect, sagm'ily, and 
suavity of manners, their conversation is very agree¬ 
able ; so that whoever cultivates ^ven a merely su. 
perficial acquaintance with them stddom fails to be 
delighted with their character. They have a natural 
politeness, which they display not only to strangers, 
hut in their daily intercourse with ea^ oilier. In 
exchanging civilities on the streets, the young man 
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kissc's tlio hand of tin' elder, and the inferior that of 
his superior in rank; while the latter rt^turns the 
coniplinient by a salute on the forelieud. Indivi. 
duals of i^jual rank mid afro in the middle elassi's 
mutually kiss each other’s hand. In the ei'remoiiy 
of shaking; hands they lay hold of the tliunih with 
the whole haiul, pressing; it, and a^'ain ojK'ninj; tlu' 
liand three or four times: this is said to have Iks'Ii 
the praetiee of Mohammed. 

The viees of pilfering and theft are not priwali'iil 
at Meeea; robbiTies are seldom h<>ard of; ulthougb 
rogiK'S avail themselves of stieh o]))>ortuniti(Hi during 
the pilgrimage, and are tempted by the iicgljgenee of 
theinlmhitants in not using liM'ks or Itars. Thestn.s'ts 
aliound with Ix^ggars, who are entirely supporl(‘d by 
the charity of .strangers. Many adopt inendirity ns 
a profession,%nd Iiave a ready st(K>k of pious s<>ii/ 
Umees which tli(‘y urldress to all passengers. Som<‘ 
of them ar<* extremely importimatc, and demand 
alms in a tone of atilhority little aceordant with 
their condition. Mecca is called the paradi.sn of beg¬ 
gars, and yds may aeroimt Ixith fbr the numlHT 
and the insolence of that class. The AfeccAwecs are 
pniud of being native's of the Holy (lity and eoAn- 
trymen of their Projdiet. In this rt'spi'ct thej’ con¬ 
sider themselves favoured lieyond all other nations, 
and under tlie special care of Providence. The con- 
sequeni* is, tljal they are haughty and inU>h*rant 
towards Christians and Jews, w'ho profc'ss a difh'rent 
creed; and though they do not openly persecute them, 
their name is always coupled with some opprobrious 
and contemptuous epithet. The sincerity of their own 
profession, however, does not correspond wltb*thejr 
outward zeal. Such of them as have no particular 
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interest in assuming the appearance of extreme strict, 
ness are very negligent in ol>s<‘rvjng both the forms 
and precepts of their religion, thinking it enough to 
utter pious ejaculations in public, or comply in tri¬ 
vial matters. In imitation of the Prophet, their 
mustat'hios are cut short, and their Ix'ard kept re¬ 
gularly under the seksors; in like manner they nl. 
low the ends of the turl>a)i to fall loosely over the 
cap; th<7 put antimony on their eyelids, and 
have always a ntemMiiaA’ or toolhlirush in their 
hands, iMH’ausc* siieh was the ciisinm of Mohammed. 
They know hy heart many ptissnges of the Koran and 
the sa<Ted traditions, and <|uoto or allude to them 
e^ory moment; hut they forget that tIu'Sir prwepts 
were given for rules of eonduet, and not for mere 
repetition. The^ excusi' themselv(>s from the duty 
of almsgiving, hy saying that Provid<Oce orduinerl 
them to remve eharity, not to bestow it; and in- 
sttnul of attending* the Friday's prayers, as every 
Moslem is Itound to do, the niesriue is filled cliielly 
with strangers, while the inhabitants are set'n smok- 
itig in their shops. The law pruhibitpig wine is 
evadiKl, so as tolieeome almost a dead letter. In. 
toxteating liquors are sold at the very gates of the 
Temple; neither the sanctity of the place nor the so. 
lemn injunctions of tia* Koran can deter them from 
indulging in all the excesses which are the usual con- 
sequences of drunkenness. The Indian fleet imports 
large quantities of raki in barrels /and when mixed 
with sugar and an extract of ciunamon, it is sold 
under the name of cinnamon.water. The ricli mer. 
chants, ulemas, and grandee's, are in the habit of 
drinking<hi8 liquor, which tliey persuade themselves 
is neither wine nor brandy, and therefore not pro- 
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iiibited by tlie law. The less wealthy inhabitants, 
who cannot purchase so dear a commodity, me a 
fermented liquor made of raisins, while the lower 
classes drink bouza. Tobacco, hashish, and other 
intoxicating substances, are openly smoked, and 
cards playcnl iii almost every cofTi'chouse. 

The inlinbitaiits of Mecca have but two kinds of 
ciiiployiiient,—trade and the service of the Btdtuliah. 
Many of the latter calling, which may l>e said to iiu 
elude onc.halfof the population, engage privately in 
commercial affaini; hut the greater proportion have 
no other support than their wages, or wliat tliey can 
extort from the charity of pilgrims. The most im. 
pudent, idle, and worthless individuals, adopt tlu> 
profession of guides; and as there is no want of 
these qualities, nor of a suflident^cmaiid fur their 
services, thia class of rogues is very numerous.* 
They l>esicge strangers with their importunities 
from mum to night; invite thcpiseives to eat and 
drink at their expcnt||»; and generally contrive in a 
month to wheedle from tlie simplicity or piety of their 
employi'rs as much as will suflice for the expense 
of their families during the remainder of the year. 
The position of Mecca, as it is nut situated in thcMi> 
rcct route to any country of consequence, and sur¬ 
rounded with perpetual sterility, is unfavourable to 
commerce; and but for its being the centre of the 
religious enthusiasm of the Moslem world, it must 
have long ago sunk into poverty and insignificance. 
In ordinary times there is a considerable trade with 
the Bedouins and inhabitants of Nejed who are in 
want of India goods, drugs, and articles of dress. 
The less opulent merchants usually employ, their 
capital in the traffic of com and provisions; and, 
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t!iough th(' Pasha of Effypt has made these articles 
a strict monopoly of his own, tlie ^rain.dealers; after 
paying freight, have usually a proQt of fifteen or 
twenty per cent. The consumption of this species 
of commodity, it may be oliserved, is much greater 
in Arabia tlian in any of the surntunding countries; 
the great mass of the peojtle living almost entin>ly on 
wheat, barley, lentils, or rice; using fi^w vegetables, 
but a great deal of butter and spicf'ry. 

The natural disadvantages of the place an eouiu 
terbalaiieed by a source of opulence possessed by no 
oth<‘r city in the world. During tin* pilgrimage, and 
for some months prt'reding it, the mugusiiics of fo- 
reign comraerei* arc o|H'ned as it were by thou¬ 
sands of wealthy hajjis, who bring the productions 
of every Aloslenv country to Jidda, cither by sea or 
* across the dewfrt, exchanging them with one an¬ 
other, or receiving from the native merchants the 
goods of India and Arabia, which the latter have ac- 
eumulated the whole year in yieir warehouKes. At 
this period ]\Iecca biX'omes 'one of the largi'st fairs in 
the East, and ct'rtainly the most interesting, from 
the variety of nations that frequent it. ' The value 
of the exports is, however, greatly superior to that of 
the imports, and n'quinm a considerable balance in 
dollars and 8i>quins, part of which find their way 
to Yemen and India, and about one-fourth remains 
in the hands of the Meccawees. So profitable is 
this trade, that good^ brought frdm' Jidda yield a 
clear gain varying from thirty to fifty per cent. 

Much profit is also fraudulently made; great 
numbers of pilgrims arc ignorant of the Arabic lan¬ 
guage;, aivl are in consi'quence placed at the mercy 
of brokers or interpreters, who are generally Indians, 
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and never fail to make them pay dearly for their 
serviced It is a praetict; with dt^alers^ when they 
wish to eona'al their husint'ss from others, to join 
their right hands under the corner of the gow'n or 
wide sleeve; where, by touching the difTcrent 
joints of the fingers, they note the numerals, and 
thus silently <‘unelude the bargain. The wealth that 
annually flows into Mecca might render it one of 
the rlcliest cities in the Kiuit, were it not for the pro. 
digal and dissipated habits of the people, especially 
of thi? lower orders, who are loose and disorderly 
spendthrifts, squandering away their gains in dress, 
gluttony, and the grossest gmtilieations. Marriage 
and ciretinieision feasts are ts'lehrated in a very 
splendid style; so that a |N)ur man will somctiines in 
one day tlmiw away the exfx’nditure^f half a year. 

It is owing t« their dependence on foreign com- 
mcra‘ that the arts and scientrs art' so little culti. 
vated at Mocea. Travellers have niinarhed how few 
artisans inhabit itsstrt'els,—siieh as masons, carpen- 
tt'fs, tailors, t>r shoemakers, and thes6 are inferior 
in skill to the mine class in other parts of the cuun. 
try. With the cxci'ption of a few potteries and dye. 
houses there is not a single manufactory. There 
ant braziers for working in copper, and tinsmiths, 
who make small vessels for the hajjis to carry away 
some of the Zemzem water ; but not a man is to be 
found capable of engraving an inscription, or fabri. 
eating a lode and key. All the doors are fastened 
with large wooden lK)lts; and the skill of the cutler 
is only adequate to the manufacture of matchlocks, 
lances, and halberds, which are forged in the rudest 
manner; a hole in the ground serving fur a futnaae, 
and one or two goat-skins, waved before the fire. 
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supplying the place of bellows. The swords, watches, 
and other hardware to be found in the bazdarn, are 
imported from Europe. In different shops are sold 
strings of coral and false pcmrls, rosaries made of 
aloe, sandal, or kalambar wood, brilliant necklaces 
of cut carnelions, seals, rings, and similar jewellery; 
but all these are k4‘pt by Indian merehants. Here, 
too, are to i)e set'ii grocers, druggists, tolmcconists, 
halM'rdashers, samlal-mukers, and a great many d(‘aU 
ers in old clothes. There are a few large flour-mills 
worked by horses; but the e«)mni(m practi<’<‘ is to tis<‘ 
hand-mills, which are usually tunied by women or 
the slaves of the family. 

It cannot be <-xpei‘tcd that learning cun flourish 
in a place where every mind is ocvupit'd in the search 
of gain or of paradise; and in this ix*s{ioct iMccca is 
perhafw inferior to any city of ecjuitl population in 
the East. The whole knuwh'dgeof the inhabitants 
is (‘onflned to reading the Koran, and writing but 
mdiffereiitly. There are so publie libraries, and 
not a single school or seminary; the mosque being 
the only place where boy.s are taught the elementary 
parts of education. Children from their infancy 
Yearn to repeat prayers and ecn'iuonies; hut this is 
merely to make money by oflieiating as guides to 
the pilgrims. The crafts of bookselling and Ixtok. 
binding are of course unknown. The language of the 
Meccawees, however, is still more pure and elegant, 
both in phraseology and pronunciation, than that 
of any other town where Arabic is spoken. It ap. 
proaches nearest to the old written Arabic, and is 
free from those afftx'tations and perversions of the 
origimd sense whieh abound in other provinces. As 
the sciences form no lucrative profession, they are in 
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consequence totally neglected. The astronomer of 
the moAiue learns to know the exact time of the 
sun’s passing the meridian, to regulate the hours of 
prayer; and the few druggists, or venders of modi, 
cine, deal in nothing but miraculous balsams and 
infallible elixirs; their potions are all sweet and 
agreeable, w'hile the musk or aloi's-wood which they 
burn in their shops difTuses a delicious odour that 
tends to establish their reputation. 

Ah fur the numl)er of inhabitants in Mecca, tra. 
velleni have found it very difficult to calculate with 
any degrtH* of certainty; registers are never kept, 
and (‘ven the amount of bouses is not ascertained. 
In former times it is said to have contained more 
than ](X),(MX) souls; and when sacked by the Kar- 
matliian chief in his ferocious sdrdiera are sup¬ 
posed to have {At more than 30,000 to the sword. 
All Bey reckoned that it did not shelter mon; than 
from 10,000 to 18,000; Durckhardt, a later autho- 
rity, gives as the resultrof his inquiries, for the po¬ 
pulation of the city and suburbs between 2.5,000 
and .30,(KX) sta^onary inhabitants, besides from 2000 
to 4000 Abysstnians and black slaves. The dwell, 
iugs, however, are capable of containing three times 
that number, some quarters of the suburbs being 
entirely deserted and in ruins; *80 that, unless the 
xeal of the hajjis revive, the capital of Islam must 
gradually sink in^ decay. 
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CHAPTKll VI. 

The Mohammedan rUgrimuge. 

Till* Pil^inKfirnvaciK—Th<*ir I)<*HrriptNm nnd 

Nuiuhor of PilffrimH^Tlio Mulimal-^Thc Hirani^ Duiii'ii of tlio 
(III nrrivhi}; at Mm'iii—W alk to Salm nnd Omm— J<iur- 
iioy to ArofHt—Srrm«»n nr the Caiii •• A|i|M.'nnii)iv nl'the 

Sccnc^Stoiiini' »d* the IVvil—The l*Vu'<l of Sncrifiee-^KHiirn 
id ihn PnKc^iou to Mecca-><-ViHit Ut the Inlerkir of the Kualia 
**nqjorture of the Camvann-^AItoreil Appinimm^e ot* t}ie (*ity 
-^lltily PlHre*< round M«hva— Pil^rima^ lo MHliim—Deherip* 
tioii of the City^'Itn liiliuhituntA—.^Their ('liaructer undOreopn* 
Uon-~T)ie Mowiuo of the Prophet—The (^m»us Tomb of Mik 
iiuinmal—CenmionieA rerpiired of Uio lIujjiN«.Sertttnts and He- 
venueHof the M(Mf|ue«^S]u*ranl Ptm*0A near MiMliua^lteiuni ot' 
the Pil^inu—Dtidr—Sucx^t'oQvont of St CutJn*rinn — Ite^pilB* 
thniH und lirw^pitality of'the Moi^s—Plaeea of Mi]icrHlitious lie* 
MirlHliout Mount Sinai—Tha Cave ol* Elijah—Tim llock of Mi- 
riltah—Gehel Mokkatcbur the Writlen Mountains—The Con¬ 
vent nuar Tor—Gcltel NurLous or Mountnin^ the Belh 

Vhr la\v of the Koran, as is well known, enjoins 
on every Mussulman, who iias tjie means, to per. 
form a pilgriinsge to Al«H«a onee at least in his life. 
Dulhajja, as the name imports, is the month {mtu- 
Harly set apart for the performance of this sotem. 
nity. To those whom indispensable occupations 
eonfiue at home the law permits a substitution of 
prayers ; but even this is often evaded, and the 
duty execut(Ml by commission at the exi)en8e of a 
few dollars. Formerly, when devotional zeal was 
more ardent, the difficulties of the journey were 
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held to iniTi'aso the merit of the net; but at pre¬ 
sent many, instead of cnoounteriTtf^ the |HTils of de¬ 
serts and roWiers by land, adopt th<> more cheap and 
easy mode of travellinj^ by sea. The ri'i^ular haj- 
cara\ans an^ six or seven in number, thouf^h they 
do not always make their appearance together, nor 
even jierform the visit annually. That from Syria, 
which usimI to lie accompaniixl hy the caliphs in per- 
soti, sets out from Constantinople, and colh'cts the 
pilgrims fnrtn Northern Asia until it rea<d)es Do- 
niasens. During the whole route, for the sake of 
safety and convenience, it is attended from town to 
town by the armed force of the district. From Da¬ 
mascus to Medina it moves with great pomp across 
the desert,—a journey of thirty days; and here a 
ehttuge of camels, for W'lrieh the Bedauins contract, 
is netvssary; th 4 ' Anatolian breed being unable to 
hear the fatigues of such an expixlitiou. The Pasha 
of Damnscus or one of his principa} oflicers always 
attends it, and giv«'s thy signal for encamping and 
departing by firing a musket. The different classes 
of hajjis know their exact stations, and always 
place their teiTts according to their town or pro¬ 
vince. At every stage is a castle or storehouses 
for provisions, with a small garrison, and a large 
tank at which the camels water. These stations 
an.‘ seldom farther distant from each other than a 
inarch of eleven or twelve hours. The usual time 
of travelling is fro'ni''three o’clock in the afternoon 
to an hour or two after sunrise next day, torches 
Iieing lighted during the night. The Egyptian ca¬ 
ravan, which starts from Cairo, is under tlie same 
regulations as the Syrian. Its route is more' dap- 
gerous and fatiguing, lying by Suez and Akaba, 
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along the shore of the Red Sea, through tlie terri. 
tories of wild and warlike tribes, who frequently 
attack it by open force. TIm* Persian haj departs 
from Bagdad, and traverses Nejed by Deroiah. As 
tlie Persians are reckoned notorious hon'ties, and 
are generally persons of property, they are subject¬ 
ed to severe impositions, and have otTasioiially l>een 
prohibited from entering the Holy City. The Jilog- 
grebin caravan brings the pilgrims from Barbary 
and Moroc(». It is usually A<‘CompAnied by a rcla- 
live of the king, and proc(>eds from his capital hy 
slow inarches towards Tunis and Tripoli, thence 
along the Mediterranean shores to AlcNandria or 
Cairo, collecting the hajjis in every district through 
which it passes. Yemen sent two caravans ; one 
from 8aa<le, \ghich took its course along the moun¬ 
tains to Taif, and the other travel^ by the coast, 
taking up such of the Persians and Indians as had 
arrived in the harbours of the country. A caravan 
of Indian pilgrims is said to have started from Mus¬ 
cat and travelU'd through Aejed; but this route, it 
appears, has been long disi'ontinued. Of late the 
greaUT portion of the hajjis do not ftwvel with the 
regular caravans, but arrive by 8f>a at Jidda. Those 
from the north, including Turks, Tartars, Syrians, 
Moors, and Africai^s, embark at Sucx or Cosseir; but 
the wretched and crowded state of the vessels ren¬ 
ders the itassage disagreeable and often dangerous. 
Crowds of devotees arrive in the'opposite direction 
from Yemen, the borders of Persia, Java, Sumatra, 
and the distant realms watered by the Indus: tliese 
comprise Hindoos and Malays,—people from Cash- 
mere ^and Ouzerat,—^Arabs from Bussora, Oman, 
and Hadremaut,-—natives of Nubia and Upper 
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Egypt,—and those from the ci^ts of Melinda and 
Mombaza. Ali Moslema dwelling near the ocean 
arc (^>rtain of finding, towards the piTiod of the 
haj, ships departing from some neighbouring har-> 
hour to the lied Sea ; but the greater number come 
with the reguhir Indian fleet. From all these re¬ 
gions swarms of beggars flock to Mecca,~thcy get 
a free passage from charitable individuals among 
their own countrymen, or their expense is defrayed 
by thus(! who employ them as proxies in perform¬ 
ing the indispensable duties of the pilgrimage. But 
on landing they are thrown entirely on the bene- 
volenctr of tbe hajjis. and the alms they cullt'ct must 
serve to carry them hack to their homes. All the 
}V)ort'r ehiss of Indians turn mendicants; and their 
wretched appearance would make thgm worthy ob¬ 


jects of commisc^tion, were it not known that they 
assume a tone and cluiracter of outward misery, be. 


cause it (‘nsuri‘8 them a sultsisU'iice without labour. 


None of these paupers bear a more respectable 
character for iixlustry than theNegroes or TekrouriM, 


ns they are called, who employ themselves as por¬ 
ters for carrying goods, cleaning the court-yards, 
or fetching firewood from the neighbouring moun.* 
tains. Some of them manufacture small baskets 


and mats of date-leaves, or little hearths of clay 
painted yellow and red, which they sell to the haj¬ 
jis, w'ho boil their coffeepots upon them. Others 
serve as water-cairiers, or prepare bouxa, or occujiy 
themselves in any species of manual labour. 

Among the pilgrims are to be found dervises of 
every sect and order in the Turkish empire: many 
of them are madmen, or at least assuming tl}p sp- 
pearance of insanity; and as the Mohammedans re- 
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((ard them as saints or inspired k'ings, sent as a bless¬ 
ing to them from Heaven, they are in uch n^jpeeted by 
tile devotees, who s<Tuple nul to IIIJ their pockets 
with money. Theliehuviuurofsoine of them is inde- 
ctmt, and so violent, that many willingly give them 
a trifle to 08 ea{M> from their importunities. Most of 
the pilgrims that arrive in detachments and be¬ 
fore the caravans, are protV'SstHl merchants, who oc¬ 
cupy the interval very ph'asantly in disposing of 
their wares, praying, smoking, reading the Koran, 
enjoying the gratifications of sense, and anticipating 
the happtm‘88 of futurity. Kxcept inemijcants, al¬ 
most every hajji coiiihine.s with liis religious du¬ 
ties some little mcri'antilc adventure, with a view' 
to lessen his expenses. The Aloggrebuis, for exam¬ 
ple, bring lln^r red bonnets and wooli<>n cloaks; 
the Western Turks, shoes and sliyiers, hardware, 
('mbroidcred stulfs, sweetmeats, atnlKT, trinkets of 
Europt^i manufactun*, knit silk purses, and other 
small wares; the AnatoHtms firing carpets, silks, 
and Angora shawls; the Persians, Cashmere shawls 
and large silk handkcrcliiefs ; the Afghans, tooth. 
Iirushes made of tlie spongy bouglia ofu tree in Bok¬ 
hara, yellow beads, and plain coarse shawls of tlieir 
own manuflieture; the Indians import the nume¬ 
rous productions of .their rich and extensive regions; 
and the people of Yemen bring snakes for-the Per- 
siaii pipes, sandals, and various articles in leather. 

In general the regular camtods have fixed pe- 
riods for their arrival. Thus(> from Syria and Egypt 
unite their routes at Bedr, whence they proceed to 
Mecca at a short distance from each other. The 
appro^h of the foremost is announced by a horse¬ 
man, who comes galloping through the town to the 
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governor's house; a prize being always aw'arded to 
him W'ho brings the first tidini,^ of Us safety. 

The pomp and magnificence of this moving solcm- 
nity are still considerable, though much diminish¬ 
ed since the time of the caliphs, both in point of 
splendour and attendance. When Solyman per¬ 
formed the pilgrimage (a. d. /Itl), 900 camels were 
employed in transporting his wardrobe alone. Ma- 
hadi, besides the vast sums he expended in presents, 
huilt fine houses at every station lietween Bagdad 
and Mecca, and caused them to be splendidly fur- 
nishi'd. lie was the first caliph that carried snow- 
wah^r with him to cool his sherbet on the road a 
luxury in which he was imitatetl by many of his 
succffssors. Haroun al Rasidiid, who performed the 
haj nine times, spent in one of hi«visits nearly a 
million and a^ialf of gold dinars (£698,750) in 
presents; in another, he and his wife 2(obeide ac¬ 
complished the journey from Bagdad (nearly 10(K) 
miles) on foot; but tl^ merit must have b^n les¬ 
sened, us the whole road wnu covered daily with fine 
carpets on which they walked. The retinue of the 
mother of MoAtasem, who visited Mecca in 1231, was 
composed of 120,000 camels. On a similar occasidh 
the equipage of the Sultan of Egypt consisted of 
500 of these animals for the transport solely of sweet¬ 
meats and confectionary; 280 for pomegranates, al¬ 
monds, and other fruits; besides having his travel, 
ling-larder provided with lUOOgi^se and3000 fowls. 

in 1814, the Syrian caravan, which was reckoned 
small, amounted only to 4000 or 5(XN} persona, and 
was attended by 15,000 caipels. The Barbary ca- 
ravan sometimes contained 40,000 men ; bu> it Jiu 
not of late exceeded 6000 or8000. That from Egypt 
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used to be extremely numerous: Barthoma states 
that when he was at Mecca it had 64,000 camels. 
In 1814, it consisted principally of Mohammed Ali’a 
troops, with very few pilgrims; but in 1816, a single 
grandee of Cairo joined the haj with 110 camels for 
the transport of his baggage and retinue; and his tra- 
velling-expcDses alone, Bun:khardt supposes, could 
not have been less than £10,000. The wife of Ali 
had a truly royal equipage, comprehending 500 
beasts of bui^en. The tents of the public, women and 
daneing.girls were among tlie most splendid in this 
caravan. Females are not excluded from performing 
the pilgrimage; but the law prescribes that they shall 
l)e married women, and accompanied by their hus¬ 
bands or some very near relation. Rich old widows, 
and such as lo«e their husbands by the way, art; 
provided with delila or guides, who facilitate their 
pn>grcs8 through the sacred territory, and act also in 
a matrimonial capacity; but these unions are only 
temporary, and at the conclusion of their devotions 
the Dian must divorce his companion, otherwise the 
marriage would be considered binding. 

There is one distinction formerly (%mmon to all 
large caravans, but now used only by the Syrian 
and Egyptian; each of these has its holy camel, 
carrying on its'ba^k the mahmal with presents 
for the Kaaba, and which also serves the purpose 
of a sign or banner to their respective companies. 
This appendage is minutely descstibed by Maun. 
di«ll and D’Ohsson as a high hollow wooden frame, 
in the shape of a cone, having a pyramidal top co¬ 
vered with fine silk Ij^rocade, and adorned with 
ostpclvfeathers. A small book of prayers and 
charms is placed in the middle, wrapped up in a 
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piece of silk. It was not used by the caliphs, hav- 
ing been first introduced (a. d. 1374) by the Sultan 
of Egypt. Since that time the different Mussulman 
sovereigns have considered the mahmal as a privi. 
lege, and a badge of their own royalty.* On the re¬ 
turn of the caravans, the sacrM camel, which is 
never after employed in labour, and the book of 
prayers, are objects of great veneration among the 
lower class, or Sbcli as have not been at Mecca; 
men and women flock in crowds to kiss it, and ob¬ 
tain a blessing by rubbing their foreheads upon it. 

The awful sancUty of Mecca and its territory ren¬ 
ders it necessary that every traveller, whether on a 
religious visit or not^ shall undergo a certain trans- 
formation in dress the moment he enters the Belled 
el Haram, or Holy Land of Islamrf- From what, 
ever quarter t^ hajJU arrive, they are instantly re- * 

* ^ The malimal (of DsinaM^uii) in a Iiim pafilkKi ot' black .silk 
pitched uptm tlic back of • very aum^ and spreading iu cnN 
taine all round about the bcoHl down to tlie grouDd* Thin camel 
wante not his ornamenti id* large ro|)e4 w fuh.eheliH) 

fox^tailV) and other euch fantaatic ioery^ h^ged upon bis head,neck, 
and Uw Atl th*i8 is design^ for the Alcmii, which thus in 
state m>th to and from h&ca, and is accomjnrood witli a rich new 
carpet sent nvei^ year ^ the grand aeigoior fur the enrering of 
Mahomet's tiMotv^haring the old one brought back in returner 
it, which is esteemed of an itoestimabk value after having been so 
long next neighbour to the Prophet's rotten bones***—J/aum/rc/ZV 
Travels 

^ Tbe Belled el Haram is properiy*ihe sacred district round 
Mecca, whkh has the privileges oTa sanctn^oraAyluia,—thoiaw 
having forbidden the anedding of blood, kilUv of game, or cutting 
of trees within it This sasictity, however, U but lUtle regarded 
crininals are slua wifliobt acniple,—peraons have been ekSaasioated 
even under the walls of the Kaabay—and battles, with infan- 
^ and cavalry, fowht within tbe encloeure of the Templet The 
limits of this eacrea tarritonr are difToreatly ropreseateiL At pre¬ 
sent it is genenlly sapposeo to be boundea within those positions 
where the ihria is assumed in approaching Mecca, viz. Haddoy 
Mthswsst; on the north; Wadf/MokMmy ondbeeastt 

and X,at i}fky on the eouth. AU Bm mmshas when bo considered 
this district a particular pr ov ince^ Medina has tbe same privileges, 
but they are held jn as little veaexaliort • 
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quired to strip theraselvos naked, throw away their 
garments, and put on the ihram or pilgrim's cloak, 
which consists of two pieces of linen, woollen, or 
cotton cloth; one of which is wrapped round the 
loins, and the other thrown over the neck and shouU 
ders, so as to leave part of the right arm uncovered. 
The law ordains that there shall be no seam in it, 
no silk, nor ornament of any kind. White Indian 
cambric, that being considered the preferable colour, 
is generally employed for the purpose; but rich hajjis 
use Cashmere shawls without flowered borden^. In 
assuming it certain ceremonies are observed; such 
as making a general ablution, saying a prayer while 
liaked, taking a few steps in tl^ direction of Mecca, 
and uttering pious invocations, called tdhi. 

The ihram, fwhetlier taken in summer or in 
' winter, is equally inconvenient apd prejudicial 
to health. The head remains totally unprotected, 
and exposed to thf sun's rays: the instep of the foot 
must likewise be uncovered ; ^ that tliose who wear 
shoes instead of sandals vut a piece out of the up¬ 
per leather. The northern Moslem, accustomed 
to thick woollen clothes, find it a seveft expiTiment 
ojf their religious zeal to remain sometimes for 
months, night and day, with no other vestment than 
this thin garb. Tht^ihram of the women consists of 
a cloak, so close that not even their eyes can be seen. 
Old ago and disease are excuses for keeping the head 
coveredbut this indulgence mi&fbe purchased by 
giving alms to the poor. Umbrellas are not forlnd. 
den, and are used by most of the visiters from colder 
climates; bpt the natives of the south either brave 
the putt’s rays, or screen themselves by means of a 
rag tied to a stick. Though many have died in 
consequence of this exposure, nobody utters a com. 
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plaint. There are no restriction! now as to parti, 
cular diet; bat the mohrern, as the vested pilgrim 
is called, is enjoined to behave decently, not to curse 
or quarrel, nor to kill any animal, not even the ver. 
min that may infest his own. person ; although, ac. 
cording to Pitts, ** if they cannot well be endured 
any longer, it is lawful to remove them from onu 
part of the body to another.*' The laxity of modern 
times occasionally dispenses altogether with the cc. 
remony of the maharmo, especially among the ser¬ 
vants and camel-diivers. 

All the caravans as they arrive pass through the 
town in procession, accompanied by their guards 
of soldiers, with martial music. The equipage of 
the emirs is very splendid. They are mounted in 
palanquins or taktroitatu ,—a kin<k>f closed litter or 
cage, carried d)y two camels, one before and the* 
other behind. Th/heads of the camels are decoraU 
ed with feathers, tassels, and beljs; the stn^ts are 
lined with people, w^o as they move along greet 
them with loud acclamations. 

On entering Mecca, the first duty of the pilgrim 
is to visit the mosque immediately; and this in¬ 
junction applies to all strangers whatever. IHie 
prescribed ceremonies are, first to repeat certain 
prayers in different parts of the Temple ; namely, at 
the entrance under the colonnade, two rikats and four 
prostrations are addressed to the Deity in thank¬ 
fulness for having reached the holy spot, and in 
salutation of the mosque itself: then, advrnicing 
into the court, certain ejaculations are uttered while 
passing under the ins^ted arch in front of the 
Kaaba, and two rikats are pronounced oppssiW the 
black stone; at the conclusion of which it is touched 
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with the right hand, or kissed, if the pressure of the 
erowd will admit. The devotee then performs the 
towaf, keeping the Kaabe on his left hand; this cere¬ 
mony, which was done by the Pagan Arabs in a state 
of nndity, is repeated seven times, the three first in 
a quick pace, in imitation of the Prophet; each cir¬ 
cuit is accompanied with prescribed prayers and a 
salutation of the black stone. This done, after a 
few more rikats, he proceeds to the Zerozem Well, 
in honour of whjeh he addresses s«)mc pious ejacu¬ 
lations, and then drinks as much water as he wishes 
or can get Some have it poured over them in 
bucketfuls, " and then,” says Barthema, the fools 
think their sins are washed into the well.” Others 
swallow it so unreasonably, that they lie for hours 
t!Xtended on thorpavement, while their flesh breaks 
> «)ut into pimples; and this, as Pitts wttily remarks, 
they call ** the purging of their sjfiritual corruptions.” 
These arc the diQerent ceremonies observed within 
the Temple, which the pilgijms repeat after their 
guides. 

Tlie next ceremony that the hajji has to per¬ 
form is the sai, or holy walk l>etween Safa and' 
M^roua; which is done along a level street al)out six 
hundred paces in length, and terminated at each end 
by a stone platform covered with open arches, and 
ascended by a flight of steps. This perambulation, 
which for a short space must be run, is to be repeated 
seven tim ^; prayers are incess&nlly recited in a 
loud voice; and on the two platforms the face must 
be turned to the mosque. A third ceremony is that 
of shaving the head; uid the barbers, whose shops 
aboqndhin the vicinity of Meroua, during the ope¬ 
ration utter a particular prayer, which the hajjis 
repeat after them. This religious tonsure is follow. 
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ed by the walk to Omra, a place alwut an hour and 
a lialf’g distance from Mecca, where the pilgrim 
prays two rikats in a small chapel; and must 
cliant the ietbi or pious ejaculations all the way. 
After this the tow^ and sai must be again per¬ 
formed, which closes the preliminary ceremonies. 
Some have only part of the head shaven before the 
visit to Omra, and the rest completed immediate, 
l^afterwards. The walk round the Kaaba may be 
repeated as often as the pilgrim thinks fit; and 
the more frequently the more meritorious. Most 
foreigners do it twice daily,—in the evening and be¬ 
fore daybreak. 

When all the neettssary rites have been gone 
through at Mecca, the whole concourse of visiters 
repair in a body to Moudt Araf^, whicli is the 
grand day of ^e pilgrimage. This mountain is a. 
principal object of Moslem veneration; and some 
even assert, that a pilgrimage to it would be equally 
meritorious though the Kaaba erased to exist. Tra. 
dition says it was here that the common father of 
mankind met Eve after the long separation of 200 
years conseqbent on the Fall; that he built the 
chapel on its summit before he retired with his 
wife to the island of C<;ylon; and was there in¬ 
structed by the angel Gabriel bow to adore his 
Creator; the spot still bears the name df Modaa 
Seidna Adam, or Place of Prayer of our X«ord Adam. 
It was here, too,*that Mohammed is said to have ad. 
dressed bis followers,—a practice in which he was 
imitated by the caliphs, who preached on the same 
spot when they performed the haj. This hill, or ra- 
ther granite rock, which is about 200 feet higl^ stpds 
about six hours* journey to the eastward of Mecca, at 
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the foot of a higher mountain^ in a sandy plaih about 
three quarters of a league in diameter. On the eastern 
side broad stone steps lead to the top, and these are 
covered with innumerable liandkerchiefs for receiv. 
ing the pious gifts whtdi are claimed by the families 
of the Koreish, in whose territory this sacred emi> 
nence stands. 

On the Day of Arafat, or Feast of Sacrifice as it 
is^ called, and which istn only be performed atf> a 
certain time, the pilgrims take their journey, some 
on camels, others on mules or asses; but the greater 
number walk barefooted, which is esteemed the 
most pious mode of travelling. The crowd is so 
vast, that several hours elapse before they can clear 
the narrow outskirts of Mecca. Beyond the town 
a few miles tlu^, road widens, in passing through 
the valley of Muna, where the law^iijoins certain 
prayers and ceremonies (paring the nails, and cut* 
ting the hair) to be observed. This march is ne¬ 
cessarily attended’with great confusion. Of the 
half.naked hajjis,” says Burckhardt, ** all dressed 
in the white ihram, some sat reading the Koran 
upon their camels ; some ejaculated Ibud prayers; 
whilst others cursed their drivers, and quarried 
with those near them who choked up the passage.” 

Leaving Muna th^ plain of Arafat opens through 
a rocky defile in the mountains; on reaching which 
the caravans and numerous detachments of pil- 
grims disperse in quest of their re8j>ective places of 
encampment. It was about three hours after sun¬ 
set when Burckhardt arrived; ^ut stragglers con¬ 
tinued to .pour in till midnight. Numberless 6res 
wei^ n%yr seen lighted up over an extent of ground 
three or four miles in length ; while high and brilliant 
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clmten of lamps marked the different places where 
Mohammed Ali, Solyman Pasha, and other emirs 
of the haj, had pitched their tents. Pilgrims were 
seen wandering in every direction from camp to 
camp, in search of their companions whom they had 
lost on the road; and it was several hours before 
the noise and clamour had subsided. Few persons 
slept; the devotees sat up praying and uttering their 
loud chants; the merry Meccawees formed tliem- 
selves into parties, singing the jovial songs called jok, 
accompanied by clapping of hands; while the coffee, 
tents were crowded the whole night with customers. 

The dawn was announced by a discharge of mus. 
ketry, which summoned the Faithful to jnahe ready 
for their morning prayers. After suiirise Burck- 
hardt ascended the summit of th« mount, which 
presented a v^ extensive and singular prospect. • 
Long streets of tents fitted upas bazaars furnished 
the busy crowds with adl kin^ of provisions. The 
Syrian and Egyptian^cavalry were exercised by 
their chiefs; while thousands of camels were feed, 
ing on the dry shrubs all around the camps. About 
3000 tents wire dispersed over the plain; though 
the greater number of the assembled multitudes hAl 
no such accommodation. The caravans were placed 
without order; and many of them in the form of 
large circles or doivart, in the inside of which their 
camels reposed. 

Of these encaiflptnents the most rich and magni. 

• ficent were those of Yidiia, the sheriff of Mecca, the 
Pasha of Oamascus, the Viceroy of Egypt, and more 
particularly of his wife, who had lately arrived from 
Cairo. Her equipage include a dozen tegits, of 
different sizes, i^abited by her women: the whoje 
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was surrounded with a wall of linen cloth 800 
paces in circuity the sole entrance to which was 
guarded by eunuclis in splendid dresses. Around 
this enclosure were pitched the tents of the men 
who formedher numerous suite. The beautiful em. 
bfoidery on the exterior of this linen palace, with 
the various colours displayed in every part of it, 
must have reminded the spectator of the gorgeous 
descriptions in the Tales of the Thousand and One 
Nights. Some of the Mecca merchants, especially 
the family of Jelani, had very elegant tents; this 
being almost the only occasion when the Arabian 
grandees ever venture to display their wealth ill tlie 
presence of a pasha. 

Burckhardt estimated the whole persons assem* 
bled on the plain at about 70,000; and the number 
of camels from 20,000 to 25,000. '[(bis seems a fa. 
vourite number with the Mohammraans; but it is 


deserving of remark, that he is the third traveller 
who has made the same calculation. Pitts and Ali 
Bey mention this as being the smallest number 
that must necessarily attend at any pilgrimage on 
Mount Arafat; and, in every case \^cre there are 
f(9wer, angels are sent down from heaven to make up 
the deficiency. Burckhardt's 70,000 appears a tole. 
rable assemblage, evpn without the addition of celes- 
tial recruits; yet he says that two only of the five 
or six regular caravans had made their appearance 
that year. When the Sjumisb MUteulman perform, 
ed this ceremony, he reckoned the number of haj jis at' 
80,000 men, 2000 women, and 1000 children; who 


must have presented a curious spectacle, with their 
60^000 or 70,000 camels, asses, and horses, marching 
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ing a forest of lances, guns, swivels, and other arms, 
and forcing their passage along as they best could. 

The law ordains that the true position of the haj 
should be on Arafat; but it wisely provides against 
any impossibility arising from its scanty dimensions, 
by declaring that the mountain includes the plain 
in the immediate neighiwurhood. A similar pro. 
vision is made with regard to the great mosque, 
which can accommodate at prayers about 35,000 
persons. There is, however, an opinion prevalent 
at Mecca, founded on a holy tradition, that it is capa¬ 
ble of containing any number of the Faithful—^ven 
the whole Mohammedan community, who might 
all enter at once, and find ample room. The guar¬ 
dian angels are gifted with the power of invisibly 
extending the limits of the buildingfor diminishing 
the sice of thciworshippcr; but in modem times * 
there is no occasion for this miracle, os the Temple is 
never half filled, and seldom visited* even during the 
haj, by more than 10,0^0 individuals at once. 

About three o’clock the chief ceremony of the day 
takes plaf^, that of the khoteh or sermon, which is 
usually preached by the Cadi of Mecca. The whole, 
multitude now unpitch their tents, press forward tdL 
wards the mountain, and cover its sides from top 
to bottom. The orator takes his stand on the stone 
platform near the top, whence he addresses the 
crowd. The discourse lasts till sunset, and no pil¬ 
grim, although h*e *may have visited all the holy 
places of Mecca, is entitled to the name of hajji un¬ 
less he has been present on this occasion. 

The cadi, whom Borckhardt describes as mount, 
ed on a richly-caparisoned camel, read his sftmon 
from a book in Arabic, which he held in his hand 
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at intervals of every four or five minutes he paused, 
and stretched forth his arms to implore blessings on 
his hearers; while the congregation around and be¬ 
fore him waved the skirts of their ihrams over 
tlieir heads, and rent tlie air with shouts of ** Le- 
beik, Allahuma, lobeik!" (Here we are at thy com¬ 
mands, O God!) During the wavings of the white 
garments by the dense crowd, the side of the moun- 
tain had the appearance of a cataract of water, and 
the green umbrellas of the myriads of hajjis sitting 
on their camels below bore some rt'Acmblance to a 

4 

verdant lawn. The sermon lasted nearly three 
hours, during which the cadi was constantly wip¬ 
ing his eyes; for the law enjoins the preacher to be 
moved with feelings of compunction, and to consider 
tears as evidence that he is divinely illuminated, 
and that his prayers are acceptable.# * 

The effect of this scene upon the audience wm 
extremely various. Some of the pilgrims were cry¬ 
ing loudly*, weeping and beating their breasts for 
their sins; others stood* in silent reflection, witli 
tears of adoration in their ey^. But thpsc peni¬ 
tents were mostly foreigners. The natives of Hejaz, 
aSid the Turkish soldiers, spent the time in con¬ 
versing and joking, and imitating the waving of the 
ihrams by violent gestures as if in mockery. Par- 
ties of Arabs were quietly smoking their nargiles; 
while the frequenters of the cafigs, some of which 
were kept by public-women, by*their loud laughter 
and'riotous conduct gave great annoyance to the 
devotees in their neighbourhood. 

To every stranger, whether Mohammedan, Jew, or 
Christian, such an assemblage must furnish a curi¬ 
ous and impressive spectacle. ** It was a sight," says 
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Pitts, “ enough to pierce one’s heart, to behold so 
many in their garments of homility and mortifica¬ 
tion, with their naked iieads, and cheeks watered 
with tears; and to hear their grievous sighs and sobs, 
l>^'gging earnestly for the remission of their sins." 
Many of the poor pilgrims are in an ecstasy, and be¬ 
lieve themselves in actual possession of paradise. 

It is here," observes Ali ^y, that the grand 
spectacle of the MussuLman pifgrimage must be 
seen. An innumerable crowd of men from all na¬ 
tions, and of all colours, coming from the extremi¬ 
ties of the earth, through a thousand dangers, and 
encountering fatigues of every description, to adore 
together the same Deity! The native of Circassia 
presents his hand in a friendly manner to the Ethio¬ 
pian, or the negro of Guinea; the Jndian and the 
Persian embraije tlic inhabitants of Barbary and . 
Morocco } ali looking upon each other as brothers, 
or individuals of the same family united by the 
bonds of religion, and the greater part speaking or 
understanding more or less the same language. 
What a curb to sin," adds this zealous Muss^man, 

" what an encouragement to virtue 1 but what a 
misfortune, that with all these advantages we shook! 
not be better than the Calvinists!" 


By the time the cadi had finished his discourse 
the greater part of toe audience seemed to be wearied. 
The sun was descending behind the western moun. 
tains as he shut toe book and pronounced the last 


greeting of ** 


Lebeik." Instantly tHe crowds pre¬ 


pared to quit Arafat on toeir retora; those behind 


hurrying and pressing on those before; so that wito 
many it is a trial of strength iad speeto Fonnefly 


bloody affrays took place almost every year; each 
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party endeavouring to outrun and carry its mahmal 
in advance of the other. Two hundred lives have 
on some occasions been lost in supporting what was 
thought the honour of their respective caravans. 

The cause of thi» precipitation is, that the ritual 
orders the mogreb, or prayer of the setting sun, to 
be said at Mezdclifa, a mosque or oratory two hours 
distant. The departure and march is a scene of 
splendid confusion; many pilgrims had lost their 
companions, others their camels, who were heard 
calling loudly for their drivers, or searching for them 
over the plain. As it was dark, innumerable torches 
were lighted, emitting sparks of fire; there were 
continual volleys of artillery; sky-rockets were let 
off; and bands of martial music played till they ar¬ 
rived at the m(V/)ue. Here another sermon is preach, 
ed by torchlight, commencing with^the first dawn, 
and continuing till the sun rises above the horizon, 
when the pilgrims move onward to Wady Muna, a 
distance of three miles. 

This narrow valley, enclosed on both sides by steep 
barren cliffs of granite, contains a single street of 
houses built of stone, some of which^re inhabited, 
Kit the greater part in ruins. It abounds with sa¬ 
cred relics. Here is the m(»que of Mahed el Kheif, 
in which the Arabf assert that Adam was buried; 
here Abraham intended to sacrifice his soni and a 
granite block is shown, alleged to have been cleft in 
two by the str^e of his knife; herb Mohammed was 
favoived withvany of his revelations; and here the 
devil had the malice to whisper Isbmael in the ear 
that he was about to be slain ;--^tber traditions say, 
he«attempted to obstruct his father in his passage at 
th^ different places, which are marked by as many 
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stone pillars. The first duty of the pilgrim is to pro. 
vide himself with twenty.one small pebbles of the 
size of a horse-bean: these he must throw at the pro¬ 
per times and places, seven at each pillar, exclaiming, 

** Bismillah! God irgreat! this we do to secure our- 
selves from the devil and his troops!" This ceremony, 
as may easily be imagined, is attended occasionally 
by accidents. All Bey tells us, he came off with two 
wounds in his left leg. It appears also to be the sub- 
ject of jocularity; for a facetious hajji observed to 
Pitts, ** You may save your labour at present if yon 
please, for 1 have hit out the devil's eyes already." 

After the stoning,” which is repeated three days, 
and without whicli the pilgrimage is imperf^, 
comes the grand sacrifice of animals,—a rite that 
all Mussulmans are bound at this tiixie (the 10th day 
of the month) t^ perform. In the space of a quarter • 
of an hour thousands of sheep and goats arO slaugh¬ 
tered in the valley; some of whi$h are brought by 
the hajjis, others purd^ised from the Bedouins, who 
demand high prices for them. The law requires 
that the throats of the animals be cut in the name 
of the most ifierciful God, with their faces towards 
the Kaaba. The number of victims has sometimis 
been very great. The Caliph Moktader sacrificed 
50,000sheep, besides 40,000 caipels and cows. Bar- 
themasipeaks of 30,000 oxen being slain, and-their 
carcasses given to the poor, who seemed ** mote 
anxious to have'their fillei^Aan their sins 

remitted.” We are apt to wondeWiow so many 
myriads of animals can subsist dn so desolate a re- 
gion, or how they can be contained in so contracted 
a space as Wady Muna; but the-Moslems explain 
it, by pretending that the valley can expand its di- 
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mensions ; and that on the Day of Sacrifice neither 
vultures nor flies molest the votaries hy carrying oflT 
the lambs or tainting the raw fleshy vast quantities 
of which remain unconsumed. 

On the completion of the sacrifice^ the pilgrims 
throw off the iliram, and resume their ordinary attire; 
many of them putting on their best dresses to cele¬ 
brate the day of the feast or beiram. The long street 
of Muna is converted into a fair; sheds, booths, 
and tents, being fitted up as shops for provisions and 
merchandise of all kinds. The Syrian bargains for 
the goods of India; the stranger from Borneo and 
Timbuctoo exhibits his wares to the natives of Geor. 
gia and Samarcand; while the poor hajjis cry their 
small stock, which they carry on their heads. The 
mixture of nations and tongues, costumes and com- 
modities, is more striking here tbaiv at Mecca. At 
night the valley blazes with illuminations, fireworks, 
discharges of artillery, and bonfires on the hills. 
The second day of the feast, ends the pilgrimage to 
Arafat; when the devotees return to Mecca, testify, 
ing their delight by songs, loud talking, and laugh- 
ter. Many of the indigent pilgrims femain behind 
t(V feast on the offals and putrefying carcasses of the 
victims that strew the valley. The starved Indians 
cut the meat into shoes for their travelling-provisions, 
which they dry in the son, or in the mosque/nvhere 
they are spread on the pavement or suspended on 
cor^ be^weeo^e columns. * ' 

On anivin^k Mecca a repetition of the previous 
ceremonies takes pl^. The pilgrims must visit the 
Kaaba, which, in the mean time, has been covered 
with Ae new black clothing. The visit to the in¬ 
terior of this building is performed by immense 

‘ 8 
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crowds, though it forms oo part of the religious duty 
of the bajjis. On opening the door, which takes 
place an hour aftor sunrise, a rush is made up the 
steps, and sometimes over the heads of the people, 
in spite of the eunuchs, who endeavour to keep or> 
der with theb sticks, which fall particularly heavy 
on such as omit to drop a fee into their hands ; 
for all the officers, from the sheriff who holds the 
silver key to be kissed at the entrance, to the lowest 
menial, expect to be paid. The hall is immediately 
filled, when every visiter must pray eight rika^s, and 
perform sixteen prostrations. Nothing but sighing 
and moaning is heard,—the effect of pressure, perhaps 
of sincere repentance; but it is easy to imagine how 
these devotions are performed, for while one is bowing 
down another walks over his back i^me are unmer¬ 
cifully crushe^ and many are carried out with dif* 
ficulty quite senseless from heat and suffocation. 

On the first and second days the men and women 
enter alternately; on the third, the sheriff, the 
sheiks, and illu8trious*hajjis, perform the holy cere, 
mony of sweeping and washing the floor. All the 
water-oarrieA in Mecca advance with pitchers and 
besoms, which are passed from band to hand *till 
they reach the guards at the entrance. The negroes 
thoi throw the water on the^pavement, while the 
devotees sweep and scrub with both hands, until the 
floor ^pean polished like glass. The water flows 
out hy a hole ufldttr the doew; and Jout as it is, it is 
eagerly drunk by the Futhful ; wlffie those who are 
at a distance have quantities of it thrown over them 
by the eunuchs. It must require no oonunon pitch 
of fimatiei^ to reconcile tM stomach of the jvor- 
sh^qier to this {wacUee; but the Moslem exeuie it 


t 
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by alleging, that althongh the liquid is very dirty 
it has the benediction of God, and is besides much 
perfumed with the essence of roses. The brooms of 
palm^Ieaves, as well as the shreds of the cloth that 
surrounds the door and bottom of the hall, are di* 
vided among the pilgrims, and treasured up as re- 
lies. Pieces both of the exterior and interior cover, 
ings arc constantly on sale at a shop before the Bab 
es Salaam: the latter are most esteemed, and waist¬ 
coats are made of it, which the Believers reckon the 
safest armour they can wear. 

During the Ramadan, and especially on the last 
day, the mosque is particularly brilliant. At the 
celebration of the evening orisons, the whole square 
andcolonnades are illuminated by thnusandsuf lamps; 
and in addition ,to these, most of the hajjis have 
•racli his own lantern standing before him. The 
agreeable coolness of the place induces them to walk 
alMut or sit conversing till after midnight. As the 
legal period of abstinence now terminates, every 
one brings in his handkerohici a few dates or grapes, 
with bread and cheese, waiting in suspense until the 
imam from the top of the Zemzem problaims Al- 
lalr Akbar,*' when they hasten to break their fast (the 
lesseranddrinkajaroftheholywater. The 
whole scene presents a curious mixture of the gay 
and the grave. The mind is struck with some de. 
gree nf awe to witness so many tbou^nds perform, 
ing tlie‘towaf,pr prostrating themselves on their car¬ 
pets l lfMIe ^e mingled voices of the metowafe, in. 
tentWbiaking themselves heard by those to whom 
they recite their prayers,—the loud conversation of 
idIe,spcctatarB,-»«nd tbe running and laughing of 
boys, some of whom arc diverting themselves with 
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swinging machines, or the feats of jugglers in the 
streets, make the Temple more like a place of public 
amusement than a sanctuary of religion. 

Before the caravans take their final departure, the 
pilgrims, from the highest to the lowest, are occu- 
pied with commercial transactions, either buying 
provisions for their journey or engrossed in the pur- 
suits of gain. The termination of the haj changes the 
entire aspect both of the town and the Temple. Of 
the brilliant shops lately filled with the productions 
and manufactures of every climate in the world, 
Burckhardt remarks, that not more than a fourth 
part remained. The streets were deserted, covered 
with rubbish and filth, which nobody seemed dis. 
posed to remove, and swarming with beggars, who 
raised their plaintive voices towasds the windows 
of the houses^ they supposed to be still inha^ 
bited.* The suburbs were crowded with the car- 
casses of dead camels, of. which.above 10,000 afe 
supposed to perish annually; the smell rendering 
the air offensive, and spreading pestilence among the 
• inhabitants. 

The mosqu^ itself is not free from these pollutions. 

* Tbe 6tr«eti and moaquea of Mocca rwMiod wkb (he erm of 
htfgm i —Bvothren! 0 Pahbfol 1. hear me! I aak twenty doU 
bn fyom God to pay.tor my paatage beme; twenty ^Ibre only! 
God ia aU-boontif^ and may eeod me a^undred duUarat bnl it in 
twenty dollare only that I ask I Bmemher that charity k the sure 
rood to paradise Barekbardt BMnriDDS aYemenb^nr at iidfb 

who moiBitad tha daily after imoiiprayer» ana exelaiiQ^f 

loud eooogb to be heara through the whole buW} ^ I ask from 
God fifty doUarii a suit of cloUiesi and a copy of dm Koim O 
KafthTnl* bear me! I ask of yon thj dolbnr ^ This be 
peated for Mv^falweekis whenaTurilWi pQgiw oflbred him Uihty 
doUars to dkeoatiBue hk criai iioT «3d tbe higgnr, ^ I will 
not take thenw because lam eoQTiaoed God will send me Umwholot’* 
At bngth the same baju gave him hk full demand withemi bbiag 
(haakS far it-^ Pull my be^"* tba needy will mj to 

the scrupulous pilgrim^ ** tf God does not send yon ten tkme mom 
than what 1 ask r V 
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Poor hajjis, worn out with disease and hunger, are 
seen dragging their emaciated bodies along the co¬ 
lonnades ; and when no longer able to stretch forth 
their hand to ask the passengers for charity, th^ 
place a bowl to receive alms near the mat on which 
they lie. All the sick, when they feel their last, 
moments approach, are carried to the Temple, that 
they may either be cured by a sight of the Kaaba, 
or have the satisfaction of expiring within the sacred 
enclosure. The friendless stranger thinks paradise 
secure if he can obtain a sprinkling of the Zemzem 
water, and breathe his latest sigh ** in the arms of 
the Prophet and the guardian angels.” For a month 
subsequent to the conclusion of the haj, dead bodies 
are carried forth almost every morning, and buried 
by persons in tho'service of the mosque. 

Before bidding adieu to the capital^f Islam, there 
are several holy spots in the town and suburbs which 
the pilgrims visit , Among these are the mouleds, or 
birthplaces of Mohammed, Fatima, Ali, Abu Beker, 
and Abu Taleb who is thte great patron of the city, 
and whose name is held most sacr^. The tombs of • 
Kadijah and Amina the Prophet's mother are also 
objects of veneration. Thegoa^ianshipof these places 
is shared by several faiQiiies, principally sheriffii, who 
attend by tumswith s train of servants, and generally 
expect a contribution from the pune of the visiters. 
Most of the bills in the vicinity are held as consecrat. 
ed ground, from being the scene'of the mirades or 
revelations of the Apostle. On the of Gcbel Ko- 
beis, the hajjis are shown the place whe^ the moaa 
was split; at Oebel Top, the cavern where the fugi¬ 
tive l^phet and his companions took dielter in their 
flight to Medina; and at Hira, now called Gebel 
Nour or the Mountain of Light, the small grotto is 
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pointy out in tlie red granite rock, where several 
passages of the Koran were revealed by the angel 
Gabriel. But the tales applied to these places are 
not supported by any authentic traditions ; and a 
journey to them is enjoined, less out of any feeling 
of reverence than from a desire to extort money. 

A more attractive object of devotion is the tomb 
of Mohammed at Medina; and such of the hajjis 
as do not immediately disperse to their homes, usu¬ 
ally join the Syrian caravan, or form themselves 
into small detachments, who are supplied with ca¬ 
mels by the Bedouins. Their mode of travelling is 
not the most convenient; some being mounted on 
the back of the loaded animal, and others sitting, 
one on each side, in panniers or machines {jshekdafi), 
which must be balanced with grea^nre. According 
to the usual practice in Hejaz, the camels walk in^ 
single row, ^ose behind being tied to the tails of 
those that precede them; so that aroistake committed 
by the foremost leads tlie whole astray. A journey 
of ten or eleven day( (about 270 i^es), through 
sandy plains, irregular ridges of mountains, and cul¬ 
tivated valleys, brings the pilgrims to the city of the 
Prophet. On the whole of this route there is net a 
public khan; nor is any provision made fev the ac¬ 
commodation of travellers, 'except the watering, 
places, which are kept in tolerable repair. Although 
reckoned sufficiently safe for large bo^es, yet daring 
robberies are o^aaionally committed by the Arabs. 

The sacred dty M^ina lies on the edge of the 
Great AiabianDeaert According to Uie strict preeept 
of Mohammed, acirde of twelve miles round tiie place 
should be considered as holy territory; but«this in¬ 
junction is completely set aside. The town ita^ is 
well built: the bouses are gmeiaUy two itoiiesbii^. 
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entirely of stone; and not being white-wariied they 
have for the most part a gloomy aspect. The main 
streets are paved; the rest are narrow, oilen only 
two or three paces across. The wall, which com¬ 
pletely surrounds the dty, forms a kind of oval 
of about 2800 paces in circumference, ending in a 
point or small rot^ky elevation, on which stands the 
(nstle. This latU^r is enclosed by a thick stone ram¬ 
part, hetwe<>n thirty-five and forty fetd high, flank¬ 
ed by about thirty towers, and defended by a ditch. 
It contains sufficient space for 000 or 800 men, has 
many arched rooms bomb proof, and is supplied with 
excellent water. 

The suburbs extend on the west and south, and 
iDver more ground than the town itself, from which 
they are separate by an open space occupied with 
})ut8, coffee-shops, markets, and gaMens. There 
are very few flue edifices or public buildings, and 
tliose here, as well as at Mecca, are the works of the 
suUans of Egypt aind Constantinople. There is an 
abundant supply of watenby'means of subterrane¬ 
ous cauals and wells which are scattered over the 
town. The number of inhabitants Butekhardt sup. 
pos?d might be between 16,000 and 20,000; the 
greater part of whom are of foreign origin, and pre¬ 
sent as motley a race as those of Mecca. No year 
passes without an influx of new settlers, attracted 
by the hope of making gain in their religious traffic 
with the pilgrims. Few desceudahts of the origi¬ 
nal Arabs who lived here in tiie time of Moham¬ 
med now remain. Of the Ansars not mwe than 
ten families can establish their pedigree; and these 
are of the humbler claeis, living as peasants in the 
suburbs and gardens. The number of sheriib de- 
scended from Hjissein and Hossein was fonneriy 
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considerable : theJatter arc reduced to about a doeen 
families, who live apart by themselves, and still rank 
among the grandees of the town. A few individuals 
claiming the honour of descent from the Abbassides 
still reside at Medina in a state of poverty, and are 
known by the appellation of Caliphi, implying the 
illustrious source whence they are sprung. 

The mixed race, of whicih the greater portion of 
the inhabitants are com|>osed, all become Aral^ as 
to features and character in course of the second or 
third generation. In their disposition they arc less 
lively and cheerful than the Meccawces; but, though 
they appear outwardly more religious, and display 
more gravity and circumspection in their maimers, 
their moral cliaracter is not better, nor are their 
vices fewer, than those of their neighbours. Their 
style of living is poor ; though their houses are wj^li 
furnished, ancf tlieir expense in dress and entertain¬ 
ments is very considerable. As many of them are 
descended from northern Turk^, they retain nvich 
of the costume as wd)l as the habits of that nation. 
Every body, from the highest to the lowest, carries 
in his hondV bludgeon or long heavy stick. The 
rich have theirs lieaded with silver; others fix iron 
spikes to them, and thus make a formidable weapon, 
which the Arabs liandle v?ith great dexterity in 
their frequent bloody affrays.* 

No great or wealthy merchants are settled here; 
the trade is uferely retail, and those who possess 
capital generally invest it in goods>there not be. 
ing any public institution like banks, or commercial 
companies, or national funds, from which the capu 
talist might derive interest for bis money. • As the 
law rigorously pnriiibtts usury, this source of gain is 
left wholly in the hands of Jev^ and Christians, 
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the outcasts of Europe. The produce of the lands 
around the town is said to be barely sufficient for 
four months’ consumption, which is estimated at the 
rate of twenty-five or thirty .five camel* loads per day. 
The rents of fields and ga^ens, if the crop be good, is 
very considerable; the proprietor in ordinary years 
being able to sell at such a rate as to leave a profit 
of from twelve to sixteen, and sometimes even forty, 
per cent, upon his capital, after giving up, as is ge¬ 
nerally done, half the produce to the actual culti¬ 
vators. The middling classes, who have small funds, 
require exorbitant returns,—^none of them are con- 
tent with less than fifty per cent, annually; and in 
general they contrive, by cheating foreigners, to double 
their fortime in the course of a single pilgrimage. 
Most of the merc(»aDt8 have trifling a 4 >itals of i^4(X) 
gr ^500: there are only two or three families that 
can be considered wealthy, and these are reported 
to be worth £10,000 or £12,000 sterling, half of 
which perhaps is VMted in land and the rest in trade. 

The prindpal support of th^ place is drawn from 
the mosque and the hajjis. The former, foom con- 
taining the tomb of Mohammed, is fcckoned the 
precious jewel of Medina; which on this account is 
esteemed equal, and even preferred by some writers 
and sects of the Arabs^ to Mecca itself. This vene¬ 
rated edifice is situated towards the eastern extre¬ 
mity of the town. It is built much on the same plan 
with the Temple at Mecca, formingfan open square, 
which is divided by a partition into two separate com¬ 
partments, smd surrounded on ^1 sides by covered 
arcades; but its dimensions are much smaller, be* 
ing ^65»paces in length’ and 130 in breadth. The 
colonnades are less regular, being composed of ten 
rows of pillars be^d each other on the south side; 
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four rows on the west ; and only three on the north 
and part of the east side. The columns are of stone, 
of diSerent sizes, and all plastered white. The 
small domes on the roof are whitewashed, as are the 
interior walls, except that on the south side, which 
is cased with slabs of marble nearly up to the top, 
and adorned with several rows of inscriptions, one 
above another, in large gilt letters, which have a 
very brilliant effect. Spacious windows with glass 
panes, some of which are finely painted, admit the 
light through this wall: the floor of the colonnade 
is here formed of marble, one of the best specimens 
of mosaic to be seen in the East; the other parts, 
as well as the open court, are laid out wi^ a coarse 
pavement, or merely covered with sand. 

The history of this mosque reseqitbles that of the 
Bcitullah. It ^received many donations and inw 
provements fiom the caliphs; and v,'Ba repeatedly 
plundered, destroyed, and repaired. In 1260 a. d., 
a few months after the eruption of a volcano new 
the town, it caught iSre,* and was burned to the 
ground,»4n accident which was ascribed to the 
heterodox Shdahs, who were then the guardians of 
the tomb. More than 200 years afterwards it was 
again reduced to ashes by a conflagration occasioned 
by lightning. All the walls, Ihe rooi^ and 120 oo- 
lumiu, fell; the books were consumed, and Uie only 
part tW escaped was the interior of the tcmb. Its 
restoration was uhdertaken by the Sultan of Egypt, 
to whom Hejaz owed a number of public works. 
The whole mosque theo assumed its.present form, 
and since.ttiatpwiod (a.d. 1487)<mly afewimma* 
tmal improvements have be^ made by the Tufks. 

The apjmach to ibe temple is <diolced up on all 
sides by private buildings some of .which are aq>a- 
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rated from it only by a narrow street, while others 
are close upon the walls. There are five minarets 
and four gates; the principal one, by which the haj- 
jis are obliged to enter on their first visit, is ex¬ 
tremely handsome,—its sidfo being inlaid with mar. 
ble and glazed tiles of various colours, which give it a 
very dazzling appearance. Immediately before it 
is a small fountain, where it is usual for the devo. 
tees to perform their ablutions. There are a few 
steps of ascent at all the entrances,—the area of the 
court being on a higher level than the streets. In 
the centre of the northern division of the square 
stands a small building with a vaulted roof, where 
the lamps of the mosque are kept. Near it is an en¬ 
closure of low wooden railings, which contains some 
palra.trcee ftol4 sacred by the Moslem, because 
«tliey are believed to have planted by Fatima. 
There are no sacred pigeons as at Mecca; but the 
quantity of woollen carpets spread on difierent parts, 
where the most dirty Arabs and the best-dressed 
strangers kneel side by> side, have rendered this 
“ inviolable Haram" the favourite abode of millions 
of other smimals less harmless tliai! turtle-doves, 
and a great pest to all visiters, who transfer them 
from their persons to their private lodgings, whicli 
in consequenoe swarm with vermin. 

It is in tlie south-east comer of this division that 
the famous sepulclire of Mohammed is placed, so de- 
tached from the walls as to leaw *a space of about 
twenty-five feet on the one side and fifteen on the 
other. To defend its hallowed contents from the ap¬ 
proach of the impure, or the superstitious adoration 
of thewisiter, it is surrounded by an enclosure called 
El Hejra, in the form of an irregular square of nearly 
twenty paces, a^ed overhead and supported by co- 
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lumns. Thisspaoe isendrcled by an iron railing about 
thirty feet high, of good workmanship, painted green, 
wltich fills up the intervtds between the pillars, and 
rises to about two-tbinls of their height, leaving Uie 
upper |>art entirely open. The railing is in imitation 
of fillagree, interwoven vritfa inscriptions of yellow 
bronze, supposed by the vulgar to be of gold, and of so 
cloiHf a texture that no view can be gained into the in> 
terior, except through several very small windows, 
w'hicli arc placed on each of the four sides, about five 
feet above the ground. The two principal windoAVs, 
before which visiters stand when they pray, are 
on the south side, where the iron fence is thinly 
plated over with silver, having the often^repeated 
inscription of ** La lllha” carried across it in silver 
letters. • 

Four gates le^ into this eage-like enclosure, threat 
of which are kept continually shut,'-one only being 
opened night and morning to admit the eunuchs, 
whose ofiice it is to clean the floor and light the 
lamps. Whatappearsdftbeinteriorismerelyacuro 
tain carried round on all sides, resembling a bed, 
which is of thb same height as the railing, and fills 
nearly the whole space, leaving only an open walk 
between of a few paces in breadth. This veil is 

a rich silk brocade of various colours, interwoven 

• * 

with silver flowers and arabesques ; with a band of 
inscriptions in gold charactm running across the 
middle, like that *00 the covering of the Kasha. 
WiUiin its holy precincts no person is allowed to 
enter except the ^ief eunuchs, who take care of it, 
and whose business it is to pat on daring the night 
the fresh curtain, which is sent from Constantinqple 
whenever the old one is decayed, or when a hew 
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sultan ascends the throne. The venerable remnants 
of this sacred brocade are sent back to the Turkish 
capital) and serve to cover the tombs of the sove¬ 
reigns and princes of the empire. 

It is within this double frame of silk and rails 
that the ashes of the Prophet repose, along with the 
remains of his two earliest friends and immediate 


successors, Abu Beker and Omar. Authors differ 
as to the respective position of the three tombs ; 
but they are said to be of plain masonwork, in the 
form of a chest, and covered with precious stuffs.* 
The historian of Medina, Sarohoudi, says, that the 
coffin which contains the dust of Mohammed is easi'd 
with silver and overlaid with a marble slab, in¬ 
scribed, AUfUiwna Salli alei (In the 

name of God brstow thy mercy upon him). Glass 
«-Kmps are suspended all round the curtain, which 
are kept burning every night; the floor of this part 
of the mosque is paved with various-coloured mar¬ 
bles in mosaic. The whole of this enclosure is sur¬ 
mounted by a fine lofty cupola, rising far above the 
domes on the roof of the colonnades, and visible at 


a great distance firobi the town; it is covered with 
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lead, and has on the t(^ a globe of considerable size 
and a crescent, both glittering with gold. 

In the immolate neighbourhood are the tombs of 
Fatima and other Mohammedan saints. Tradition 
even alleges, that, when the last trumpet shall sound, 
the Saviour of the Christians, a^r having an¬ 
nounced the great day of judgment, will die, and 
be buried by the side of the Arabian Apostle; and 
that, when the dead are raised from their graves, they 
shall both ascend to heaven together. These and 
other fables have been invented merely to confer an 
ideal importance on the city and tomb of the Pro¬ 
phet. The same may be said of the exaggerated 
accounts of its wonders and riches, which have been 
long propagated among strangers. It was in this 
sanctuary, indeed, that the treasaras of Hejaz were, 
formerly kept, ^either suspended on silken ropa^ 
drawn across the interior of the building, or pla^ 
in large chests on the ground. The whole must have 
formed a collection of considerable value, though far 
from being to that immense extent which many 
have pretended. Next to the hejra, the mmt holy 
place in the ihosque is the rodha, where the pulpit 
is placed, and the two mehrabs. On the sides^f 
the former and of both the mehrabs huge wax- 
candles are fixed, twelve feet^iigh and as thkdc ,as 
a man’s body, which are lighted every evmiiBg with 
the aid of a ladder kept for the purpose. 

The ceremoni&* required of the hajjis are here 
much ea«er and sbortar than at Mecca. On enter- 
ing the mosque he must pass his right foot tot over 
the threshold; while reciting certain supplications he 
Steps forward into the rodha, where he is eajoijied 
to repeat two short chapters of the Koran, aoda brief 
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prayer with four prostrations. Ills next process is 
to ^vance slowly towards the railing of the hejra, 
before the window of which, on the south side, he 
takes his stand. Witli arms lialf raised he addresses 
his invocations to the Prophet, repeating the words 
of the Moslem creed, besides alxmt twenty of the 
different surnames or honourable titles of Moham. 
med. Then follows a prayer soliciting the Apostle’s 
intercession in heaven, in which he includes such of 
his friends and ndations as he pleases; and if he is 
delegated in the pilgrimage for another, he Is bound 
here to mention the name of his principal. This 
done, the visiter must remain a few minutes with 
his bead pressed close against tlie window in silent 
adoration; after which he goes through the same 
entreaties and h^imble attitudes at the other win- 
iiffws opposite the tombs of Abu Beker and Omar. 
A prayer and four prostrations is also addressed in.', 
fore the tomb of the ** bright blooming Fatima," as 
she is always call ^; and this, with a salutation to 
the Deity on returning to the rodha before leaving 
the mosque, completes the ceremony of tl)e ziara 
or visit, the performance of which occupies at most 
ab>>ut twenty minutes. 

Certain gilts and ^tuities are exacted of every 
pilgrim; the eunuchs and porters expect their fees 
as a matter of right; privileged persons sit at diffe¬ 
rent stations to receive his donations; and beggars 
beset him at the gate imploring' Kis charity. The 
whole visit cost Burckhardt filler piastres; though 
Im states that he might have accomp^iah^ it for 
half the expense. An additional sum is paid by 
thofe who enter within the railing of the hejrar 
admission is granted free to pashas, emirs, and per. 
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sons of rank; but others must purchase this favour of 
the eunuchs at the price of twelve or fifteen dollars. 
Few, however, avail themselves of this indnlgenoe, 
because there is little to gratify the prying eye of 
curiosity beyond what falls under their external 
observation. All the privileges the hajjis have,” 
says Pitts, ** is only to thrust in their heads at the 
windows ])etween the brass grates, and to petition the 
dead saggier, which they do wilb a wonderful deal 
of reverence, affection, and zeal.” Though the visit 
to the mosque and tomb are not obligatory on the 
Faithful, it is thought to be an act highly accepU 
able to the Deity, and to expiate many sins, while 
it entitles the visiter at the same time to the patron, 
age of the Prophet in heaven. The Moslem divines 
aflirm, that a prayer said in sight the hejra is as 
efiicacious as a thousand said in any other place e x ,^ 
oc'pt Mecca, andthat whoever recites forty prayers in 
this mosque will be delivered from the torments of 
holUfire after death. These repufbd virtues attract 
swarms of pilgrims alnAst every month in the year, 
and from all parts of the Mohammedan world. 

The entire sftperintendenee of watching, cleaning, 
and lighting, is intrusted to the care of forty or 
eunuchs, who have an establishment of khatibs, 
muezzins, and mezovDar$ or glides, similar to that 
of their brethren of the BeituUafi. They are persons 


of far higher importance, and are more richlydressed, 
though in the saiAv costume. Their usual title is 
aga ; the chief, or Sheik el Haram, is styled High- 
ness, and considered the principal person in the town. 
They have large stipendis sent yearly from Constan. 
tinople, besides a share of ttie fees and donatiqps 
of the hajjis. Their number is fixed at 500^ and 
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they have corrtepondento dispersed over the whole 
Turkish empire. Besides their share of the income 
of the moeque, they have their sums or annuity, 
which Is transmitted from Constantinople and Cairo ; 
many of their families receiving as much as £100 
or £200 sterling per annum, without performing 
any duty whatever. It is from this source chiefly 
that the city with its public and pious foundations 
is supported, though the greater portion of these an. 
nuities is often misapplied, and only serves to pam. 
per a swarm of idle hypocrites. 

Notwithstanding some valuable presents, its re> 
putation for wealth, and its splendid exterior, tlw 
mosque of the Prophet ranks only as a poor establish¬ 
ment The gaudy colours displayed on every side, the 
glazed columns,^ne pavements, and gilt inscriptions, 
«4&zzle the sight at flrst; but after a short pause it 
becomes evident to the spectator that this is an exhi¬ 
bition of tinsel decoration, and not of real riches. It 
will bear no comjiarison,” says Burckhardt, " with 
the shrine of the most insl^ifioant Catholic saint 
in Europe, and may serve as a convincing proof that, 
whatever may be their superstition and fanaticism, 
the Moslem are not dispos^ to malce the same pecu. 
niary sacrifices to their religious foundations, as the 
Popish or even thePrbtestautChristians do for theirs.” 

There are several* other places in the neighbour¬ 
hood which are also included in these pious visita* 
tions, am(mg which are the sepidchres of the son, 
dau^ters, wives, aunts, uncles, relations, and im¬ 
mediate successors of the Prophet. So rich indeed 
is Medina in the remains of great saints, that tliey 
h^ve •almost lost their individual importance, al¬ 
though the relies of any one of the persons just 
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mentioned would be sufficient to immortalize any 
otiier Moslem town. A visit is made to 6ebel Ohud 
to pray at the tombs of Hamza and the seventy 
martyrs who fell there in battle. A small cupola 
marks the spot where Mohammed was struck by 
the stone which knocked out four of his front teeth. 
Koba, the village where he first alighted on his 
flight from Mecca, and the place where he clianged 
the kebla from Jerusalem to the Kaaba, are the only 
otlier spots that the pilgrims arc enjoini'd to visit. 

As to the government of IMedina,' it has ahvays 
been considered since the commencement of Islam 
us forming a separate princifmlity. Under the ca¬ 
liphs it was ruled by persons appointed by them, 
and independent of the sherifls of liliKica. When 
the power of the Abbassidos declii)^, tliese deputies^ 
threw off their ^llegiancc, and exercised the same uw 
fluence in the northiirii llejaz that t)ie governors of 
Mecca did in the southern. The sheriffs, however, 
often sm'cceded in extending a b'mporary authority' 
over Medina, andwheif Selim I. mounted the throne, 
he planted here a garrison of Turkish soldiers under 
the comroand*of an aga, who was to bo the military 
chief of the city; while the civil jurisdiction was 
placed in the liands of the Sheik el Haram or Prefect 
of the Tejpple, who was to coirapond regularly with 
the capital, and to have the rank of a pasha. This 
mode of government, with the exception of a short 
period when the Miole territory fell under the power 
of Mecca, continued till the time of the Wahabee in¬ 
vasion about thirty years ago. After the subjuga¬ 
tion of that sect, ftfedina was again placed under 
the authority of a Turkish commander. The Ash- 
el Haram t^es the management of the pecuniary 
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I)usine8s of the mosque, and of all ecclesiastical af. 
fairs. Next to him in importance is the cadi, 
though many of the native sheiks still enjoy great 
respect and consideration. 

After a stay of ^jree days at the City of the Pro- 
phet the caravans take their departure,—the Syrian 
returns to Damascus, and the Egyptian to Cairo, 
hy way of Bcdr, Akaba, and across the desert to 
Suez. The entire route of the former from Mecca 
occupies forty days, that of the latter thirty-seven: 
the caravan to Sanaa requires forty.three days. 
Bcdr, famous for the battle fought by Mohammed 
in the second year of the Hejira, contains upwards 
of five hundred houses, and still boasts many relics 
of that miraculous engagement. The celebratiHl fi<‘ld 
(which laid the foundation of the Moslem empire lies 
^pth of the town about a mile distant at the foot of 
the hills. 

Suez, about seventy mil^ from Cairo, and once 
a city of considerable wealth and splendour, is now 
reduced to a paltry half-rtfined village;—-a state 
of desolation diiefly owing to the ravages commit¬ 
ted by the French, who thus avengdd the opposi- 
tisn they experienced from the beys of Egypt. The 
walls and fortifications, which never were of much 
strength, are rapidly *^lling into decay. The har- 
lK>ur is spacious an^ safe, and near the shore are 
some well-built khans. The water is brackish and 
the air bad, occasioned by the extedSive salt-marshes, 
which are filled with stagnant waters.* The in¬ 
fluence of this malaria the inhabitants endeavour to 

• 

* A well wu dipicoYered in 183), nw Suet, by two Bnffliih en« 
ICifiMre^wbo made eereral eiperimenta] boringa More uiey aoc- 
ceoQcd »A reier?oir containing )2ti0 cubic feet of good wnter b 
now molted to by the Bedooio nod the pilgrinis By the np^kn- 
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counteract by drinking brandy ; but the mortality 
is not diminished, and fevers of a malignant kind 
prevail during the spring and summer. It is very 
thinly peopled, containing a mucturcof Greeks, Copts, 
and Arabs. At the time of the pilgrimage and the 
departure of the fleet there is an influx of strangers; 
hut nobody will reside permanently except from the 
temptation of gain. There are neither merchants 
nor artisans, except a few Grt'ek shipwrights,—this 
harbour being one of the few in the Gulf where ves- 
.sels can be repaired. In ancient times the navi¬ 
gable canal (the bed of which, 115 feet wide, is still 
visible) that connected it with the fertile banks of the 
Nile made it an emporium of considerable celebrity; 
but tlie disadvantages under which it lalMurs from 
its situation at the extremity of a aarrow sea, down 
wliich the win^s blow with great force nine montfis 
in the year, render it unfit for the purposes of exten¬ 
sive trade. The government was formerly intrusted 
to a bey from Cairo, who kept a numerous household, 
though the Bedouins &ight be called complete mas¬ 
ters of the place. Since the power of Alt Paslia has 
lH?en establislfed in Egypt, the authority of the native 
sheiks has ceased, and a dowlah nominated by the 
Turkish sultan is now the resident governor. 

In travelling from Akaba to,Suez, the hajjis often 
turn aside from the great route to visit the shrine 
of St Catherine and the pious monuments about 
Mount Sinai. TR^nvent, though bearing the name 
of that saint as its vice-patroness, is dedicated to the 
Transfiguration. According to the accredited tra- 
dition of the place, it dates its origin from the fourth 

lion of acioDce the deeerte of Arml« might perhaiie be mderod 

hebiubl^—TVantoefs the Soc> CapU HeadU 

Jmrnep^ p. 44 • 
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ooRtury. Helena, the mother of Constantine the 
first Christian emperor, is said to have erected here 
a small church to commemorate the spot where the 
Lord appeared to Moses in the burning busli; and 
in the garden of the convent a small tower or chapel 
is still shown, the foundation of which is said to 
liave been laid by her. The piety of tlie empress was 
imitated by others, and in course of the next century 
.similar buildings were erected in different parts of 
the neighbourhood ; but the ill treatment which 
the monks and hermits sufft^red from the Btulouins 
induced them to apply to Justinian; and in comjili. 
ance with their request he built a fortified convent 
<rapab]e of protecting them ogainst thtnr oppressors. 
Monastic establishments had then become prevalent; 
and the generoue* emperor is said to have assigned 
thc^ whole peninsula in property to t^e monks. 

It was not till some years afterwards that it got 
possession of the corpse and obtained the name of St 
Catherine, wlio hod suffered martyrdom at Alexaiu 
dria, and was transportink thince by angels to th<‘ 
highest peak of the adjacent mountains. Of this mi. 
racle one of the friars was informed in & vision ; and 
search being made, the body was found and entombed 
in the chun;h, which thus acquired an additional 
claim to the veneratiqn of the Greek Christians. 

At the time of the Saracen conquests the number 
of priests and hermits belonging to this and other 
neighbouring establishments is said*lo have amount* 
ed to6000 or 7000. Notwithstanding the con tin ued 
danger to which they must have been exposed from 
these bigoted zealots, they contrived to defend their 
possessions against the attacks of the hostile tribes, 
not by any military array, but by the more success, 
fttl arms of patience, meekness, and money. Under 
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the sultans of Egypt they were charged with the 
protection of the haj>caravaiis to Mecca, on that 
part of the route which lay along the northern 
frontier of their territory. The increasing power 
of the Bedouins gradually impaired their influence 
and encroached on their possessions, until they were 
at length confined to the walls of their monastery. 

The situation of the convent is wild and pictur. 
4‘sque. It stands at the southern extremity of a green 
valley, in a narrow recess which is terminated by 
steep impending rocks. Its form is an irregular qua. 
drangle of about 130 paces, having the appearance of 
a fortress, enclosed with high and solid walls of gra. 
nite, and defended by several small towers. When 
tlie French were in Egypt, a part of the eastern wall 
which had fallen down was re^pilt by order of 
(leneral Kleber. Within there are eight or |en 
small court-yards, some of which are neatly laid 
out in beds of flowers and vegetables; a few date- 
trees and cypresses also grow thire, besides a quan¬ 
tity of vines. The di^ribution of the interior apart¬ 
ments is very irregular. There is a great num^r of 
small rooms tn the lower and upper stones, most of 
which are at present unoccupi^. The prinoipal 
edifice is the church, which was built by JusUnian, 
though it has since undergofle frequent repairs. It 
forms an oblong square; the roof is supported by 
u double row of fine granite pillars, coated with white 
plaster; and thefloor is paved with beautiful slabs of 
marble. An abundance of silver lamps, paintings, 
and portraits of saints, adorn the walls round the al- 
tar; among the latt^ V o large picture of tlie Trans- 
figuration, portraits of Justinian, Theodora,^ and 
St Catherine, and a St Christopher with a dog's 
head. The silver lid of a sarcophagus likewise at- 
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tracts attention ; upon which is represented at full 
length the figure of the Empress Anne of Russia, 
who entertained the idea of l^ing interred here, al¬ 
though the monhs wer<> disappointed of that honour. 
There are twenty-seven smaller churches or chapels 
di.s{x'r8cd over the convent, in many of wliich daily 
masses are read, and in all of them one at least every 
Sabl^th. None of them have steeples; and as then' 
is but one Ix'll, which is rung only on Sundays, it 
is customary to summon the monks to daily prayers 
hy striking with a stick on a lung piece of granite 
suspended from ropes, the sound of wliich is heard 
all over the premises. The call to vespers is made 
by striking a piece of dry wood in tlie same manner. 

In former times every principal Christian sect, 
except T^utherans and Calvinists, had its chapel in 
the convent of Sinai ; but most of these have Iimg 
hc«‘n abandoned by their owners. “W^hat may be 
1 ‘oiisidered more remarkable is, that close by the great 
church stands a Mohammedan mosque spacious 
enough to contain two bundled p<‘opie at prayers. 
It is said to have been built in the fifteenth or six¬ 
teenth century to prevent the destriKtion of the 
nioifcastery, and is sometimes visited by straggling 
pilgrims. The greatest number of these is perhaps 
from sixty to eighty aAnually ; but so late as the 
last century regular ha].caravans used to come from 
Cairo as well as from Jerusalem; 800 Armenians 
are stated to have arrived in one day, and 500 Copts 
on another occasion. Adjoining the convent is a 
pleasant well-stocked garden, which is entered by a 
subterraneous passage. It produces fruits and ve- 
getableScOf various kinds, and of the finest quality. 

The number of monks, most of whom are na¬ 
tives of the Greek islands, does not now exceed 
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twenty or thirty. They have a president or prior; 
but the ecotiomos or steward is the true head of the 
community^ and manages all its affairs. The 8U> 
])erior of the whole order is the archbishop or reis, 
wl)o is chosen by a council of delegates, and for¬ 
mally coniirined by the Greek patriarch of Jerusa¬ 
lem. In ancient times he resided in the convent; 
but since its affairs have been on the decline it has 
l)een found expedient that he should live abroad; the 
Bedouins considering his presence as entitling them 
to exact very high fees, especially on his entering 
the establishment. On this occasion 10,000 dollars 
(£2156)were8ometime8demandcd; hencethonionks, 
rather than purcliase this honour so dearly, shut up 
the gate,aiid have dispensed with thearchbisliop’spre- 
sence since the middle of the last c^tury. Their dis¬ 
cipline with rcjmrd to food and prayer is very severe. 
They all employ themselves in some profession; and 
their little fraternity can boast of a cook, a distiller, 
a baker, a shoemaker, a tailor, a dhrpcnter, a candle- 
maker, a mason, and oAierJiondierafts, eacli of whom 
lias his worksliop, with a stock of rusty utensils, 
which still indicate traces of the former industry of 
the establishment. Brandy made from dates i34hc 
chief solace these recloses enjoy; and they are per¬ 
mitted, even during their faAs, to indulge in this 
domestic beverage. They have a library which con¬ 
tains about 1500 Greek volumes and 700 Arabic 
manuscripts i but af this they make little use, as they 
can read or write no language except their ver- 
nacular tongue. Notwithstanding their iterance 
tliey are foiid of seeing strangers in their wilder, 
ness, and always receive them with hospitality ^nd ‘ 
kindness. As the gate has been long walled up, 
visiters and provisions are hoisted up by a windlass 
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with a rope and a noose; a stick being fixed trans¬ 
versely to the lower end, which is let down from a 
window about forty feet from the ground. 

The only habitual frequenters of the convent are the 
Bedouins. They are never indeed admitted within 
the walls ; but they have established the custom, that 
whoever amongst them, whether man, woman, or 
child, comes heif, must be supplied with bread for 
breakfast and supper, which is lowered down in a 
basket. Scarcely a day passes that the inmates 
have not to feed thirty or forty persons; and during 
the last century the demand was still heavier, as the 
Aral)8 had a privilege to call for a dish of cooked 
meat in addition to tlieir allowance of bread. In 
consequence of this practice disputes continually 
happen: if the {^ouins arc not satisfied with the 
distribution of f(K)d or fuel, they asj|aii the monks, 
lay waste the garden, and throw stone's or even fire 
their muskets from the surroundiug heights into 
the t*onvent. The priests in their turn arc some¬ 
times obliged to retaliate/ fo^they have a well-fur- 
nished armoury and two small cannon; but they 
take great care never to kill any of tlibir assailants. 

€*fotwith8t(mding the daily claims on their cha- 
rity, the expenses of the monastery are supposed t<i 
be very moderate, ifhe yearly consumption of com 
Burckhardt estimates at 2500 bushels, and their 
annual expenditure at £1000 sterling. A consi¬ 
derable revenue must arise from' Uieir possessions 
abroad; for besides the convent at Cairo, which 
contains a prior and about fifty monks^ they have 
establishments and landed property in many other 
par^ af the Bast,, espeinally in Uie Archipelago and 
at Candia. They have also a small chureh at Cal- 
cutta, and another at Surat. 
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The mountains and deserts in the neighbourhood, 
being the scenery of many events in Scripture his* 
tory, are pointed out by the hermits to the attention 
of their visiters. On Ciebel Mousa is shown a small 
church dedicated to the Virgin ; a convent which 
bears the name of St £lias, erected on the spot 
where Elijah was fed by the ravens ; and a poor 
mosque without any ornaments, where the Be. 
douins slaughter sheep in honour of Moses, making 
vows to him and entreating his intercession with 
Heaven in their favour. At a small distance a place 
is shown in the rock, somewhat resembling the 
print of the forepart of the foot, which is said to bt* 
that of the Prophet, and is devoutly kissed by all the 
Moslem. The head of the golden calf which the 
Israelites worshipped, now change^ into stone; the 
place where the brazen serpent was erected; the 
burialplace of Moses and Aaron; the grotto where 
St Athanasius lived; the spot touched by the foot 
of Mohammed's came) on its way to heaven; the 
pulpit and petrified pof or ^settle of Moses; and the 
granite rock, resembling a chair, on which he sat 
and beheld the fight between Joshua and the 
Amalekites,—are among the sacred spots pointbd 
out to the credulity of pilgrims, uid identified by 
the brotherhood, who find it tfieir interest to multi- 
ply objects of curiMity and veneration. 

On the very summit of Gebel Mousa stands a 
diurch, which, thbmgh now much dilapidated, is an 
object of great attraction. The Arabs believe that the 
original tablaofthe commandmentsare buried under 
the pavement; and they have made excavations on 
every side in the hope of finding them. They mpre 
particularly revere thisspot fromabeliefthat tlie rains 
which fail on the peninsula are undqr the immediate 
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control of Moses; and they are persuaded that the 
monks of St Catherine are in possession of the 
taourat, or book which he sent down from heaven ; 
upon tlie opening and sliutting of which depends 
the state of the weather. The reputation which the 
holy men have thus obtained of having the dispeu- 
satiun of rain in their hands sometimes becomes 
rather troublesome to thom> especially as they have 
encouraged that superstitious 1>elicf with a view to 
enhance their own credit. By a natural inference 
the Bedouins have concluded, that if they can 
bring rain they have It likewise in their power to 
withhold it; and, in consequence, whenever a 
dearth happens, they accuse them of malevolence, 
and often tumultuously assemble to compel their 
prayers. The jjame imputation they lay to their 
charge when violent flo^s happen to burst do\>'n 
the hills and destroy their cattle or dato-trees. A 
peasant some years since, whose sheep and ca¬ 
mels had been 8\&ept off by the torrent, went in a 
fury to the convent and fired his musket at it, ex- 
claiming, You have opened the book so much 
that we are all drowned!” Tlic monks pacided him 
with presents; but, on departing, he begged that in 
future they would only open half the taourat, in 
order that the rains might be more moderate. 

In a valley between Moimt Moses and Mount 
Catherine stands the convent of the Forty Martyrs, 
with a good garden and an oroh^ of olive-trees. 
Near it is the Fountain of the Partridge {Bir Sho. 
mar), so named from having been reveled by one of 
these birds to the prints when they were removing 
ths body of their patroness, and fainting with thirst. 
In the same valley a block of granite is shown as 
being the Rock of Meribah, out of which water is- 
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sued when struck by the rod of Moses. It lies quite 
insulated by the side of the path, and seems to hare 
formerly belonged to Mount Sinai, wliich hangs in 
H variety of precipices all over the valley. Burck. 
hardt says the block is about twelve feet in height, 
of an irregular shape, approaching to a cube. There 
are about twenty apertures on its surface, lying 
nearly in a straight line round its three sides, 
tlirough whicli the water is said to have burst out. 
These fissures are, for the most part, ten or twelve 
inches long, two or tliree broad, and about the same 
in depth; some of them appearing to be incrusted 
all over like the inside of a teakettle. 

This stone is greatly venerated by the Bedouins, 
who put grass into tlie crevices as oflerings to the me> 
mory of Closes, in the same manner as they place it 
upon the tombs of their saints; thi? vegetable being 
to them t{ie moft precious gift of nature, uid tliat 
upon which their existence depends. Shaw, Po- 
cucke, and the earlier travellers, tn describing this 
rock, seem credulously4o })ave adopted the extra¬ 
vagant legends of the monks. The former regards 
the incrusted apertures as the lively and demon¬ 
strative tokens of their having been anciently 
many fountains; aud is of opinion that art or 
chance could by no means be Concerned in the eon- 
trivaiiM,—evidently afraid to Injure the reputation 
of the Scripture miracle. More recent visitas. have 
ventured, without jmpugning the truth of Sacred 
History, to question the antiquity and identity of 
this surprising block, uid consider it one of the de¬ 
ceptions invented by the brothers of the convent, 
who have a personal interest in encouraging this 
superstition. Every observer, Burckhardt has re¬ 
marked, must be convinced, on the slightest exa- 
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mination^ that most of the crevices are the work of 
art,—three or four of them perhaps are natural,— 
and these may have given rise to the tradition. 
That the incrustation is the effect of moisture may he 
quite true ; for the adjoining rocks, where water is 
still dripping, are marked in the same manner; so 
that if a fragment of the cliff were to fall down, it 
might be difficult in a few years to make a distinc. 
tion Wtwcon tlie two. What renders tlie locality 
of this venerated stone more suspicious, is the fact 
that (his part of the desert abounds with perennial 
springs, which seems to prove decidedly that it 
caiinot be the parched vale of Rephidim, “ where 
there was no water for the people to drink/’ While, 
therefore, the miracle of Moses remains untouched, 
we may be permitted to doubt the accuracy of the 
monks and Bed&uins, who are naturally pleased to 
strangers struck with religious surprise at the 
same objects which they themselves revere, perhaps 
with all the sincerity of a conscientious belief. 

Not far from Sinai a vallsy was discovered about 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, which 
created a considerable sensation in*£uropc from 
thf /ocks being covered with inscriptions in un¬ 
known characters and uncouth figures; this was the 
famous Gede^ MokkaieO or Written Mountain. 
Learned societies and several governments encour¬ 
aged travellers to examine them; and Mr Clayton, 
bishop of Cloghcr, offered to defray the ex¬ 
penses of the journey, provided any man of letters 
would undertake to copy them. Expectations were 
entertained that these inscriptions mightfumish some 
testimpny concerning 'the passage of the Israelites 
through the Desert, or their residence in that 
country. But on nearer inspection these sanguine 
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}iopc8 vanished. The carvings were found by those 
wlio examined them to be for tiie most part little 
else than tlte names of travellers or pilgrims, ill-en. 
graven in Greek, Jewish, and Arabic characters. 
Crosses were seen among these hieroglyphics, and a 
great many drawings of mountain-goats and camels, 
the latter sometimes laden, or with riders. The 
whole sandstone cliffs, occasionally to the height of 
twelve or fifteen feet, are thickly covered with such 
delineations, whii'h are continued for several miles 
with only a few intervals. 

Different opinions have been enU'rtaincd as to the 
age and purport of these writings; the most proba¬ 
ble is that which ascribes them to the hajjis in the 
sixth century, who were in the habit, during the 
pilgrimage, of visiting the lioly places about Sinai, 
or rather Mount Serbal; which fturckhardt sup. 
poses to have bs»n anciently the principal place *of 
devotion, from the circumstance that, though simi. 
lar inscriptions abound in other parts, none are to be 
found at Gebel Mousa^r Gebel Katerin. Poeocke, 
Montague, Niebuhr, and other travellers, copied 
them; but littfe success has been made in decipher, 
ing their meaning, though, from what is kngvvi, 
the genera] opinion is that they areof no great import¬ 
ance. The top of the WrittenMountain is covered 
with large stones inscribed with hieroglyphics, some 
of them standing upright, while otliers are lying flat. 
They appear to b$ sepulchral monuments with epi¬ 
taphs, and may either indicate that the ruins in 
the neighbourhood were once populous cities, or 
be attributed to the well-known propensity of (he 
Arabs to bury their dead on high places. There 
are few of the Bedouin tribes who have not one*or 
more tombs of shriks or protecting saints on the top 
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of the hills, in whoso honour they still ofTer sacri> 
hce. A goat is piously slain at the sepulchre of 
Aaron on Mount Hor; and the tomb of Sheik Sa. 
leh, near Sinai, ranks next in veneration to the 
Mount of Moses. On its rude walls are suspended 
silk tassels, handkerchiefs, ostrichi^ggs, halters, 
bridles, and similar articles, as votive gifts. Once 
a>yoar all the tribes of the Towara Arabs in their 
best attire repair to the spot, and remain encamped 
three days; during which many sheep are saoriiicvd, 
camcUraces run, and the nights spent iu dancing and 
singing. Mercantile transactions are usually eon. 
neoted with these sepulchral pilgrimages; and fairs 
are annually held on the spots where the boues of 
the patriarchs and propliets are supposed to rest. 

The only oth^r place in this interesting penin. 
sula, connected ^th the hermits of Sinai, is ttie 
small convent of El Bourg near Tor. Here they 
possess a spacious enclosure stocked with date-trees, 
whence the fruit’is conveyed to tlieir monastery, 
where it is used for making brandy. A solitary 
monk inhabits the little fort built close to the 
garden.wall; and, notwithstanding liis care iu 
dmwing up the ladder by which he ascends to his 
habitation, he is not unfrcquently subjected to the 
visits of the Bedotdns, who from time to time 
levy a contribution df bread and provisions as the 
price of their protection. Tor has been identified, 
on account of its springs and pa}m.>grove8, with th(! 
ancient EHm; but this seems to rest on no' better 
authority than many other traditions. The towm is 
described as a wretched assemblage *of huts, in 
tb^ oocupation o& a ft^v families drawn together by 
its waters and fruit.tree8. The fortress is said to - 

have been built by the Portuguese, but is now in a 
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state of decay. . A few miles to the north, and 
within a short distance of the sea, lies the Gebel 
Narkous or Mountain of the Bell, which Is said to 
emit a sound sometimes resembling musical 
glasses, sometimes like one piece of metal struck 
against another.” This phenomenon is variously 
explained by travellers. The Arabs believe that 
the bell belongs to a convent buried under the sand. 
The Greeks have their legends about saints, de. 
mons, and genii, who celebrate their respective mys¬ 
teries under this incomprehensible precipice. Mr 
Fazakerlcy says the sound was louder or softer, ac> 
cording as the sand was more or less pressed; and 
that at the same time a quivering or vibration was 
very sensibly felt. Burckhardt observed nothing that- 
could throw any light on it; nor ^d he discover the 
slightest mark of volcanic action, to which he sup¬ 
posed the thutidering noise might be attributable. 
Perhaps the miracle may be explained by the exist¬ 
ence of a cavity underneath, in Which steam’or rare¬ 
fied air is generated ;*or by the moving of the fine 
white sand, of which the bank is composed, over the 
moister and^iarder sand beneath.* 



of the world 
ki Id a paper 
on, Sir Joba 

Hcrschel suggests as the only prohabft eiplaoaUon which occurred 
to him of the sounds at Narkous^ that thf^ are caused by the ge- 
oeratioD and ix>ndensation of aubterraneous steam; and Mmf to 
tlie same class of phtfomeiia as the combustion of a jet of hyditV' 
gen gw in gUm tuAa, He nakee tbe genenl rma^ ihmt 
whmver extensive subtemoeoos cavern exist, oominuDicatiiig 
with each other or with the ataoephm by tDeans of small imfices, 
coQsider^e difference of temperature may occasion currdbts d* 
mr to peas through those aporturee with aumcient veloci^ for pro* 
duciog eonoroos vibratiozia. The Aokdn dmicribed by Humboldt, 
as lieard at sunrise by those who sleep oo certain gimnitic rdbka on 
the banks of tbe Oriaoeo, laay be explained on this piiDCjple» 
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CHAPTER VIL 
JffUtorjf of the Wahabcti^ 

^OnpD of t1i6 Wahobect—Tlioir Pminder, Abdfl Wahab—Aceount 
<if their Doctrinea^Suoecaa of Jbn 8a«wd and Abdelaaaes in 
Jod—Siaf^a and Plunder of Krrbeln^SubiniaBiDn of Macra and 
Matlinfr^Daatructioo of reli^^ioua Moniimeiita-^Morder of Ab« 
clalazaet^Acceaaion <if Saoud--Hu Cfaaraetor^Ck^venunoDt— 
RaTODuoa - Af iiitary Tactin^Heviva) of the Pii|friKnjfe~Preda« 
tory Inctirabma of Uw Wahabaca—Attempts cf the Turkish Go* 
Temment to aoppreaa thaniw-Expedition from Eg}*pt landa at 
Yenibo—Defeiit of '^Miasoun Dc> at Jedetda—Recapture of Me* 
riii^ b; the Turba^Thonaa Keiths a Native of EdiDburgli; made 
Gofemor of tlio City—Recovery of Mecca aiid Hejaa>--Moham¬ 
med All takea the Command in Peraon—Arrest aod Death of Gha* 
leb—H^lae of the '(iirka at Tamba—Capture of Gonfode— 
Death Saoud—Acceesioii of Abdallah^ Strength o( the Turk* 
iMh Army^Defeat of the at Bissel—Surrender of 

Taraba and Bwh^-Crueltiee of AIU-*HU Ketiim to Egypt— 
Campaign oTTouasoun in Nejed—Treaty of P^ce with Abdal¬ 
lah—Treacheiy of Ali and Renewal of Hostilities—Expedition 
unfter Ilmliim Pasha—Hie Success in Nejcd^ Siege and Sur¬ 
render d* Deraiah—Death of Abdallali—Suppreaeion of the Wa- 
liabaea and Deatructioii of tiieir Ca[utal—Reflectioiu on the 
Character of their Govemf^nt and Religkm. 

Onb of the most remarkable revolutions which Ara. 
bia has witnessed since the days of Mohammed, was 
that effected by the Wahabeea, a religious sect, who 
evinced in their military enthusiasm all the aidour 
and intolerance of the early Saracens. Their founder, 
from, whom they took t&eir name, was Abdel Wa. 
hab, of the pastoral tribe of Temin, in Neged, and of 
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the clan called £1 Wahahe, of which his father was 
sheik. He was bom in 1691 at the village of £1 
Ayeneh, in the province of El Ared. In his youth 
he had visited Mecca, Medina, Bussora, Bagdad, 
and various other schools of the principal cities in 
the East; and being convinced, by what he hadob. 
served during his travels, that the primitive faith of 
Islam had become totally corrupted in practice, and 
that by far the greater part of Turks and Persians 
were heretics, he determined to assume the character 
of a reformer. His manners were naturally grave 
and austere; while his talents and learning secur> 
ed for him the respect of his countrymen, among 
whom he made several converts by means of his 
writings and his reputation for wisdom. ^ 

The religion and government of this sect may be 
very briefly defined, as a Mohan^edau puritanism 
joined to a Bdttouio phylarchy, in which the ^at 
chief is both the political and religious leader of the 
nation. In their creed they ai« perf(K>tIy orthodox. 
The unity of God issth^ fundamental principle of 
their fai^. They believe in the Prophet, but re. 
gard him as% man essentially mortal, though gifted 
with a divine mission. Tliey reject the fable* and 
false glosses of the Koran, acknowledging only the 
traditions of the Sonnees. M they consider all men 
equal in the sight of God, tUby hold it sinful to in. 
vdke the intercession of depart^ saints, or to honour 
their mortal reat^ins more than those of any other 
person. Hence chapels, cupolas, and monuments, 
where reverence was paid to their memory, the^ con. 
demned al an abomination, and forbade them to be 
visited. To swear by MohVmmed is criminal ^ and 
Uiey accuse the Turks of idolatry when they give 
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him the title of lord in their prayers, or revere him 
in a manner which approaches adoration. 

In morals they were pure and rigid ; they repro¬ 
bated the use of spirituous liquors and other exhi- 
larating substitutes; they condemned all sensual 
indulgences, the neglect of justice and almsgiving, 
the common practice of fraud a^d treachery, usury, 
games of chance, and the other vices with which 
even, the sacred cities were polluted. In the true 
spirit of fanaticism, they were as zealous about the 
inferior as the weightier matters of the law. Next 
to the war which they declared against saints and 
sepulchres, their indignation was principally turned 
against dress and luxury: they strictly forbade the 
>wearing of silk and the smoking of tobacco; and 
cut from their h^ds the only tuft of hair which 
their early Moslem discipline had left them. Among 
other unwarrantable acts which the/’ abolished, was 
that of praying over the. rosary, and lamenting the 
dead, thuiking it iiflpious to mourn for the soul of 
a brother in heaven. They did not, however, so 
far strip themselves of all superstition as to abolish 
the ceremonies of ablution and the l^eccan piU 
grimage, or even those of kissing the black stone 
and throwing pebbles at the devil. 

The doctrines of Abdel Wabab, it will be seen, 
were not those of a new religion; thongh they were 
so represented by bis enemies, and have been de¬ 
scribed as such by several Europeae travellers.* His 

* Tbe teDoU of tho Wahabeei wert orrmiaoufllY stated bgr Bou^ 
scau (1808) in his ^ Descriptioc of of Da^so aad 

in a Mannar of thia Sect b the," Mines da rOiirat.'’ what k said 
of tbflm ta Niabithr and. Valentk k not tary correct Tba bast 
and fuRasi accoont of them k jlivaa by DnrckhM^ Mocis> Corances, 
and Maii^io (Append* tome ai)> 
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sole guide was the Koran and the orthodox tradi¬ 
tions ; and bis efforts were entirely directed to re- 
more corruptions and abuses^ and restore the faith 
of Islam to its original purity. Whether this great 
reformer, when he preached to his countrymen in 
the villages of Nejed, had any idea of establishing a 
new dynasty to reign over the proselytes of Arabia 
is much to ^ doubted. Neither hia birth, nor the 
strength of his tribe, could authorize him in enter- 
taining such a design. But it cannot be denied that 
his doctrines had a favourable effect on the people, 
by suppressing the infidel indifference whic^ uni- 
versally prevwled, and which bas generally a more 
baneful effect on the morals of a nation than the de¬ 
cided acknowledgment even of a false religion. 

To trace the history of this sect, from its origin to 
the vast ascendency which it ^ined in Arabia, 
were merely t9 record events similar to those Which 
daily occur in the feudal wars of the desert It 
>vas about the year 1746, when Abdel Wahab was 
compelled, by order ci tt\|e Grovemor of El Hassa, to 
quit his native village, where for eight years, in the 
capacity of Wieik, be bad peaceably disseminated his 
opinions, and made converts of several iieigbbc^pring 
chie&. Having escaped the poniard of an assassin, 
he repaired to Derail, anikobtained a friendly asy¬ 
lum from Mohammed ibn Shoud, sheik of the Beni 
Mokren, a branch of the Wold All belongiog to the 
Aeneze tribe. «pere he continued to inculcate his 
doctrines, which soon gained credit enough to encour- 
age the extension of his project, and enable him to 
empby force to subdue the refhtctory. Of the nu¬ 
merous hordes scattered oy4r the central wastes, some 
offered jtb^ voluntary submission, while otheti emn- 
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bincd against hinij and refused to acknowledge either 
his temporal or spiritual authority. To increase the 
activity of the new missionaries, they were diligently 
instructed in regard to the merit of using arms to 
convince heretics and infidels. The temptations of 
plunder were added to the stimulants of religious 
zeal; and a share of the booty taked in battle was 
always distributed among the conquerors, according 
to the strict law of the Koran. 

It does not appear that the great founder of the 
sect himself assumed any other character than that 
of their apostle or ecclesiastical ruler. His constant 
residence was at Deraiali until his death in 1787> 
when he had reached the advanced age of 95. He 
jMMsessed in a high degree the art of persuasion, 
and is said to have captivated all hearts by his elo¬ 
quence. Equally distinguished as an able politician 
andVui intrepid W'arrior, he maintained to the last 
the influence which he had gained by his sword 
over the destinies of« Arabia. He had all the uxo¬ 


rious propensities of Mohammed, and his twenty 
wives pn^uced him eij^teen children. 

The first military champion of the new doc- 
trint^, and the political founder of the Wahabee 
government, was Mohammed ibn Saoud, who bad 
married the daughter oC Abdel Wahab. When he 
commenced his missionary exploits under the title of 
emir, accompanied by his eldest son Abdelazeez, his 
force was so small, that in his fiift skirmish with 
the enemy he had with him qnly seven camel- 
riden. While the venerable apostle contented him¬ 
self ^th making proselytes at Deraiah^ the two 
warrior8.8acce8sively conquered Nejed, and most 
of tbi great Bedouin tribes who annually visited 
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that territory in quest of pasturage. The earliest 
and most formidable of their opponents was Erar^ 
sheik of £1 Hassa. The first army which he sent 
against them^ in 17^7> defeated. Again he 
made his appearance in person, at the head of 4000 
men, with four pieces of artillery, and laid siege to 
Deraiah; but he was again repulsed, and compelled 
to retreat in great disorder. The death of 11m Saoud, 
in 1705, left Abdelazeea sole commander of the sec. 
tarian army; and by his bravery and indefatigable 
efforts their victories were pushed to the remotest 
provinces of Arabia. Mekrami, sheik of Nejeran, 
from being an enemy became a devoted follower; 
the Sheriff of Abu.Arish was also reduced to obedi¬ 
ence, and by their means the new doctrines wero*' 
spread from the coast of Bahreiiv tlie confines of 
Mocha and Aden. As the cattle and spoils of 
unconverted wefe unceremoniously seized by the 
Wahabeea, a title by which they now became known, 
numbers turned proselytes to sa^e their property, 
and toatified the sinceri^ of their &ith by attacking 
and plundering their neighbours. 

After many hard struggles the whol6 of the Nejed 
had embraced the reformed doctrines. It had atso 
assumed a new political condition ; and instead of 
being divided as formerly inuf a number of small 
independent territories or draships, perpetually at 
war with each oth», it became the seat of a formi- 
dable power, uudet a chief whose authority, like 
that of the first caliphs, was supreme both in civil 
and spiritual affoirs. Yet hostilities had not been 
decla^; nor did the Wahabees encroach upon the 
rights of the two governments nearest to thAn^ 
Bagdad and Hejaz. The pilgrim-eamvans passed 
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through their land without molestation. They 
were even on friendly terms with Serous sheriff 
of Mecca, and, in 17B1> obtained leave to perform 
their devotions at the Kaaba. Their increase of 
power seems at first to have exdted the jealousy of 
Sheriff Ghaleb; and within a few years after his 
accession to the government he had declared open 
war against them, which was carried on in the Be. 
douin style, interrupted only by a few shortlived 
truces. Being then in regular correspondence with 
the Porte, he left no means untried for prejudicing 
the Ottoman government against the sectarians. He 
represented them as infidels; and their treatment of 
the Turkish hajjis did not remove this unfavourable 
'^ opinion. Similar accounts were given by the pashas 
of Bagdad, wh^ad seen the neighbouring country 
asniled almost^annually by these invaders, who ex¬ 
acted a capitation-tax fiom all Persian devotees that 
crossed the desert. 

No place on the eastern border seemed better 
adapted than Bagdad for phshing the war into the 
heart of the enemy’s territory; and, in 1797> Soly. 
man Pasha despatched an expeditioif to attack De- 
ralah, consisting of 4000 or 5000 Turkish troops, 
and twice that number of allied Arabs, under the 
command of hie HeVtenant-govemor. Instead of 
advancing directly to the capital, they laid siege to 
the fortified dtadel of Hassa, which resisted thdr 
efforts above a month, until the lirrival of a strong 
force under Saoud, the son of Abdelazeez, determin. 
ed'them toretreat TheWahabee chief anticipated 
this measure, and enc^voured to intercept their re. 
tum,*by throwing camel.loads of salt which he had 
brought for the purpose into the wells on their line 
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of march. The soldiers of Bagdad were thus com- 
polled to halt ; and for three days the two armies 
continued within sight of each other, but without 
venturing on an attack. A truce for six years was 
at length concluded, and both parties quietly die- 
])er8ed to their homes. 

The failure of this expedition was fatal to the sde* 
cess of the Tucks, as the Wahabeea bad now learned 
to despise them. The peace was soon broken; and, in 
1801, Saoud at the head of20,000 men attackedKer- 
bela, so famed for the magnificent tomb or mosque of 
Hossein, which had long attracted the devotion of the 
Moslem. The town was entered, after a very slight 
resistance, by means of palm-trunks placed against 
the wall, and five thousand persons were massacred^* 
While executing this horrible butdtery, a fonatical 
doctor cried from the top of a tower,^' Kill, strangle, 
all infidels who five companions to &bd 1“ In their 
fury they spared none but old men, women, and 
children. Their indignation watf specially directed 
against the sepulchre, wfeidi was filled with the riches 
of Turkey and Persia. The cupola with its golden 
ornaments wal thrown down; and in this act the 
spoilers were heard to exclaim, “ Ood have mercy 
upon those who destroyed, and none upon those 
who built them T' TreasuresVere found to a vast 
amount, which bad awumulated in proportion to 
the excessive veneration of the {ulgrims. Over the 
tomb was suspended a huge pearl; near it were de¬ 
posited twenty sabres mount^ with precious stones; 
thes^ together with vases, lamps, rubies, emeralds, 
diamonds, and articles of gold and silver, became the 
property of Saoud. The houses were stript of their 
valuable furniture; 4000 Gadbmeie shawls, 200Q 
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iwords, and as many muskets^ were piled in one 
heap for distribuUon when the troops evacuated the 
place, which in five days they h^ reduced to a 
mass of smoking ruins. 

While the Wababees were occupied on the banks 
of the Euphrates, Ghaleb penctrat^ into Nejed and 
took possession of Shara, a small town in the pro- 
vince of Kasym. In his campaigns had hitherto 
been alternately victor and vanquished; but Ab- 
delaxees, extending his views witli ins conquests, 
now liegan to invade Hejaz with more zeal and 
perseverance than he had ever before manifested. 
Already Saoud had carried the arms and the laith 
of his father among the mountain-tribes on the con- 
.fines of Yemen, where Abu Nocta, tlie sheik of 
Azir, was left in charge of the new proselytes. The 
tribes eastward ^f Mecca were obliged to yield; and 
the country was intrusted to the command of Olh- 
man el M^aife, brother-in-law to Ghaleb, but who 
had forsomeyearsbeen at enmity with his kinsman. 
In 1802, he besieged Tajif, which was taken after a 
vigorous resistance, and condemned to share the 
fate of Kerbela;—with tim difference, that the sol¬ 
diers had orders to spare, neither old age nor infancy. 
Eight hundred males were put to the sword; but 
the harems were rupected. Many houses were 
burnt, and tfie were plundered. All the 

holy tombs were destroyed; among others that of 
A1 Abbas, the uncle of Moh^med, celebrated 
throughout Arabia for its beauty uid its sanctity. 
The ^ace and fine gardens of the shmff were de- 
seated; but his treasures had been carried to Mecca. 
Thys9 sooeenes emboldened the Widiabees, and for 
the first time they interdicted Uie pilgrinucaravans. 
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In the following year, they effected the total con. 
quest of Hejaz. Saoud and Othman, after several 
Attlee with Gbaleb, approached Mecca, and pitch* 
cd their ramp within an hour and a half's distance 
of the city. The eastern suburb was attacked and 
taken possession of, and from Uiat j)oint frequent 
sallies were made into the town. The governor, 
undismayed, defended himself with great bravery. 
He laid a mine near his palace, which obliged the 
assailants to make a temporary retreat. But the 
supply of water was cut off by diverting the canal 
of Arafat; and the inhabitants, after a siege of two 
or three months, were reduced to extreme necessity 
for want of provisions. Dogs and cats were eagerly 
devoured; the only stores were at the disitosal 
the sheriff and his warriors; and when these were 
consumed he retired toward Ji(lha, carrying off 
the whole of bis^family and baggage, having pre- 
viously set fire to his palace to destroy such fumi. 
ture as was not easily portable. THe city was now 
abandoned to its fote. • Op the next morning, the 
chief inhabitants went out to capitulate, or rather 
to surrender dt discretion; and on the same day 
(April 27) Saoud made his entrance. Not the slight, 
est excess was committed; and the Meccawees still 
remember with gratitude the etcellent discipline ob. 
served by the wildtBedouin soMiers. All the ^ops 
were immediately opened by order of the victorious 
chief, and every aylicle which his troops required 
was purchased with ready money. This forbearance 
was doubtless the effect of policy; but the artful 
conqueror ascribed it to a miracle. He told the 
ulemas in full council, that he had seen Mcdtamn^ 
in a dream, who threatened him that he should npi 
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survive threedays if a single grainof com were forcibly 
tycen from the holy city. But the displeasure of 
the Prophet did not extend to those objects of idola¬ 
try which offended the religious prejudices of the 
Wahabees. Above eighty splendid tombs, which co- 
vered the remains of the descendants of the Apostle, 
and formed the great ornaments of Mecca, were le¬ 
velled with the gBound; nor was the monument of 
the favourite and venerable Kadijah saved. The 
coffeehouses, or rather shops for spirituous liquors, 
next felt the desolating zeal of the Reformers. Piles 
of hookahs and Persian pipes were collected from 
these haunts and burnt in the presence of Saoud. 
The use of brandy aud tobacco were prohibited 
under severe penalties; and the inhabitants were 
* obliged to conform, outwardly at least, to the new 
creed, by abandbning their luxuries and rich dresses, 
and being moi% punctual in their devotions. Prayers 
for the sultan in the grand mosque were ordered to 
be abolished; -the government was placed in the 
hands of Abdel Main, the brother of Ghaleb; and 
in the following epistle this memorable conquest 
was cooununicated to the Ottoman Porte:— 

“ Saouu to Sblim. —entered Mecca on the 4th 
day of Moharram, in the 1218th year of the Hejira. 
I kept peace towardc the inhabitants. I destroyed 
all the tombh that '■were idolati^^usly worshipped. 
I abolished the levying of all customs above tWQ 
and a half per cent. I confimiad the cadi whom 
you had appointed to govern in the place, agreeably 
to the commands of Mohammed. I desire, that in 
thd ensuing years you will give orders^to the pashas 
of Shjun (Damascus) ‘and Mesr (Cairo) not to come 
acdunpanled with the mahmaJ, trumpets, and drums. 
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into Mecca and Medina. For why ? Religion is not 
profited by these things. Peace be between us; 
and may ^e blessing of Ood be unto you !-~-Dated 
on the 10th day of Moharram.” (May 3,1803.) 

From Mecca the Reformer turned his arms against 
Jidda; but the internal had allowed Ghaleb time to 
prepare for his reception by mounting the walls witli 
cannon from the vessels in the harbour. For eleven 
days the town was besieged; the supplies of water 
were cut off, in consequence of which n umbers perish, 
ed of thirst. But the inhabitants fought bravely> and 
the Wahabee chief, despairing of victory, was obliged 
to retreat; though some allege this forbearance was 
purchasedwith a bribeof30,000dollar8(i^6496>lfis.) 
While Saoud directed bis march towards the northern 
desert, the other issued from his stronghold, and 
sumed the government of Mecca. ^Knowing that he 
could not defend the place for any length of tim^ he 
compromised matters with the invader; and in con. 
sideration of his influence and high station he obtain, 
ed more favourable tergis ^an were usually granted 
to other proselyte chiefs. ' The capture of this city 
was the signal for other advantages in Hejas. The 
powerful tribe of Harb were compelled to yigld, 
but not without a severe contest; and their sttbmii- 
sion was followed by the sunvnder of Yembo. 

Early in the spring of 1804f Medina was added to 
the Wahabee conquests. The inhabitants, being more 
attached to the Turkish interest than the Meccawees, 
were not so leniently treated. The usual tribute 
was required, but private pK^)erQr was not injured. 
Saoud's firA care was to demolish the tombs knd 
strip them of all Utoirvalnabte ornaments.' {during 
the siege a oooridmble part of the taeasorei oT the 
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great mosque, more especially the golden vessels, 
had been seized by the governor of the town, Has- 
san el Khalaji, ostensibly for the purpose of relieving 
the general distress; but they were finally distri- 
buted among his own friends. The remainder fell 
a prey to the Wahabec general, who entered the sa. 
cred hejra himself, and penetrated behind the cur¬ 
tain of the Prophet's tomb, where he laid his sacri. 
legious hands on every thing valuable that could be 
found. Among these hoarded treasures the most 
remarkable is said to have been a brilliant star set in 
diamonds and pearls, which was suspended directly 
over the coffin. Around it were deposited many cost¬ 
ly vessels set with jewels, earrings, bracelets, neck- 
laces, and other ornaments, sent as presents from all 
^arts of the empire, but principally brought by the 
greathajjiswhopassedthroughthecity. Oftliiscol- 
lectiun be sold jpart to the SJieriffof Mecca, and car¬ 
ried the remainder with him to Deraiah, which is said 
to have consisted chiefly of pearls and corals. The 
total value of the booty ^as Mtimated at more than 

300,000 dollars(<£64,687> lOs.); though there is good 
reason for supposing that the donatioirs of the Faith, 
ful^. accumulated there for ages, must have amounted 
to a much greater sum, had not the governors of the 
town or the guardian: of the sepulchre occasionally 
relieved their necessities by large drafts from this 
religious eKchequer. Allured by its glittering ap¬ 
pearance, the Wahabees attemp|ed to destroy the 
lofty dome, and throw down the gilded globe and 
crescent which surmount it ; but the solid structure 
and the leaden covering rendered this a difficult 
undertaking; and. as ^wo of the workmen slipj^. 
froih the roof and were predpitat^ to the ground. 
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the work of destruction was abandoneda drcum- 
stance ascribed to a visible miracle wrought by the 
Prophet in favour of his monument. The tomb 
itself was left uninjured; but Saoud prohibited as 
idolatrous all visits, prayers, or adorations addressed 
to it; no other mark of devotion being allowed but 
the regular pilgrimage. Here, as at Mecca, the due 
observance of prayer, and the ne^tion of silk and 
tobacco, were imposed with great strictness. At the 
appointed hours a body of Arabs, armed with large 
sticks, had orders to patrol the streets and drive 
the inhabitants to the common place of worship. 
The names of all the adult males were called over 
in the mosque after morning, noonday, and evening 
prayers, and such as did not answer to the roll wars 
punished. A respectable woman^ accused of having 
smoked a hookah, was paraded thjougb the streets 
on a jackass, wfth the pipe suspended from her neck, 
round which was twisted the long flexible tube. 

Between the capture of MecSa and thA of Me, 
dina happened the deitfa of Abdelazeez, who was as. 
sassinated, in October 1803, by a Persian whose 
relations the*Wahabees had murdered. His eldest 
son Saond was unanimously elected his succelsor; 
and in the necessary quaUtles of a religious lead^pr 
he flu^ surpassed his &ther. fie had be^o trained to 
war from his youth,, having* carried arms in battle 
when only at the age of twelve. For many years 
he had oonductefliaU the wars; and to him may be 
ascribed the conquest of flejaz. From die time, 
however, t^t Kis rbign began, it was remarked Uiat 
he never Ibnght persoiudly. jn any engagement^ but 
alwM dimted bis army from a position kt aoaie 
distance in die rear. In person he is siud to have 
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where the labour and cqtense of artificial irrigation 
were necessary. Merchants paid yearly two uid a 
half per cent, on their capital, though they seldom 
returned an account of mcne than one-fourth of 
their property. The most considerable portion of 
his revenue was drawn from his own donnuns. 
As he made^t a nde, whenever any of the conquer* 
ed cities or districts re))elled, to plunder them for 
the first offence and confiscate for the second, most 
of the landed property in Nejed had accrued to the 
public treasury (Hci/ el Mat), and was lot out' to 
farmers, who were obliged to pay a third, or a half, 
of the produce, according to circumstances. Many 
villages of Hejas, the pastures near^he Syrian De- 
sert, and the mountains towards Yemen, wtfe thlis 
attached to the exchequer at Dei^^ab. The sheiks 
were not allow^ any concern lha the taxes > but 
they met the cojlectorB at the spots appointed for pay. 
ment, whidl were generally watering.places, where 
the people were directed to repair. 

The income of Saoftd was much more tiian suf. 
fldent to deirey the, public expenditure, tbou^ it 
was by no means so great as was generally reTOrt- 
ed. The largest amount, according to Burckhmt's 
information, in one year was 3,000,000 (ff dollars 
(£431,250); but on an avenge it did not exceed 
1,000,000 annually. Tbemitli^formilitmypurposes 
must have been trifiing, as tboe was no standing army 
and no regular |Ay. The eosUiest pdrt of the esta* 
blisbment woe bis guests and bis borsep. Of the 
latter he ha^ no ibwer tbsm 2000 as his own proper¬ 
ty ; for some of adiid he gaioe the extravagant price 
of £600 or £600. When an expedition warme- 
ditated against the enemy, tbe sheiks levied soldiers 
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by a kind of conscription, from every village, camp, 
or family, under their control, according to its popi). 
Jation; and the corps was again dissolved as soon as 
the campaign was over. All from the age of eighteen 
to sixty, whether piarried or unmarried, were requir¬ 
ed to attend. On pressing emergencies no numbers 
were mentioned; the diief merely said* ** Weshall 
not count those who join th); army, but those who 
stay behinda summons which was understood to 
include every man capable of bearing arms. 

The necessary provisions for a soldier during one 
campaign were reckoned to be 100 lbs. of flonr, 60 lbs. 
or 60 lbs. of dates, 520 lbs. of butter, a water-sl^, and 
a sack of wheal^or barley for the camel. 
'^Str^gems and sudden invasions being most fa¬ 
vourable for thei^ purpose, no other mode of war- 
farC'WBS practised When Saoud pjpnned an incur, 
sion, the object of it was known to^himself alone. 
He assemble the emirs at a certain ptdnt, general¬ 
ly a watering-station, which was idways selected so 
as to deceive the enemy. *If\he march was intend¬ 
ed for the northward, the place of rendezvous was 
appointed several days’ journey to the south; the foe 
wi^ then taken c^pletely by surpnse; wd such 
were the caution and celerity with whi(^ th^ at¬ 
tacks were otecuted ^at they seldom failed of sue. 
cess, were made at all seasons of the year, 

even in Uie sacred memth of Ramadan. The army 
was always preceded by a vanghard of 30 or 40 
horsemen; and if they wen obliged to advance 
under ni^t, the chief and all the prindpal ahdks 
had torches carried before them. Xn CQmiqg to 
close ution the troops were divided into three or 
four squadrons, one bdiind another; the’first com- 
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.posed of horsemen and the second of camel-riders, 
these being reckoned the main strength of the army. 
The bravest and most renowned of Saoud’s warriors 
were his bodyguard} abont 300 in number, who were 
constantly kept as a corps of reserve. They usually 
fought in complete armour, and had their horses 
covered wi(h a quilted woollen stuff called Ubs, 
impenetrable to lances or swords. To all who fell 
in battle he ensured the enjoyment of paradise; 
and when the mare of a slain sheik galloped back to 
the ranks with an empty saddle, it was hailed as 
the happy ti<UngB that a true believer had mcchanged 
his cotton keffie for a crown of martyrdom. 

At the time of his accession nearly the whole 
extent of Ardlna bad been reduced to submission. 
It was seldom thought advisable to garrison Sny 
district that he had subdued, the influence of the 
sheik whom be placed over it, and the terror of 
his own name, being gently sufficient ,to keep 
the vanquished in subjection., When some of .the 
more powerful tribe^relaxed in their allegiance, or 
became irregnlar in the* payment of tribute,- tiiree 
or four flying expeditions were sent against them, 
which soon brought them back to obedience. The 
dread of losing them crops andHheir cattle overcame 
the scruples of the most rectory; and Saoud was 
often heard to say, “ Hut no Arabs had evn* been 
staunch Wahabi until they had suffered two or 
three times froqi the plundering of his troopB.** Me- 
dina waa the onfy ^ere it was found ne¬ 

cessary to a constknt mllitmy force, the inha¬ 
bitants being naturally hostile to his religion |nd 
his government. In Meeck the powef 0 / G^baleb 
was still oontiderabte, and at Jidda his authority 
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remained in full force; but his great talents for in— 
triguc, his venerable office^ and his personal influ. 
ence over several Bedouin tribes, induced his rival 
to keep on amicable terms with him. 

Since the conquest of Hejas most of the regulai' 
piIgrim>caravaDs had ceased, rather than submit to 
the conditions which the reformers exacted. Only a 
few succeeded in making their way, and these were 
chiefly Moggrebins, Abyssinians, and Indians, who 
show^ more humility than the other Moslem. For 
several years this state of matters continued; but 
the pilgrimage, so far from being abolished, as 
some travellers have alleged, might have continued 
without interruption, had the tenns and safe-con- 
duct of the W^abees been accepted. Saoud was 
punctual in his annual visits to Mecca, and was 
always accompanied with numbers of his followers, 
wliostr enthusiasm, as dawribed by on eyewitness 
(All Bey), must have put laser Mussulmans to the 
blu^h. Columns of ,half.naked men, with match, 
locks on their shoulders an^ khunjers in their 
belts, pressed towuds the 'Temple to perform the 
towaf and kiss the black stone. Impa^Jent of de. 
lay, they precipitated themselves upon the spot, 
some of them opening their way with sticks in their 
hands. Confusion was ,soon at its height; and in 
the tumult the devotees^were prevented from hear, 
ing the vdees of their guides or the ctanmands of 
their chieft. • 

i 

In making the seven circuits their mevements 
were accelerated by mutual impulse,, until tiiey le- 
senfbled a swarm of bees flitting in rapid disorder ■ 
round thf Kaaba; and by their tumultuous pressure 
brealdtig all the lamps near it with the muskets 
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which they carried on thdr shoulders. These cere- 
monies done, they rushed to the ZemzemWel!» but 
in such crowds, and.with such precipitation, that 
in a few moments, ropes, buckets, and pull^s, were 
laid in ruins. The sesrants abandoned their posts; 
And in this emergency the Wahpbees contrived to 
obtain the miraculous liquid, by forming a chain of 
each other's hands, which enabled them to descend 
to the water. Unfortunately for the numerous cha. 
rities of the mosqne the reformers had brought no 
money with them. The well required alms, and 
the officers of the Temple expected their gratuities; 
and these pious debts the Bedouins discharged by 
giving them twenty or thirty grains of very coarse 
gunpowder, small bits of le^, or a few grains of 
coffee. The guides that repeated their prayers, fiid 
the barbers who shaved their hlads, were paid in 
the same coin. * On these occasioilS Saoud, pd^haps 
dreading the fate of his &ther, always kept himself 
surrounded with his chosen guard, even while mak¬ 
ing his turns round thr Kaaba; and, insteadof seat¬ 
ing himself during his devotions in the usual place, 
he mounted un the roof of the well, as being a more 
safe position. , 

While Hejas thus remained tranquil, the Waha- 
bees chiefly diMcted their expeditions against their 
neighbours in'the east and the north. The district 
about Busson being ridi meattieand dates, the banks 
of Shat el Arab and of the Eui^uAtes up to Anab, 
were the teenei 'o^iheir annual attacks.» A negro 
slave of Saoud*! called Hark, at the head of’a Arong 
detachmeiA, made various excursions into tbeSyriu 
Desert, and frightened the Arab tibes in Uie^icinily 
of Al^po. In 1810, the plains of Hauran wdhs in- 
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vad^ by the oommander ia penon; and so r^id and 
imezpected were his movements, that although it re. 
quired more than a month to arrive at the point of 
attack, thirty.five villages were sacked and laid in 
ashes by his soldiers, before the Pasha of Damascus, 
who had only two days' notice of his ai^roach, could, 
make any demonstrations of defence. Towards the 
south the Wahabees were not idle in extending the 
influence of their arms over some of the still uncon. 
quered provinces. Abu Nokta,nenr the close of1804, 
descended wiUi a numerous body of Arabs from the 
mountains, and spread dismay over the coimtry. 
The towns of Loheia and Hodeida were plunder, 
ed; after which he retired to the hills, where he 
kept the whole frontier of Yemen in check till his 
dmlh in 1809. Sanaa, however, does not seem to 
have been made<*(he object of attack. Saoud had 
repeaVedly oflfered the plunder otj^ tlSat rich city to 
Hamoud and Abu Nokta, by way of attaching them 
tq his interest; but he never actually ordered either 
of them to undertake tfae^ conquest of it, probably 
from a wish to reserve that enterprise fltf himself. 
The extensive districts of Hadnmaut and Oman 
oflTeiqd a tempting booty, and were harassed by fre. 
quent plundering (qeursions. The sovereigns of 
these itfindpalities had (tendered their homage to the 
Wahabee chief, and agreed to pay an annual tri- 
bitfe; but in a single-year they threw off their sub* 
missimi to him, and his arms were, then too much 
oceipied hi another quarter to effed Uiein leduction. 
The IslA of Bahrein and the Joassamee jjnmtes had 
embraoed the new doctrines, and carried' them into 
profitable oparatioa by harassing the emnmeroe on 
the dulfj, but the power of Saoud on that coast 
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soatained an irreparable loss in the destruction of 
Ras el Khyma, by the En^sh expedition from 
Bombay. 

Although the Wahabees had come to open host!, 
iities with the Turkish government, since they had 
interrupted the haj-caravans and fwbidden the 
people to pray In their mosques for the welfisre of 
the sultan, yet the Porte had hitherto remained al. 
most inactive. Yu8suf,paahaofDamaBCU8,inl809, 
made indeed some faint preparations for attacking 
the distnct of Jot But t^ .was merely a vain de¬ 
monstration of his zeal, as the expediticm never took 
place. The immense desehs that extended between 
the Syriui and Arabian capitals rendered it impos¬ 
sible to transit sufficient provisions and ammuy- 
tion for a r^olar campaign; and made it obvious 
that, if ever the Turkish influence was to be re* 
stor^ over the holy dties, the ei(brt*fot dispossening 
the Wahabees must proceed from Egypt, on which 
* the Hejazees almost exclunvelydependedfor the com- 
mon necessaries of life* llie torbulent state of that 
country, and the insubor^ation of the Mamlouk 
Beys, for some time prevented Mohammed All, who 
had beki appointed pasha by ^e Porte in 1804, 
from adopting any warlike menures against a fo- 
reign enemy. might haae*been dmi^ however, 
tovuda the reduction of Hejda, by merdy shutting 
the ports of Suez and Gosseir against the Aiabimi 
shipping; but thf viceroy, notwithstanding the 
firmans fratn Cmistantinoplf, had too deep an in¬ 
terest in tile traffic of the Bed Sea to sanction a pro- 
hibitory sysfora, which would Have cut off the guns 
that flowed into his coflers fihm that channek 

Ambition at kagtli overruled the passion of ara-' 
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rice in the breact of AU. The deliverance of the 
sepulchre* was likely to add a celebrity to his name, 
that would exalt him &r above all the pashas in the 
Turkish empire. To stimulate his exertions the 
sultan promised him the pashalic of Damascus fon 
one of his sons, so soon as he should obtmn posses¬ 
sion of Mecca and Medina. As it dras essential to 
have a sufficient flotilla at liis command for the con¬ 
veyance of troops and provisions, he caused 28 large 
and small vessels (from 100 to ^0 tons burden) to 
he built at Suez, which kept about 1000 workmen 
for three years in constant employment. 

In August 1811, this armada was ready for depar¬ 
ture. Toussoun Bey, the second son of the pasha, a 
yguth of eighteen, who had given proofs of extraor¬ 
dinary courage in the Mamlouk war, was placed 
in command. The expedition consisted of two parts, 
cavalry and in^try; the former^unounting to a 
body of about 800 men, Turks and Bedouins; and 
the latter, composed principally of Amaout soldiers,' 
to the number of 1600 or. 2000, under the direction 
of Saleh Agaan'd Omar Aga. In October, the fleet 
reached Yembo, which c^itulated after a feeble re- 
sistsnee of two dajf^ The town was not garrisoned 
by Wafaabees, b^by some troops belonging to the 
sheriff, who bad declexed himself a prcwelyte and 
an ally of Saoud. * 

Several months were consumed in negotiations ; 
fyr Ohaleb, when he heard of th^ ^rmidable arma- 
ment of Ali Pasha, had thought it advissffile to enter 
into, a Mcret oeirespondence with him, in which be 
cmnmunioatod much information as t6 the actual 
state sad fsreenf the ederay j and pimnised to throw 
off his i^egianice to them on the first appearance of 
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a respectable Torkisb army in Hejaz. Toussoun. 
however^ soon discovered that the state of the eoun- . 
try was by no means su^ as he had ezpeded from 
the representations of the sheriff, who was evidently 
not sincere in his offers of ^endship, and only wait¬ 
ing to join'the stronger party. The inhabitants were 
too much overawed by the vigilance and power of 
Saoud, to stir without some more decided prospect of 
ultimate success. A few of the Bedouins in the 
neighbourhood of Yembo were all he was able to 
detach fnun the Wahabees. 

To put an end to this state of fruitless inactivity, 
Toussoun resolved to attack Medina, wisely judging 
this step more prudent than marching towards 
Jiddp or Mecca, where the stratagems of the sberif 
might have bem as &tiU to him as the arms of 
Saoud. Xieaving a garrison at Yeihbo, he set out 
on his expeditioi^ January 1812. * The towns of 
Bedr and Safra were taken after a slight skirmislr. 
At the village of Jedeida the rotri leads through a 
narrow passage between s^p and rugged monn. 
tains. In this defile, which extends ^ l^gth about 
one hour and arhalf, the Turkish army was at qnce 
assaiied by the unit^ force of the Harbs and Wa- 
habees, who thickly covned the ^adpicea on both 
sides, to the number of 20,008 infantry, and frion 
600 to 800 horsemen, commanded by AbdaUah and 
Faisal, two of the 8(m8 of Saoud. Instead of retr^t- 
ing to the village, ivhere they might have defended 
thmselvea, the invader^ on the firsf cary'of alarm, 
took to flight; while tiielr nimble enemies pressi^ 
from behind, knd outnuming them along the Mils, 
poured incetaant.voUeys upon their disordered lanka. 
About were kilM; and the whole body might 
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have been anmhiiated bad the Wahabeee initaatly 
pushed over the mountains, instead of cont^ting 
themselves with seising the baggage and artillery* 




not forfeit liii repataUon for bravery. With tears 
gushing from his eyes, he was beard to ^claim to 
his dying squadrons, "Will none of you stand by 
me?” and after vainly endeavouring to rally his 
troops, he hastened to the rear with only two horse¬ 
men of his own suite, and plunged into the midst of 
the enemy, to tnake them desist from the pursuit. 
Having set fire to his camp at Bedr, and left hu mili¬ 
tary chest, which he had not the means to remove, 
he embarked at the nearest port, where some of his 
shlps'lay at anchor, and proceeded to Yembo, where 


in a few days he was joined by the wreck of his 
army. These'’ibsses completely disheartened the 
troops; the Bedouins deserted, Saleh Aga and Omar 
Aga declared they would no longer fi^t in Hejas, 
and were sent back to Cairo. The Wahabees scour- 


ed the country to the shprerof the Red Sea, being 
joined by the Sheiiff Ohaleb in person. 

^U^ien the intelligence of this failure was known 
tOc4li Pasha he 1^ no time in preparing for a new 
expedition. Fren^reinforcements of men and am- 
munition daily arrived; while large sums of money 
were sent for distribution among the Bedouin sheiks; 
by which means a eonsidetable number of them 
were detached from the interest, of Saoud. In Oc¬ 
tober 1812, Tbussoun thought himself sufficiently 
str^^ to make a second attempt upon Medina. 
Thcr gold of Bgypt had (^ned the diangeroui pass 
of Jedsida; and the Turidsh army arrived wi^out 
opposition under the walls of the city of the Pr6- 
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phet. The town and castle were occupied by a 
Wahabee garrison, well supplied with provisions for 
a long siege; but the chief aid his soldiers were so 
dated with their former success, and so confidoit in 
the strength of their for^ess, that th^ seemed to 
have abandoned themselves to a state of the most 
culpable inactivity. Ahmed Aga, an officer of ae. 
knowledged bravery, but whose idle boasting had 
procured him the surname of Bonaparte, entered 
the suburbs with little resistance, and drove the 
enemy into the inner town. As the Turks had 
nothing but light fieldpieoea to batter tfie wall, the^ 
siege was protracted to fourteen or fifteoi days. At 
length a mine was laid, and while the inhabitants 
were engaged in their mid.4lay prayers, part ‘d 
the fortifications was blown up, And the Arnaouts 
marched into tl^ dty. The Wah^hees fled injur, 
prise towards the castle: above 1000 of them were 
butchered in the streets, and about 1500 sought 
refuge in the citadel, which, friim its situation, 
might have set the Egyptian artill^ at deflanee. • 
The plac» was instantly plundered; and after stand, 
ing out for three weeks, the garrison, fin^g their 
provisions'exhausted, were forced to capitulaffi,— 
Ahmed B<maparte having promised to gnmt them 
a safe condu^, and providi camels for earrying 
the baggage of sudi as wisb^ to letum to Nejed. 
These stipulations, however, were shamefidly vio¬ 
lated. Only fifty*camels instead of 300 were pro- 
cured, whi^ obliged the emigrants to leave behind 
them the gipater part of their dfocts; and no sooner 
had they quitted the predficit of the town, than tiie 
Turldsh soldiers pursu^, stopped, and slau^itered 
as many of them as they could ov^take. In the 
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true style of Tartar barbarity, Ahmed collected the 
flkulls of all the Wahabees Ulled at Medina, and 
constructed them into a kind of tower on the high 
road to Yerobo. 

Am<mg the soldiers in the pasha's army who 
signalized their bravery at tlie siege of Medina was 
a young Scotchman about twenty years of age, a 
native of Edinburgh, named Thomas Keith. He 
had served as a gunsmith in the 7^ Highlanders, 
during the English expedition into Egypt, where he 
was taJcen prisoner, and purchased from a common 
^ soldier by Ahmed Bonaparte, in whose ser>'ice he 
changed his religion and became a Mussulman. A 
fhvour^te Sicilian Mamlouk of his master having 
ofered him some insult, tiie indignant Scotchman 
drew his sword ; blows ensued, and the aggressor 
fell.. To escape^the consequences, Keith, who now 
bore the name of Ibrahim Aga, imj^ored Uie protec¬ 
tion of Mohammed All’s lady, vrtio befriended him, 
and recommended' him to her son, Toxusoun Bey. 
• Here again, on account of )toine trifling neglect of 
duty, he incurred the displeasure of bis master, who 
gave orders that he shoiUd be put ib death. His 
xooBi was beset wi^ slaves, ready to execute the ca¬ 
pricious mandate of the prince; but the brave fel¬ 
low defended the entt&nce with his sword for half an 
hour against the assadants, and then threw himself 
out of window, and escaped to his kind protect- 
ress.' Touisonn was soon reooneited; and being sen- 
sil^e of llnahim’s merit and approved'courage, he 
made him chi^ of his Mamlm^ Keith was one 
of the two horsemen that stebd by tbe young prince 
at the |>as8 of Jedeida, on which oocasum he was pro- 
moted to the <^ftce of treasumr,—4be second in rank 
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at the court of a pasha. At Medina he fon^t with 
equal courage, being the first man that mounted the 
breach, and after distinguishing himself on sevend 
otl)^r occasions, he was made governor of that city 
in April 1815. ’ - 

Tile success of '^e expedition in northern Hejax 
encouraged Ali Pasha to despatch another of 1000 
horse and 500 foot against Jidda and Mecca, un¬ 
der the command of his brother-in-law Mustapha 
Bey. The Sheriff Ghaleb, intimidated by the fall 
of Medina, had renewed his offers to the Turks, and 
sent messepgers inviting their chief to enter the town 
under his charge. Thus deserted by his relation, 
Medaifa, who commanded the Wahabee forces in 
that district, found himself too weak to hazard a 
battle, and retired towards Tait Jidda was seized 
by a detachment of a few hundred men, while Mns- 
tapHa, with the'^principal corps, entered Mecca in 
January 1813. The property of the dtizens was re- 
Bpected, as it had formerly been ^y the soldiers of 
Saoud; while 1000 Artibs and black slaves, with the, 
sheriff at their head, were added to the ranks of 
the Egyptian drmy. Tmf immediately fell, and its 
brave defender, Medaifi^ was soon' after seized'^by 
the partisans of 6haleb,'and despdtcbed to Copstaa. 
tinople, where the youngest 86n of Mohammed All 
presented him to his sovereign, with the k^ of 
the holy cities, together with many ^ualde offer¬ 
ings. The noble captive was immediately behraded; 
and thus thb Reformers lost tbeif most active and 
intrepid ally^ln Hejaa. 

The recov^ of this pvovinee opened a free pas. 
sage for the baj-caravans, wUeh had been intefnipU 
ed for several years; but it had not broken the 
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power of the Wahabees. All the tribes eastward of 
the mountains that bound the great desert parallel 
with the sea^ stiU acknowledged the supremacy of 
Saoud. The Turks never encountered them in:|he 
open country without being defeated; and as the 
conduct of Ohalcb was by no means such as to in¬ 
spire his new allies with confidence, Mohammed 
Ali thought it necessary to visit in person the scene 
of action, that he might establish his authority on a 
more sectire and permanent footing. Egypt had 
long been in a state of complete subjection; so that 
he could allege no excuse to the Forte for disobedience 
to its perempto;^ commands. He embarked at Suez 
with 2000 in&ntry, while an equal number of ca¬ 
valry, accompanied by a train of 8000 camels, pro¬ 
ceeded by land.,, Of the latter only five hundred 
survived, the rest having perished on the road 
owing to the scardty^of herbage/ On bis arrival 
at Mecca he ingratiated himself with the inhabit¬ 
ants, by distributing presents and ordering the 
mosques to. be reptired.* Nis first interviews with 
Ghaleb were on friendly terms, but he soon became 
cool in his demonstrations of amity. ' Although both 
had sworn on tile Koran never to attempt any thing 
contrary to the inUrest, safety, or life of each other, 
'these Venn were not ^c<msidered binding longer than 
it was convmiient to keep them. Both were equally 
suspicioas, and accused each other of insidious ma- 
diinations. It now became the principal object of the 
Egyptian pasha to arrest and imprison ^is rival-;— 
an .enterprise of no small difficulty, considering the 
sheriff*! influence over the neighbouring Arabs, and 
the. strength of the castle where he resided, which 
was well fuj^lied with provisioni, and defended by 
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a garrison of 800 men. This feat was at length 
accomplished by a stratagem; Ghaleb was seized, 
while paying a visit of ceremony to Touasonn, by a 
detadiment of soldiers, who lay concealed in Ihe* 
apartments adjoining the court-yard of the house 
which he had just entered. After a short captivity 
at Mecca, be was conveyed by way of Coaseir to 
Cairo, where he was joined by his wives and a 
retinue of eunuchs and slaves; but he died of the 
plague in the summer of j816at Salonica, the place 
which the Porte had assigned for his residence. The 
fate of tlus chief spread terror among all his parti, 
sans, and caused a revolution in the whole political 
affairs of the country. Yahia, a distant relation of 
his and formerly an antagonist, was appmnted go^er. 
nor of the dty, with a monthly stipend from the pa^a. 

Among the hostile tribes near Mecca, none had 
displayed a moit resolute oppositionHhan tfaeBegoum 
Arabs who inhabited Taraba, where most o( Gha- 
leb’s troops had taken refuge;•and whidi thus be¬ 
came a point of union i)r fll the southern Wahabees, 
as Deraiah was of the northern. Their leader at this 
time was a widow, named Ghalia, whose hurtiand 
had been one of the principal men of the place.* She 
was possessed of great wealth, which was distributed 
libendly among all the poor*of the tribe who were 
willing to fight against the Turks. The Egyptian 
soldiers entertained the most absurd notion of her. 
powen as a sora^ess, and believed that she had 
the fiMmlty, by means of eertain ptfsonal fiivours, of 
npdering the Wahdbee duefr invincible. 

In the bhginning of November 1818, Tonssoun 
was despatched from Taif Vi.th 9000 men,*a9d on 
hii reaching Taraba th|» trpopS; were immedhitely 

V 
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ordered to attack the place. The Arahe defended 
their walls With great spirit, being animated by 
the presrace and exhortations of the heroic widow. 
*The assailants were easily repulsed; and next day 
they commenced their retreat, closely pressed by 
the Bedouins, who harassed them so severely that 
they were obliged to abuidon their baggage, tents, 
arms, and provisions. Upwards of 780 men were 
slaughtered in the flight; many more died of hun> 
ger and thirst; and the whole must have been an> 
nihilated but for the intrepidity of the celebrated 
Thomas Keith, who with a handful of horsemen re. 
took a piece of artillery, which he pointed so well 
that he gave the fugitives time to cross the defile 
before the enemy could advance. After a variety 
of hardships and hairbreadth scapes, Toussoun ar. 
rived at Taif u^ih the wreck of bis army ; and 
for eighteen mdntfas all hostile operations in the 
field were suspended. 

As Ali had seem every expedition into the in. 
terior fail, except that ag^Sf. Medina, a naval ar. 
mament, areompanied by 1500 soldiers and nu. 
merous transports with provisions, under the com¬ 
mand of Hossein Aga and Zaim Oglu, was fitted 
out at Jidda, and' directed to make an attack on 
Gonfode, which for flue years had been in the pos. 
session of the Sbdk Tami, chief of the Azir Arabs 
and successor of Abu Nockta. The town, whksh 
was without a natural supply of water and defended 
only a small garrison, was takra in Mur^ 1814; 
not, however, without a brave defence and a great 
expe^ of blood. The wails uid basttoiti> being 
composed of earth or ufibaked bricks, yidded tO the 
cannon-ballf, whidi sunk into Utem without de. 
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stroying them. From the Bmallneas of the space, 
and the close contact of the parties, thk vseae of car* 
nage within became dreadhil in the extreme. Not 
only the swords and knives, but even the teeth and* 
nails of the combatants were made use of in their 
fury; several of the besiegers were killed, or rather 
tom to pieces, in this horrid encounter; while not 
one who had been engaged on the other side was left 
alive. The brutal Zaim, exasperated at their obsti¬ 
nate, published a reward of200 piastres (£3, Os. 8d.) 
for every Arab head, or pair of ears, that should be 
brought to him by his troops. The Amaout soldiers, 
naturally greedy, dispersed themselves in every di¬ 
rection to reap ^eir bloody harvest, dragging their 
wretched victims from their lurking-holes, somg of 
whom consented to save their lives at the expense 
of mutilation. The Turks havinf got {wssession of 
the place, wer#ordered to roaintam it as a military 
post. But their triumpli was short. Early in May 
they were surprised by the descent of a corps of 
8000 or 10,000 WahB|>e^, under the personal com¬ 
mand of Tami. Their appearance spread general 
constematiom; the Amaout guard at the well were 
cut to pieces; wd the pamc..Btruck commander 
srith most of the troops fled t<f the shqw that lay 
in the htfhour. The invaders entered the town, 
where th^ put all that could be found to the sword; 
and such was their eagemeu in pursuit, that th^ 
swam after the fugitives, and actually killed nnmbm 
of them is the water under the guns of the vessels. 

These r^eated disasters greatly* diqilease^, but 
they did nflt discourage Ali Pasha, who bad now 
established bis beadquarteft at T^f. Zaim^Of^n 
was'appointed governor of Jidda; and Touspouii, 
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who by hifl inconaiderate attack on Taraba had 
incurred hie &ther’8 dupleaaurej remained statimied 
at Mecca. At thia time Uie state of Tuilciah affitira 
in Hejaa did not by any means promise a iavoarable 
iasoe to the contest. The certain death that awaited 
all prisoners rendered the very name of Wahabee 
a terror among the pasha’a troops. The arreara of 
pay for two or three months, and the extreme dearth 
of provisions, which had risen to such a height that 
a soldier could barely afford to purchase a subsistence 
of bread and onions (his only food), spread consider, 
able discontent in the army. 

Under these circumstances Ali was perhaps the 
only individual of his own court or army that did 
nol^ despair of ultimate success. Relying on the 
powerful auxiliaries of money and patience, he bad, 
since his resideiAie at Tai’f, endeavoured to reopen 
a friendly interdoune with the Bedouins; and in 
this he partially succeeded. The profusion with 
which be scattered 'doUars around him was felt in 
the heart of the Wahabef bast; and although the 
attachment thus procured was perhaps not very sin¬ 
cere, yet numbers affected to be so, and at least re. 
main^ neuter that they might partake of his boun¬ 
ty. His policy toftrards the inhabitants of Hejaz 
was equally conciliatary. He abolished or dimi . 
nished the customs on ‘various articles, particularly 
coffee; he gave liberal donations to the holy places^ 
and even performed at the Kaabsb the tedious and 
absurd ceremonies of the Moslem ritual. * 

At this important crisis an irreparable misfintone 
befell the Whhabees in the deaUi of Saodd, who ex- 
pire<^ of a fever at Delilah in April 181^ at the 
age of sixty-e^t Inhim th^kst anindefetigable 
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leader, possessing all the talents necessary for the 
emineRt situation which be held. Victory never 
abandoned his colours while he was at the head of 
his troops; and to his loss may be attributed the 
disasters which soon after befell his nation. His 
last words, it is said, were addressed to his eldest 
son and successor, Abdallah, advising him never to 
engage the Turks in open plainsa principle which, 
if strictly followed, would have ensured in all pro* 
hability the recovery of Hejaz. 

Abdallah bad been trained to arms from infoncy, 
and it is recorded of him, that at the early age of 
five years he could gallop his mare. He was even 
more distinguished for courage than his father, as 
he made it a constant rule to fight every wbeic^ in 
person. His mental qualities wgre considered to be 
of the first order, and so long a^ Saoud filled the 
throne he occu^ed the second place*in his dominions; 
none of his other brothers being allowed to exercise 
any influence in public affairs.* With all his supe¬ 
rior reputation for bravery and skill in war, how¬ 
ever, be knew not so well as his predecessor how to 
manage Uie*political interests of the tribes under 
his command^ whose general strength was* now 
weakened by the quarrels of thd great sheiks; while 
the. measures which he adopted in opposing Mo¬ 
hammed All seemed to i»dVe that he by no means 
possessed the wisdom and sagacity of his fother. 

The prospeets.of the Turks began to assume a 
brighter s&peet Their army bad been strengthened 
by various reinfon^ents: 20,000 men wer$ now 
at the ounmand of tiie viceroy, and dia^ibuted over 
different parts of the country. At Mecca 360 were 
stationetaider Hnahim Aga ud the Shoiff Y^aj 
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between 300 and 400 were at Medina^ where Divan 
Effendi had the comraand; 300 formed the garri- 
son of Yembo and Jidda. The remainder were 
eitlier with All himself, or with Hassan Pasha and 
his brother Abdin Bey, acting as the advanced posts 
of the army to the southward of Taif. Four hun. 
dred Bedouin soldiers were placed under tlie charge 
of Sheriff Rajah, a relation of Ohaleb and a distin¬ 
guished leader of the Wababees in Hejoz, who had 
been won over to the side of the enemy. 

One obstatde alone retarded the immediate adop- 
tion of offensive measures. Tlic campaign had 
proved most destructive to the Egyptian camels; 
hundreds of their dead bodies streW^ the roads be¬ 
tween Jidda and Taif, and occasioned such a pesti¬ 
lential stench tha^ the inhabitants were obliged to 
consi^e them tb ashes with dry ^rass from the 
adjoining mountains. At a moderate calculation, 
during the three years of the war, 30,000 of these 
animals belonging to the army had perished in 
Hejaz. The arrival of thu pilgrim-caravans in No¬ 
vember brought a reinforcement of 6000 or 7000, 
chiefly of the Syrian breed, which wereTx-’tter adapt¬ 
ed than the others for military purposes. 

While these me&sures were in preparation the 
Wahabees had made frequent incursions towards 
Taif, and against the tnbes which had espoused tlw 
cause of the pasha. To intercept the communica¬ 
tion between Jidda and Mecca they attacked the 
camp at Bahra, which they pillaged baggage, 
carrying off a small caravan And massacring aJl 
the inhabitants they could find. The pride of the 
Turks Vas still farther tumbled by another defeat. 
Abdin Bey with his Amaouts, who occopisd certfrin 
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districts in the province of Tehama, had laid desolate 
the country to the extent of forty miles, that by 
means of this artificial desert he might prevent the 
sudden incursions of the enemy. Notwithstanding 
these cruel precautions, the Sheik Bakrouj, at the 
head of his Arabs and a strong detachment from 
Tami, stole by surprise into the Turkish camp at 
Barush about daybreak, and fell upon the sleeping 
soldiers, of whom they slaughtered BOO besides 80 
horsemen. Bakrouj pursued the fugitives during 
two days; and not an individual would have escaped 
destruction had not Hossein Bey with a troop of 
cavalry covered their retreat. Such of them as fell 
alive into the bands of the pursuers were cruelly 
' mutilated, by having their arms and legs cut off, 
and then left to perish in that horrid condition. 

The whole effective strength of^he Egyptian army, 
reinforced by ^00 horsemen of Libyan Beftouins 
from Cairo, was now (»Uected near Taif ; and from 
the state of his storehouse and the number of his 
camps, Mohammed considered his success no 
longer doubtful. He resolved to place himself at their 
head, and totake the command in person of the next 
expedition, whidi was directed against Taxs^, in 
revenge for the disgrace and losses that had been 
sustained there by his favaurite son. A well.^* 
pointed urtillery, con8i8.ting*of twelve fieldpiecesy^- 
500 axes fi>r cutting down the palm.grove8 near th^ 
town,-—« company of masons uid carpenters for the 
purpose df opening a mine to Mow it up at once,— 
encoun^ fte soldiers to believe that the vvalls of 
Taraba .could not long remain standing. To crown 
the work of a lOad of vrater.mekm aeiNli 

was brought from Wady Fatima, and jMusded through 
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the ranks, indicating his intention of sowing them 
on the spot which the devoted place still occupied. 
The Wahabees were nothing daunted at these pomp¬ 
ous demonstrations. Confident in the strength of his 
position, Bakrouj wrote a sneering epistle to Ali, 
advising him to return to Egypt, or provide better 
troops if lie meant to fight with him. 

In January 1815, the pasha, with all the forces 
and camels he could muster, left Mecca and pro¬ 
ceeded towards Kolach, where Hassan Pasha, Ach. 
med Bonaparte, Topous Oglu, Sheriff Kajah, and 
otlier chiefs, were already assembled; and where 
sufficient provisioos had been collected for fifty or 
sixty days. While here, information was brought 
that the enemy had seised upon Bissel, a strong 
position in their rear, which wouid enable them to 
interrupt the coBiinunication between Koladi and 
Tuf.Bissel is level spot of grouifi encircled by 
a natural rampart of hills, through which are seve¬ 
ral narrow passes or entrances. On these eminences 
the Wahabees were posted^ M^ile the area within 
contained their stores and ammunition, besides a 
great quantity of private property. Tbew whole force 
was {sekoned about 25,000 infirntry, accompanied 
^ 5000 camels; but they had few cavalry, and were 
entirely destitute of artillery. Among the distin¬ 
guished leaders of this army were Faisal, brother of 
Abdallidi, the renowned heroine Ghalia, the Sheik. 
Tami, with all the.chieft of the Yemen mountains, 
and some whose dwellings were u far esatward as 
the borders of Hadrsmaut. 

Wb*en the pasha's cavalry approadied they wisely 
remained on their hills, andrepulsed with some loss 
an att^ made on a valley where the Turks wished 
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to plant one of th^ fieldpieces. A whole day was 
consumed in fruitless attempts; and such was the 
terror inflicted by the lances of'the Wahabees, that 
numbers desert^ the ranks and fled to Mecca, 
where they spread the alarming news of the pasha's 
death, and the total defeat of the expedition. Find, 
ing he could have no chance of success so long as 
the enemy kept the mountmns, the policy of Ali 
was to decoy them into the plain. He sent during 
the night for reinforcements from Kolach, and early 
next morning renewed the assault; commanding the 
oflicers to advance with tlieir columns closer to the 
enemy's position, and after the first fire to retreat 
in seeming disorder. The stratagem had the desired 
effect. The Arabs, seeing their adversaries fly, 
thought they were panie.«truck, gnd that the 
tunate moment for completely cnAhing them^had 
arrived. They ^prudently abancfoned the steeps 
and gave chase over the plain j and when they h^ 
advanced to a suflicient distance from their strong, 
holds the pasha wheeledround with his cavalry, out¬ 
flanked the pursuers, and after a hot engag^ent 
of five houra gftined a decisive victory. 

In this action the pasha fought in person atvthe 
moment when he ordered his ca^Ury to wheel and 
repel their pursuers.^ In order to keep alive the 
spirit of resistance he dismoihited, commanded bis 
carpet to be sp-ead on a little level spot in presence 
of the whole line« and seaUng himself upon It, 
he called fbr his pips;, declaring tiiat from that 
ground he would not move, but there await victory 
or death as hit tnight determine. A rewaid of six 
dollars was proclaimed 't»ev«ry soldier who Ihpirid 
present him with the bead of an enemy; and ini • 
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few hours 6000 of tliese ghastly trophies were piled 
up before him. Mere courage was sill the Wahabces 
had to o|^)ose to military skill and experience; and 
this noble quality did not forsake them to the last, for 
eren in the most desperate condition they maintained 
the fight dwing a considerable time. The Turkish 
infantry at length turned their position j when She. 
riff Hajah, who had just arrived with his corps, like 
another Blucher fell upon their rear, and compelled 
them to fly in the utmost disorder. He beset the 
narrow valley through which they attempted to re. 
treat, and here 1500 of them were surrounded and 
cut to pieces. 

The slaughter was prodigious, the whoie^field 
b^ing strewed over with headless bodies; for there 
were few of th^ mercenary Turks who did not 
daim and receiAi the recompense promised them by 
their commander.in.chief. Abou^300 were taken 
alive at the express desire of Ali, who ordered his 
troops to offer thrtn quarter, as very few of the 
Arabs had condescended.to beg for mercy. A body 
still remained on the heights with a view to guard 
the baggage; they stood their grduntTwith desperatje 
biw'ery, but their position was at length carried, 
and not a man ll:ft alive. Tami fled with only 
a very few followers, *b 8 did plso Faisal and Gha. 
lia. The escape of tHis Amazon was a disappoint¬ 
ment to Aiij who was anxious to send her as a tro- 
pby to Constantinople; but no proposals could in- 
duce her to desert the Bedouins, or cofifide in the 
oife^ the Turks. The whole camp of the Waha- 
bees,—their ^visions, ammuoitiuii, 'camels, wo- 
moi. Aid all that bel(mge4tothem,--~b«came theprey 
of the vietMi. Hie tent of Faisal; whkb efintauied 
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about 2000 dollars (£437)> was bestowed on Rajsdi, 
who had especially distinguished himscll Mounted 
on a famous mare, be had galloped far in advance of 
the lines through the enemy's ranks, and striking 
his lance into the ground immediately before the 
door of the tent, be defended himself with his sword 
until he was rescued by the approach of his friends. 
The loss of the Turks was reckoned only between 
400 and 500 men, chiefly owing to the skilful dispo¬ 
sitions of the pasha. Individual instances are re¬ 
corded of the most romantic valour among the Arabs. 
Bakrouj killed two of the pasha's officers with his 
own hand; and when his mare was sliot under him 
he fought on foot among the Turkish cavalry until 
he found an opportunity of pulling a trooper frpm 
his horse, which he instantly moipted, and.by this 
means escaped. Ibn Shokban, chief of Beishe, with 
a ^w hundred Aen, cut his way through the whole 
body of the enemy’s influitry. Numerous parties 
of the A^ir Arabs had sworn b}^the oath of divorce 
not to fly, but if possiWe to return to their families 
victorious. After the battle whole ranks of them 
were found lytag dead upon the hills, tied together 
the legs with ropes. Having fought as long as 
their ammunition lasted, they had resolved to perish 
to the last man rath^ than slisgrace their tribe by 
running away. * 

Tidings of this imperUat victmy were imme- 
diatriy despatched to Constantinople and Cairo. 
Elated witSi success the Turks resumed ftieir na- 
timial fierceness and insolence, which had in some 
degree heciD*chedEed. Ali stained his laurels with 
the most revolting cruelties.'* The 300 priscA^ to 
wbmnihttJiad promised quarter foil by the hand of 
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the executioner. Fifty of them were impaled alive 
before the gates of Me<»»; twelve suffered a like 
horrible death at the halting-places on the road to 
Jidda; and tlie rest under the walls of that town. 
Their carcasses were allowed to rem^ imtil the 
dogs and vultures devoured them. 

Without suffering the ardour of his troops to oool, 
the pasha directed his march on Taraba^ where he 
arrived within four days after the battle. Faisal fled 
at his approach; and the deserted inhabitants^ who 
consisted chiefly of old men, women, and children, 
were glad to capitulate and beg for protection. A 
panic had seized tlie whole country, and the Turk, 
irii army met not the slightest opposition. As the 
sti;ength of the enemy lay in the southern countries, 
All resolved to follow them into their own territo. 
ries, and if possible to meterminate their party. 

Several of the chiefs and fugitivdi who bad made 
their,escape from Bissel posted themselves at Beishe, 
a fertile country eastward of the Yemen moun> 
t^s. Here they had assembled to a cmisiderable 
number, and seemed determined to maintain a very 
obstinate resistance,—^having defended themselves 
by h line of mud.fortifications, pierced every where 
with loopholes fof the discharge of fire-arms. A 
cannonade was kept up without ^fect for two days, 
when a discharge of Shells put an end to the con¬ 
test One of these having exploded set fire to some 
combustibles, whidi communicajting to all the dry 
woodwork and thatching of reed and paltn-branches 
in the interior, had the ^ect of sjureading almost 
immiediately into one general blaze4he heat and 
smokemf whldi became intolerable evra to the as. 
sailants, and toon drove out the besieged to a 
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cipitate flight, when they were instantly pursued by 
the Turkish horsemen. Among those who,escaped 
was the heroine Ghalia. Having no longer any se. 
cure place of retreat, she led her followers into the 
desert, and ultimately reached Deraiah. The castle 
of Ranniah with several others capitulated. 

One formidable enemy yet remained in the field, 
the Sheik Tami, who was resolved to try a second bat. 
tie, and had assembled a considerable army beyond 
the rugged meuntains of Aair, twelve or fourteen 
days’ journey westward from ^ishe. Towards this 
district Mohammed All next directed his attempts. 
On the march his army suffered the extremities of 
hunger end fatigue. A hundred hones sometimes 
died in oneday, and out of more than 10,000camels 
only 300 survived the expedition. The sinking s]^. 
rits of the troops were kept up bf tlie pasha, who 
promised them % glorious booty in^Iundering'the 
towns of Yemen. Tami had collected a fiirce of 
8000 or 10,000 men at a mountain-fortress called 
Tor, BO strong as to be dgemed by the Arabs impreg. 
nable. In two days the Turkish artillery foro^ 
the Wababees to yield, though the combat was more 
vigorously maintained than at BisseL In the castle 
were found considerable stores of-’provisions, which 
proved most seasonable to the^nvading army. 

Tami fled; but he was the*]ast to quit the field. 
Having tak«i refiige in the house of a friend, he 
was betrayed andsleUvered up in chains to Sheriff 
who was roaming about the mountains in 
search eff the fugitive. Bakrouj was at the same 
time defeat^ in Zolnran, and bemg hemmed in 
between two fires was prisoner. The two 
noble espriva were sent to Urn pashtr both*sii£> 
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fered the death of traitors. Bakronj was never 
forgiven the insslting letter which he wrote from 
Taraba. He maintained a sulky silence under his 
misfortunes. Once he made his escape on finding 
his guards asleep; but was^retaken, after killing 
two men and wounding another with a poniard 
which he ba4 seized. His death was accomplished 
with a studied cruelty,—such as might at once gra* 
ti/y the revenge of Ali, and furnish a barbarous en¬ 
tertainment to his soldiers. The prisoner with his 
hands bound was placed in the midst; and they 
were directed with their sabres to cut him slightly, 
that he might die as it were by inches. His tor¬ 
ments were severe and protract^; but lie expired 
at last without having uttered one complaint. 

'The fate of Tami was equally tragical. This 
chief is repressoVed as a man of strong natural 
poWers; short hi stature, with a feng white beard, 
and eyes darting fire. His oonduct inspired the 
whole army with «respect. The pasha often con¬ 
versed with him for amnsqment; but it was like 
the treachery of the tiger, who sports with his prey 
before he seizes it in bis grasp. He promised to 
wriite to the sultan in his favour, and procure him 
permission to live <n retirement in the mountains of 
Roumelia; but thistsolemn pledge was violated. 
The captive sheik was sent to Cairo, where he was 
paraded through the streets, seated on a came), 
loaded with an immense diain about bis zmek, and 
the bead of Bakronj in a bag suspended from his 
shoulde^- From this city he was oemveyed to Con- 
staiiiinople> where he was immediately* beheaded. 

After vanquishing the most renowned chiefrof the 
Boutheni Wahabees, it seemed to be tbe eager desire 
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of Ali to riot in the fhr.famed wealth of Yemen; and 
with this view he opened a correspondence with Uie 
Imam of Sanaa. But the soldiers, worn out with 
disease and fatigue, and considering the object of the 
expedition as accomplished, openly declared their 
wish of returning to Mecca. Instep of advancing. 
southward Ali directed his march tOB^rds Oonfode, 
which surrendered without the slightest resistance. 
Thence he proceeded to Mecca, with a remnant of 
only 1500 men, moneyless and in rags, being all 
tliat remained of an army of 4000. In April, he 
visited Medina, where Toussoun was governor; pro¬ 
bably with a defeign to obtain informatiem respecting 
the affairs of the nortliem Hejaz, and to concert with 
him measures for their future proceedings. But the 
state of Egypt afforded a sufficient reason for his im¬ 
mediate departure. Apprehensiont were entertained 
of an attack being made on Alexandria by the &pi- 
tan.pasha of the grand seignior. An insurrection of 
the troops bad alM broken out at Cairo, originating 
in their dislike to the attempted introduction of the 
European system of disdpline; and when the pasha 
reached his capital in June 1815, after an absence 
of nearly two years, he found every thing in tmaalt 
and confusion. • 

The remainder of the Araljian war was now left 
in the hands of Toussoun Basba, who, while bis 
fatiier was subduing the southern tribes, had cmi- 
ducted operations jn Uie north against Ali^lah ibn 
Saoud. Wiuaa. tbe news of Ali’s success became 
known to the Arabs on the frontitt of Neje^ many 
of their sheiks came to Medina* and made proposals 
to Toussmm io jedn hioi sgainst tbe. Wahabees, 
whose power they had felt more severely than often 
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at a greater distance. With these assurances he 
conceived hopes of conquering the province of Nejed 
and emulating his father's fame. Siting out with a 
small expedition of2500 men, infiuitry and cavalry, 
he resolved to try his fortune by making an attack on 
Kasym. Aft^ a march of ten or eleven days he ar¬ 
rived at Ras^k considerable town defended by a wall. 
This with several other large villages gave in their 
submisrion. But here he found himself in a precari¬ 
ous situation; and discovered that, like most Turks, 
he had not sufficiently calculated his means. The 
light troops of the Wahabees were hovering around, 
and rendered his army wholly dependent on two or 
three villages for their daily subsistence. The road 
to Medina was occupied by the enemy; and it was 
on this occasion that the gallant Thomas Keith, while 
hastening with('250 horsemen to the assistance of 
his commander; was surrounded l^^a superior force, 
and fdl at the head of his troops, who were all cut 
to ineces. In this action the brave Scotchman killed 
four of the enemy with his ^wn hand. 

In the mean time Abdallah had not neglected 
his duty, having likewise entered province of 
Kagym with his army, and fixed his headquarters 
at Shenana, only^ve hours distant from Khabara, 
where Toussoun was^now encamped. In this di. 
lemma the adventurous pasha wiidied to terminate 
all suspense by a battle; but his officers and soldiers 
declin^,—deeming it more pn^ent for persons in 
their situation to compromise than hr fight; the 
more sojw Mohammed Ali had written to Ab&dlah 
before quitting Hejai, exhorting hiih to submis- 
si(m, and oSiering temts of peace; at the same time 
authoriskig bis son to eonclode the tmee, if that 
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could be done on favourable conditiona. Abdallah 
on bis part had reawMiB for bringing matters to a 
pacific termination. He foresaw that the destruction 
even of Toussoun’s entire force would be of little real 
advantage to him so long as the Turks could repair 
their losses from the abundant resources of Egypt. 
He knew also that they poasesse<H'the means of 
bribery; and that some of his companions in arms 
were in their hearts the allies of his enemies. 

Negotiations were speedily concluded; and in 
ratifying the treaty Abdallah renounced all claim 
to the holy cities; affected to style himself the du¬ 
tiful subj^ of the sultan; and obtained a free pass¬ 
age for the Wahabees whenever they washed to per. 
form the pilgrimage. Toussoun restored those tojms 
of Kasym which he held in bis possession, and dis¬ 
missed from his party all the sneaks of that coun¬ 
try who had joined his standard. * 

The exchange of ratifications was conducted with 
considerable ceremony. The manifesto in which 
the chief of the desert %cknowledged his allegiance to 
the Porte ran in these wordsTo Todhsoun.-— 
1 lie at the gate of your mercy, sire; 1 ask pardon 
of Ood and your highness; I desire to be lec^ived 
into number of the faithful wubjects of the sul¬ 
tan; uid from this day henae we diall obey his or- 
den, in making prayers for his august penmi eveiy 
Fridi^ in our mosques and on the mountain-tops. 
Finalfy, on our there shall be no attempt at 
lebdlW’t On tbis being mad to the Wahabee 
nnny, they shontod, with one voice, Yes, wp will 
obey 1” and ins^tiy the air vras rent with prayers 
fiir the health' tiie-'snitdki and the glory of 'his 

arms. The envoy, of Tonisoun then invested Ab. 

✓ 

X 
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dsdlab with the emblenu of his Buhinu8ioD,->>B pe. 
liasc, a sabre, and several horses richly capariscmed. 
** This," said he, in presenting him with the sword, 
“ is the pledge of your fealty ; it will be your pro* 
tector 80 long as you are faithful to your promises; 
but if you disobey the orders of the si^tan, our 
master, it will be his avenger." Again the whole 
camp resounded with shouts for the prosperity of the 
grand seignior, and promised to repeat his name in 
their Friday’s prayers. 

Toussoun quitted Arabia in the beginning of No* 
vember. At Cairo he was welcomed with all the 
honours due to his rank and bravery. Salvos of ar* 
tillery announced his approach, and crowds throng* 
ed,tbe streets to behold the deliverer of the holy 
dties. By his father alone he was coldly received. 
His subsequent4ustory is short; be was appointed 
to edinnoand a large body of troo^ encamped at 
Rosetta for the defence of the coast, and died there 
next year (September 181C) of the plague. 

Mohammed AU was evidsmtly not sincere in his 
oflers of peace; and pretexts were easily found for 
renewing hostilities. His letters of acquiescence 
to Abdallah were extremely ambiguous. He de* 
manded the restitution of the treasures whidi his 
fother had taken from the tomb of the Prophet; 
he required that Deralah should submit to the ju* 
risdiction of the Governor of Medina; and be refiis- 
ed to cemlirm the treaty, nnl^ the WiUiahees 
would cede to him the province of HasiA. JOec^ 
was pne of the most prominent and refwebeiisiUe 
features in the character of Ali ; and klthengh his 
son, his equal in rank' (both being pashas of three 
tails^f concluded a pea^e that wM' considered 
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binding on his whole pnrty, he represented matters 
under a different point of view at Constantinople. 
As Ite had pledged himself to annihilate the here¬ 
tics by destroying their capital, he found it neces¬ 
sary to persuade the sultan that he had not yet 
abandoned that object; the treaty agreed to by 
Toussuun being only a temporary armistice. 

It now became manifest to Abdallah, either that 
the young prince had deceived him, or that the fa- 
tber, by his extravagant demands, bad giv^ a fresh 
proof of the contempt in which he held all engage, 
ments. He summoned a council of bis kinsmen 
and principal officers, and their opinion was, that 
they had no alterative but arms, if they wished 
to preserve their religion and their independ^ce. 
Defensive pi^Mrations were every where made; 
stores of provisions and ammuniMon were thrown 
into the cities Aid fortn^ses; the sfieiks were otiliged 
to renew their oaths of fidelity; the imams in the 
pulpits discoursed of war and«the treachery of the 
Turks. Thirty thousand .troops were raiaed, and the 
command assigned to officers whose talenis and eour- 
age had beenHried in the preceding campaigns. The 
rich sold their pn^ierty to pay the army andt pur¬ 
chase the necessary supplies. *A11 were animated 
with the most patriotic enthusiasm: Ood," said 
they, ** wiU give us, who pftrfess his unity, Uic vic¬ 
tory over those who admit a plurali^.’’ Abdalhdi 
visited the provi^c^ in person, and obtained rein- 
fbreemento from Bahrein and Hassa; some tribes 
from Oman joined his standard, and the Ar»bs 
Yemen sedt him 9000 combatants. 

The pasha on his sida I&d displayed cqft^ aeti. 
vsty.i When the alarm of invasun and revolt in 
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Efiypt had tubaidedj be ordered a powerful expedi. 
lion to be fitted out for Hejaz, which he intruated 
to the command of hia adopted aon Ibrahim, a prince 
of eminent bravery, and who had already diatin- 
l^uiahed himself in suppreaaing the mutinous Mam. 
louka. Six months were devoted to the transport of 
military stores. In September 1816, the general left 
Cairo*. He was accompanied by about 2000 in. 
fantry, who went by Cosaeir to Yembo, and 1500 
Libyan Bedouin horsemen, who proceeded by land. 
In hia train were some French officers, and the 
Arab hero Sheik Rajah, who had been sent to 
Bgypt in chains, but was now released, as his ser. 
vices might prove useful to the expedition. Hia 
ordfrs were to attack Deraiab, by way of Medina 
and Kasym. In tem days after his landing be reach, 
ed the- city of the Prophet Here be took a vow 
never to sheath 'his sword, nor to^rink wine or 
other forbidden liquor, until he had entirely extir* 
pated the enemies of his religion. Following the 
route of Toussoun, he too^ up-his position at Hoia. 
kiali, where several weeks were spent in skirmish, 
ing and plundering. Some of the 'neighbouring 
chteic joined his ranks, among whom was Ohanesn, 
sheik of the Harbs; who brought over 500 of his 
tribe. Nothing could^have been more seasonable 
than such reinforcem^ite, as his troops were suffer, 
ing ftem epidemic diseam and the harassing war. 
fare of the desert; for the Arabs •found means to 
stesd at ni^t into the Turkidi camp, vriiere they 
killalor cut the legs of their horses and camels. 

Abdallah was encamped in die vicinity of Aoteseh. 
He hfd'omxceiTed the bbld project of marching di¬ 
rectly on Median, at the head of 30,000 nuo; while 

M 7 
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his brother Fusal should make a descent (m Mecca, 
Jidda, and Yembo, and thuadntercept the convoys 
of troops and provisions from Egypt. From this 
enterprise he was diverted by the revolt of some of 
his allies, and the defeat of a body of 10,000 troops, 
which be commanded in person. The town of Rass 
was the first that offered any serious obstacle to the 
advance of Ibrahim. It was strongly fortified, 
and the inhabitants exerted themselves with signal 
conrage. The women in the garrison assisted their 
brave defenders, and the besiegers were repulsed at 
all points. Already 3000 Turks had fallen, and 
the mortality daily increased. Hundreds of the 
heads of the slaughtered Wahabees were exposed to 
the view of the inhabitants, in the hope that this 
hideous spectacle might temfy^them into a sur. 
render ; but it only increased their^esire of revenge. 

In this perilAis situation, and reduced to extreme 
distress, Ibrahim was compelled to raise the siege, 
after wasting three months and seventeen days in 
useless efforts. This, kov(ever, was the only reverse 
which he experienced. As if the fortunes of his 
father had suddenly returned, be advanced from 
victory to victory, and in Uie blood of the heisttcs 
speedily washed out the idTront ^ieh his arms had 
received under the walls ofr Rass. Khabara sar< 
rendered after a cannonade of a few hoursi Aenezeh 
followed the example; the grei^r part of the troops 
having fled, withq at waiting to obt^n articles of ca- 
jnt^atitm.* All the towns and ^bes of Kasym had 
now submitted to the Tntks; Abdallah retired 
fipom place lo pUce befine the inva^rs, and saw all 
his strongfa^di fell into* ttfeir hands. Botft'^d^, 
Shakhra^.aad Borama, vrete sueceisively invested; 
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taken poeieesion of, and demolished by the enemy. 
Shakara -was a handwme commerdal town, and 
reckoned the strongest fbrtress in the coantry. The 
obstinacy which the Turks bad experienced at Do- 
rama led to a cruel retaliation. All the inhabitants 
were put to the sword; the soldiers had ordcn to fire 
Upon them in their houses; and in two hours the 
work of indiscriminate carnage was completed. 

Nothing now remained to consummate the tri¬ 
umph of Ibrahim but the capture of Deraiah. With 
a force nearly 6000 strong he directed his march 
towwrds that, capital, which he reached on the 6tli 
of April. The place was immediately invested, re. 
doubts were constructed, intrenchments thrown up, 
and every preparation made for a resolute siege. 
This city, fomous, as t^e metropolis of Nejed and 
the spat of the p6wer and government of the Waha. 
b(%s, lies almut 4b0 miles eastward^f Medina in a 
fertile valley called Wady Hanifa, rich in ^its and 
grain, and watered*by a stream (£1 Baten) which, 
though dry in summer, ip the rainy season runs a 
course of considerable extent. Its position is natu¬ 
rally strong, the mountains enclosing it on either 
hand ; and the only entrances to Uie valley being 
through two inlets,*of which that on the west side 
is so narrow as to adnvit but of <me camel at a time, 
and might easily be defended against any number 
of assailants. Though foj^eriy a place of some 
note, its true situation and importance were now 
for the first time known to Europeans. *The town ' 
was composed of five smal 1 villages or qnastm, each 
surrounded by a wall fortified with bastions. The 
subupbk were unprotectM,<and covered with gardens 
and fruit-trees. The houses were ehiefly ^ stone 
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or brick, and the bazaars omsisted shops made of 
reeds, which could easily b^ trusported from one 
place to another. There were twenty-dght mosques 
in it and thirty colleges, but no baths, khans, or 
public inns. The inhabitants, proverbial for their 
hospitality, were estimated at 13,000. 

Five months were consumed in the siege of this 
important capita!; both parties maintaining the con. 
test with undaunted resolution, and with alternate 
advantages. Abdallah did his utmost by word and 
action to animate his troops; money and presents 
were lavishly distributed j and Uie women braved the 
fire of the besiegers to fetch water to the wounded. 
Ibrahim meanwhile made little progress, and the 
amdental explosion of a magazine threaten^ to 
defeat entirely the object of the expedition. More 
than 200 barrels of gimpowder and as many loaded 
shells blew updn tiie midst of his*camp ; thuS leav. 
ing him almost destitute of ammunition, and Bur> . 
rounded with enemies in the heart of a desert 500 
leagues from Egypt* ^o resource r«imained fbr 
the Turks but their courage and their sabres until 
fresh supplier were obtained from Medina and the 
neighbouring garrisons. The governors of Bagdad 
and Bussora sent large caravans with provisions, 
while recruits with ammunition and vtillery-stores 
arrived in simcessive detachlnenU from Cairo. The 
ocHubat was nmewed; and to inspirit the languid 
soldier fifty piastra were promised for every head or 
pair ears he dumld bring to bis ccunmEmder. 

Abdaiiah now fimnd that his capital copld no 
longer be defended. AH his sorties had been att^. 
ed with loss; two of his sdns were taken priMm, 
and taa of them put to death. ThefMtressea*o& the 
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adjolniog heights, in the gBrdcns, and on the banks 
of the dry bed of the river, had fallen into the hands 
of the assailants. Three of the five quarters of 
the city made a conditional surrender, mid the rest 
were cut off from connnunicatiog with the villages 
that supplied them with provisiras. In this for¬ 
lorn position, Abdallah, with his guard of 400 black 
slaves, still maintained a brave resistance in his pa- 
lace, determined to sacrifice bis life on the ruins of his 
expiring country; but he was at length compelled by 
the impatient clamours of the citizens to hoist a flag 
of truce and demand a ctmference, which was imme¬ 
diately granted. With a retinue of. 900 men he 
repaired to the tent of Ibrahim and offered terms of 
surrender, which the pasha consented to accept; at 
the same time acquunting him, that in compliance 
with the order of 'his father the Wahabee chief 
must immediately’ take his departilkv for Egypt 
. The condition was alarming; but it semed to be the 
only means of avertiBg a more tragical catastrophe, 
and the gengrous Abdallali^acoi^ted it 
Trusting to the hopes of security expressed by the 
conqueror, and that his family and capital would 
be savM from destruction, in token of which he had 
received a white handkerchief, the emblem of peace, 
he quitted his palace ainidst ihe tears and regrets of 
his friends, crossed the tleseit with a small train of 
attendants, and was received at Cairo by the vice, 
roy with every outward demoost^tion of respect. 
Afta* a short conference he was despatched to Coo- 
stantin^e uodeian esciM of Tartars. The parti¬ 
sans of AU give him the credit of interposing with 
the sultan to pardon the obooxions captive; for 
such was now the atoation- of the too credulous Ab- 
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dallah. But the i^ttMuan divan were implacable. 
Macy ia nd attribute either of the reiipon or the 
policy of the Turk *; and, after bei^{ paraded, over 
the dty for Airee days, ^ unhappy chief, with hi* 
two companions' 4a misfortAike, Ms secretaiy^ and 
treasurer, were beheaded (i>eceraber 19,1818) in the 
public square of St Sophia. The<>aaba and his son 
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were complimented on their victories by the Sablime 
Porte^ and honoured with several costly presents. 

The &11 of the Wahabee capital maybe said to have 
completed the conquest of Nejed. The province of 
Haryk was reduced after a slight resistance. Other 
districts sent deputies offering voluntary submission. 
The want of sufficient provisions, rendered more 8e> 
vere by the destructive operations of the siege, oc¬ 
casioned a very general mutiny in the Turkish army. 
The soldiers committed all sorts of excess, plunder, 
ing the houses and pillaging the country. Ibrahim 
himself narrowly escaped assassinatimi ; but his well- 
timed intrepidity, and the decapitation of some of 
the insurgent chieft, had the el^ of restoring or¬ 
der^ One of the Arab sheiks was punished by 
having his teeth drawn, and another was blown 
from the raouthfof a cannon. 

The news of Abdallah's death spread universal 
grief among the inhabitants of Deraiab; and their 
consternation was increased when the orders of Ali 
were communicated, that ^e*plaoe must be rased to 
the ground, and the whole family of their riiief sent 
captives to Egypt. A group of 500^les, includ¬ 
ing feveral of the hrothen, uncles, and sons of Ab¬ 
dallah, were transported to Cairo, where small 
pensions were assigned them. As it became de- 
airable to evacuate thef]rface, an epidemic, the con¬ 
sequence of fatigues and privations of all kinds, 
having begun to commit the mosbin^tful ravages, 
the worit of demolition was enjoined wiAout de¬ 
lay. . The •date-trees in the gazdeos and suburbs 
were' eat down j and the soldiers set* fire to the 
Jwuses* the moment the inmates had made their 
escape, many of whom clung alfeetaonatdy to tbrnr 
homes until they^were nearly buried in tiie rains. 
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As the season of the year was at the hottest^ and 
disease and devastation doing their work at the 
same time, the spectacle was truly afflicting. In 
the space of twenty days Denuah was completely 
unpeopled, and not one stone left upon another. 

Before quitting the scene of devastation, Ibrahim 
traversed the country to ascertain that the extermi. 
natory decree had been executed against ^1 the 
fortresses that might serve as future strongholds 
or rall 3 ring>points for the heretics. This done, he 
repaired to Medina, having glready despatch^ the 
artillery and part of the troops to that place. Here 
and at Mecca he returned thanks to the Prophet for 
this signal triumph over his enemies; after which 
he departed with the sickly and exhausted remains 
of his army for Egypt. 

The disturbances which had tfrqken out in the 
south of Hejacawere suppressed by Halil Pftsha, 
who had been sent with a reinforcement to Deraiah; 
but on finding that the place had surrendered he 
directed hit march on Abu.Ari8h, of whi(h he took 
possession; and in reward for his services was made 
governor of Mecca. It was at this time that the 
British authorities in India, in ,c(msequence o4 the 
depredations committed by the Wababees on the com¬ 
merce of the Persian Gulf, xqpde proposals to Ibra¬ 
him, Uirougb Captain Sadlier, to co-operate with the 
Egyptian array by sending an expedition against El 
Katif, whi<^ mi^t produce a diversion in fhvour of 
tile Turks f but, sa tiie oampaign had already been 
brought to a &youiable coi^asion, tba aid of an 
English fleet was dedined as unnecessary.* 

It may appear saipriti|ig*that a power so widdy 
extended, and so firmly eetaUished as that ot the 
Wahabeesj dioold have been so nqudly overthrovm. 
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Saoud had not only laid the foundation, but orga> 
nixed the political system of a great empire. He 
would have made himself master of all Arabia had 
ndt death arrested him in the midst of his con. 
quests. Bagdad and Bussora would have opened 
their gates to him; Syria and Egypt, tom by jarring 
factions and weakened by revol ution, might again 
have fallen an easy prey to the hordes of the desert 
Such was the splendid legacy which he bequeath, 
ed to his successor; and never, perhaps, had any 
prince greater facUitief for securing the independ. 
ence of bis nation than Abdallah. But, unfor. 
tunately, he inherited not the qualities necessary 
for following up the brilliant career which his fa. 
tiler had pointed out to him. He was brave; but 
courage is not the only virtue essential to a sove. 
reign. His inflexible severity alienated the affec. 
tioD^ of his peoj^ie; and his wantrof military tact 
was evinced in the numerous errors he commit, 
ted in the progress of the war. Had he known 
to profit by his advanta^es^he might have anni. 
lulated the Ottoman army, exhausted wiUi dis¬ 
ease and fatigue in the midst of biuRing sands, in¬ 
stead of being compelled to sue for a dishonourable 
and fatal peace. . The desertion of the Bedouins no 
doubt weakened his power, whi<^ may be said to 
have yielded to the g^ld of All rather than to the 
valour of his troops. But the influenee of a popular 
chief could have prevented or oouQteracted tfaoM se- 
ductions; and had the hardy tHbes ofathe des^ 
found suchgs prince in Ab^U^, the carcasses of the 
Turks might have fed the eagles, and* the &te of 
Arabi* be^ entirely diaoged. 

Soine writen lament the suppression of the Wa- 
habeei, fimn a beljlef that the dnwnfol of Islam, wm 
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to follow the propagation of their doctrines^ and that 
a purer religion would be eitablbhed in its stead. 
These regrets a|^>ear to be inspired by erroneous 
conceptions of the principles of this sect, which are 
nothing else than the gross suid primitive supersti- 
tions of the'Koran enforced with greater rigour. 
Their creed was even more sanguinary and intolerant 
than that which the first followers of Mohammed 
offered to the nations on the points of their swords. 
Their reform extended only to a few absurd or scan, 
dalous practices, and the more strict injunction of 
certain moral precepts; but they left untouched all 
the impiotis and heretical dogmas of the Moslem 
faith. Thdr chief merit consisted not in their teach. 


ing their countrymen a more refined and ratiopal 
theology, but in suppressing thdr infidel indif. 
ference to all religion; in improving their political 
condition; and -hi subjecting tbeir’wild passions to 
the restraint of law and justice.* 


* It wu the cqnnioa of Burekhardl, th&t the auppmuoa of tht< 
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iha futora paebai of Kgypt; but it v not likely to happen in the 
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te proepecti of roMoertiBg their 
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CHAPTEE vni. 

Social State nf(he Atahe. 

Naiiond Character of the Araba—llieir FamilT-pridc—Ordfirs 
of Nobilitj^Their Domaatic Life^Thm Trnte^Fumhura^ 
Mode of Eocanpiny^^DrcM^^ Peraonal Ap|iearaiicv«^AcQte* 
neaa of their Senscw^Sagacity in (racing Footatepa^Their Arma 
«^Fond and Cook ary ^Manner of F.ating-^iaeaaea-^WeaUh and 
lRdiMtry^Mafriaga-^DtTOfce..Kduratioa of their Children— 
Funerali^Model of SaiutatioA—HoapitalKy—Warfare—Hob* 
bery udTheft^Tiie Blood«revei^;e—Anuaemeot^-^Poetry and 
Muaic— Leamii^ —Med kine —Sn pentitiona—l^ngaage— Arte 
—Conunerce—Propoaad Steam Routes by Uie Euphratea and the 
Red Sea PopaJation—Concluding Reflectionii* 

Climatic, gov^iiient, and education, are incTery 
country the greut agents that fomu and modify the 
character of nations. Nowhere are their ejects 
more strikingly ei^emplified than in Arabia. To 
the first of these causes mag be ascribed many of 
the social virtues for which the natives have been al« 
ways distinguished; while most of the crimes, vices, 
and^ prejudices, by which they are degraded, are 
the natural fruits^of the two latter. On the sea* 
coasts and in the to^s, their manners Iiave been 
corrupted by commerce and a free intercourse with 
foreigners. Travellers, who have formed their opi¬ 
nions from mixing exclusively ^iUi those classes, 
have drawn a very unfavourable picture of the in- 
habituits in genenU, as a nation of tyrants, hypo¬ 
crites, and deceivers, plunged in a lower state of 
ignonvice uid debauchery than the nuut bwbarous 
islanden of the South Si^ These rei»csentatious 
are no doubt partly true, but they are fitr from 
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being universally jusL A longer residence among 
them and better opportunities of judging have con¬ 
tributed to remove many erroneous impressions as to 
their social and domestic habits. 

No people are more remarkable than the Arabs 
for their spirit of nationality and family-pride. The 
poorest of them glory in their birth, and look with 
disdain on the natives of other countries. They 
boost of the accuracy with which they have pre¬ 
served their genealogies; yet the lower, and most 
even of the middle classes, keep no regbter of their 
parentage, and would often be at a loss to know their 
fothers or grandfathers, were it not regulated by 
custom that the son frequently joins their names to 
his own. The sheiks and sheriffs are the true aris¬ 
tocracy of Arabia; and these have reason to be vain 
of tlieir ancestry, which some of ifc^m can trace in 
regular descent'from the days m Mobamm^ or 
Moses. The oldest nobility in Europe are but of yes- 
terday compared to these petty princes of the desert. 

Though the title of ihe& is the most apeient and 
most common in use among the Arabian grandees, 
the sherilft, being the^desoendants of Mohammed, 
hold the first rank in point of dignity. Thi% has 
uiaen doubtless from tiie singulsv vaieration in 
whidi the fomily of the Prophet is held, and it has 
entailed tm his posterity the double honour that al¬ 
ways attaches to splendid descent and superior sane- 
tity. The sheriff are very numerous, and multi- 
plied over dl MdiWmedan countries. Whole vil- 
lages are peopled with them; and they are frequently 
found in th4 lowest stiue of misery. Still their pre- 
senceoominands anivamj respect; In afrayno ann 
would violate their penon,-^flieir character is' held 
Mored, and forniriies a better protiietion fbr their pro- 
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petty agaioBt thieves than bolts or ban. The tea. 
son why these ftmilies are so numerous is, that the 
honour is hereditary both by mala and female de> 
scent. The son of a Turk or Syrian is ennobled 
if his mother can reckon kindr^ with Fatima. 
To this class bel(mg the seyeds and mollahs; but 
between these and the sheriffs there is this distinc¬ 
tion, that the latter are constantly devoted to a mi¬ 
litary life, while the former engage in the punuits 
of tr^e and science. There are, besides these, other 
noble families at Mecca, such as the Koreish and 
muftis of certain sects, who have hereditary employ* 
ment about the mosque, and for the retention of 
which they are obliged to prove the genuinmiess of 
their pedigree. 

In the domestic life of the Arabs there is little to at¬ 
tract the admirstiSn of strangers. Their best houses 
display little exMrior magnificence, ond are still mon^ 
deficient in point of internal accommodation. The 
lent forms the cherished home of the largerproportion 
of the inliabitants, and wheiythey remove they tran¬ 
sport their dwellings with them. The height of Uiis 
dwelling is generally seven fest, its length iiom twen- 
ty-^ve to thirty, and its breadth about ten. It is di- 
vided into two apartments, one for the men and the 
other for the women (* and these are separated by 
a white woollen carpet of Damascus manu&cture 
drawn across, and fastened to the three middle posts. 

The fttmitore comprises pack-tiaddles, as well as 
those for riding, la^ water-bsSp made of tanned 
camel-skins, goaUskins for milk and butter, the 
little'bag into which the hair or -woof is put that 
fislls fimm Uie sheep and. camels on the road, the 
leattfn' bucket for drawing up water from deep 
wells, a copper pan, coffee-pot, mortar, haiid*4iiUI, 
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wooden dishes, the horse’s feedtog.ba^, and the 
iron chtuii which festens their forefeet while pas. 
turing about the camp. The Arabs seldom allow 
their women to be seen; and when a stranger is 
introduced, the cry of tarik (or retire) warns them 
instantly to disappear. It is reckoned a breach of 
decorum to salute a lady, or even to look her stead, 
fastly in the face. 

The mode of encamping differs according to cir. 
eumstances. When the tents are but few, they art' 
pitched in a circle {dotriar)\ if the numl}er is con¬ 
siderable they extend in a straight line, perhaps . 
along a rivulet, in rows thnw or four deep. The 
sheik’s is always on the side where danger is ap- 
preliended or where travellers are expected;—it 
iicing his particular business to oppose the former 
and to honour the latter. Evei|r chief sticks his 
lance into the ground in front of bis tent, toVhich 
he ties his horse or camel; the pack-saddles forming, 
thecouclion whichbcandhisguestsrecline. When 
wandering in search ^ water or pasture^ they move 
in parties slowly over the sandy plain. The armed 
horsemen ride foremost as a reconnoitring detacli- 
ment; the flocks with their young follow*; behind 
come the beasts of burden, loaded with the wo¬ 
men and children, tents, bstggage, and provision. 

The ordinary costume of the Bedouins is extreme, 
ly simple, consisting of a coarse cotton shirt, over 
which is worn iw thin, light, white woollen mantle 
{hmboatyt or sometixKS one of a owrser kind (the 
(ibbeC)t striped white and brown. The wealthy sub- 
stitute for this a long gown of silk or cotton stufT. 
The mantles worn by tbs sffeiks are interwofeji with 
gold, and may be valued at iClO sterling. The com. 
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inon abba is without sleeves, resembling a sack, witli 
openings for the head and arms, and requires so little 
art in the making that blind tailors earn their ]iveli> 
hood by this employment. Public taste, however, is 
occasionally more capricious, especially as to the head- 
dress, which is often expensive, and in a hot coun¬ 
try must be extremely inconvenient. A fashionable 
Arab will wear fifteen caps one altove another, some 
of which are linen, but the greater part of thick 
cloth or cotton. That which covers the whole is 
richly embroidered with gold, and inwrought with 
texts or passages from the Koran. Over ail there 
is wrapped a sash or large piece of muslin, with the 
ends hanging down, and ornamented with silk or 
gold fringes. This useless incumbrance is considered 
a muk of respect towards superiors. It is also used, 
as Uie beard wa^ ibrmcrJy in Europe, to indi<9fte 
literacy merit; aljd those who affect to be thought 
men of learning discover their pretensions by tlie 
size of their turbans. No part of Oriental costume 
is so variable as this covering for the head. Nie¬ 
buhr has given illustrations of forty.eight different 
ways of wearing it. The Bedouins- use a keffie, 
or sqpaie kerchief of yellow or green cotton, with 
two comers hanging down on each side to pro¬ 
tect them from the s^n and wind, or to conceal 
their features if they wrsh to be unknown. A few 
jidi sheiks wear shawls striped red and white, of 
Damascus or Bagdad manufacture. The Aenezes 
and some other tribes do not u6e drawers, which 
they consider as too effeminate for a man; and they 
usually walk and ride barefooted, though they have 
a partiMilar esteem for yel|ow boots and red shoes. 

In Mecca and other large towns the winter-suit 

5 
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of the higher classes is the benigh or upper cloak, 
and the Jubbe or under one,—both of cloth such 
as is worn in ail parts of Turkey. Tiie rest of their 
dress consists of a showy silk gown tied with a 
thin Cashmere sash, a white muslin turban, and yel¬ 
low slippers. In summer the benish is composed of 
a very slight silk stuff of Indian manufacture. Be¬ 
neath the jubbe some wear a gown called beilen, of 
white muslin, without lining or sleeves, and very 
short. The Meccawees are remarkable for being 
cleanly and tasteful in their attire. On feast-days 
and other public occasions their finery is displayed in 
the highest degree. The common sliopkeeper, who 
walks about the whole year in his short gown with 
a napkin round his loins, appears in a pink-colQured 
benish lined with satin, a gold-embroidered turban, 
rich silk sash, and jambea witli its scabbard orna¬ 
mented with geld and silver. His wives and chil¬ 
dren are deckisl in the gaudiest colours; but after.^ 
the feast is over the line stiita are laid aside. At 
home in his dishabillg, the citizen seats himself near 
his projecting latticed window, holding in one hand 
the long snake of his Persian hookah, and in the 
other a small square fan made of the chippings of 
date-leaves, with which he drives away the flies. 
The women's dress is generally Indian silk gowns, 
and very large blue.8tiiped*trou8er8 reaching down 
to the ankles, embroider^ below with silver thread. 
Over these they.th'row a sort of cloak called Aa5rc 
or meUayt, of b]a<^ or striped silk, which covers the 
head,andhasagraceful effect. Thewealthyweargold 
necklaces, bracelets, and silver ankle-rings, while the 
poorer classes have similar trinkets of hom,^la8S, or 
amber. A ring is sometimes passed through car¬ 

tilage of the nose and hangs dowivupon the upper.lip. 
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A rounf of tbi Cotfec Mounutoa. 

The face is eoncealed with ^ w>ite or light-blue piece 
of cloth called borko, in which there are two holes 
worked for the eyes, but so large that nearly the 
entire features may be seen. This piece of female 
vanity, according to*Ali Bey, bad better be spared, 
as the illusion of bidden charms is completely dis¬ 
pelled when a sight obtained of their lemon- 
coloured complexions, their hollow cheeks daubed 
all over with black or greenish-biue paint, their 
yellow teeUi, and their lips stained of a reddish tile- 
colour.. Though custom has reconciled them to 
these artificial means of heightening their beauty, 
their ^(l^iearance is firigb^ft^ u>d repulsive to stran¬ 
gers. It ought to be added, however, that in gene, 
they have fine* eyes, regular noses, and hand. 
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some persons. The women at Loheia wear large 
veils, which conceal their faces so entirely that only 
one of their eyes can be seen. In the interior, fe¬ 
males are less shy than in cities ; they converse free¬ 
ly with strangers, and have their countenance quite 
uncovered. The Arabs of the Hauran use a coarse 
white cotton stuff for their kombax or gown, and 
have their kelfie tied with a rope of camels' liur. 

In winter the Bedouins throw over the shirt a 
pelisse made of sheep-skins stitched together. Many 
even in summer wear these skins, as they learn 
from experience that thick clothing is a defence from 
heat as well as cold. The dress of the women 

I 

consists of a wide cotton gown of a dark colour, 
blue, brown, or black, and on their heads ^ker. 
<;hief. They go barefooted at all seasons, have the 
same affection fur ornaments as tbeirvnore polished 
rivals in tlie ci^, and employ simflar arts to increase 
their beauty. Silver rings arc much worn both iiv 
their cars and noses. Round their naked waists 
both sexes wear froa% iqfancy a leathern girdle, or 
cord consisting of four or five thongs twisted to¬ 
gether, whiclf they adorn with amulets on pieces of 
riband. They all puncture their lips and dy^them 
blue. Some of them also tattdo their cheeks, tem¬ 
ples, forehead, breasts, aroas^ and ankles j and In 
these practices they are softetimes imitated by the 
men. Their eyes and eyelashes they paint black 
with a preparation of lead ore called 

FashioB has a powerfnl influence in determining 
the various modes in which the hair and beitrd are 
worn. Wilhin the Imam of Sanaa's dominions all 
men of whatevw station^ive their beads ;*iD other 
parts of Yemen the halrii carefully preserved and 
knotted up behind. The Ameses never cut titeir 
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long black tresaes^ but cherish them from infancy 
until they hang in twisted locks over their cheeks 
down to the breast. Every Ijody without exception 
wears the beard of its natural length; being eonsi> 
dered as the ensign of honour and dignity, it is 
reckoned disgraceful to appear without it. Shaving 
is often prescribed as a penance for some fault, and 
it is one of the severest punishments that can be 
indicted. By threatening this chastisement Saoud 
kept in order many a rebellious sheik. A favourite 
mare which he wished to purchase, belonging to a 
chief of the Beni Shammar and valued at250U dol¬ 
lars (£546), was yielded up by the reluctant owner 
the moment the barber produced his razor. Some 
old iQen still dye their brards red ; but this practice 
is generally disapproved. 

In personal appearance the Arabs arc of tile 
middle size, lean knd athletic. TheH complexion is 
. brown, their eyes and hair dark. When young they 
have a mild but expressive countenance; in ad¬ 
vanced age* their aspect is traily venerable. The 
Aenezes are rather diminutive in Uieir stature, few 
of them being above five feet two or three inches in 
height; but their features are good, their persons 
extremely well formed, and not so meagre or slight 
as some travellers have represented. Their deep- 
set but lively dark ey^s sparkle from under their 
bushy black eyebrows with a fire unknown in our 
northern climes. * .. 

From living constantly in the open air 'the Arabs 
acquire a remarkable acuteness in all their senses. 
Their powers of vision and of hearing improve by 
continual exercise; and^on their vast plains they 
can descry distant b^ond the ken of a 

less practised eye. •Their Muse of smelling, too, if 
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extremely nice; hence their dislike to houses and 
towns, where they arc disgusted with the nauseous 
exhalations which dense collections of people always 
generate. One of the most singular faculties they 
possess is the (UAr, or the power of distinguishing 
the footsteps of men and l)easts on the sand, in the 
same manner as the American Indians discover im> 
presaions made upon the grass. This art is carried 
to a perfection tliat appears almost supernatural. 
From inspecting the footstep an Arab can tell whe. 
ther the individual belonged to his own or some 
neighbouring tribe, and thus he is able to judge if 
he be a stranger or a friend. He likewise knows 
from the faintness or depth of the impression whe¬ 
ther the person carried a load or not;—whether he 
passed the sami; day or several days before, j'rom 
examining the intervals btdweed t^e steps he judges 
whetlier or no4 he was fatigued, A the pace Incomes 
then more irregular and the intervals unequal 
hence he calculates the chances of overtaking him. 
Every Arab can distinguish the footmarks of his own 
camels from those of his neighbours;—he knows 
whether the* animal was pasturing or loaded, or 
mounted by one or more persons; and eai^ often 
discover, from marks in the sasd, certain defects or 
peculiarities of formation th^t serve him as a clue to 
ascertain the owner. This sagacity becomes ex¬ 
tremely useful in the pursuit of fugitives, or in 
searching after stolen cattle. Instances occur of 
camels being trac^ by their masters to the residence 
of the thief, at the distance of five or six daj^' jour, 
ney. A Bedouin shepherd can track his own camel 
in a sandy vUley wher^ thousands of otherdbotsteps 
cross the road in all di^eotions, and sometifnes he 
tell the name of every oneitbat has passed in 
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the eourtlj^f the morning. Msny secret transactions 
are brought to light by this curious art: an offender 
can scarcely hope to escape detection in any clan¬ 
destine proceeding, as every footstep may be a wit¬ 
ness against him, by recording his guilt on the pub¬ 
lic road, and in characters which he that runs may 
read. Of their reraarhable acuteness in hearing, 
some wonderful but well-attested anecdotes are told 
of those who act as pilots in the Ked Sea. They 
know very nearly the time when ships from .India 
arrive ; and going down to the water's <Klgc every 
night and morning, they lay their ear clo$e to the 
surface for three or four minutes; and if the ship is 
not more than 3 or S| degrees distant (130 or 150 
miles) they can hear the report of the signal-gun 
or ftwl the ground shake, upon which they imme- 
diately set off wi^i 'ibeir pilot-boat.* 

The'Arabs are thoroughly inured/o fatigue, and 
can endure hunger and thirst to a surprising degree. 
They sometimes travel five days without tasting 
water, and can discover a bro^ or a natural spring 
by examining the soil and plants in the environs. 
They are dexterous horsemen, swift of foot, ex¬ 
pert ^ handling their arms, and reckoned good 
marksmen since they became familiar with the use 
of the musket. Their n^t common arms are lutces, 
sabres, matchlocks, pist^, and daggers. The shep¬ 
herds have slings, with which they throw stones 
with great precision. The lanc^ js mode of wood 
or bamboo, twelve feet long, with an iron or steel 
pointed h^. Occasionally they are covered willi 

* CapUiD Xawlaad inentioM an iatUJica of a ship whkslt) aftar 
firing tiw 'iBomiftf goa, ran M mVm hj tha log; and whan tha 
falot caiilij on boara in tha avamog ha daMrad ha had baard tha 
Mignai at aunrisoi on tha fiutbof wLkhbe had pat off with hit iMate 

Tfmncl$0 vnL M 
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workmanship in gold and silver, but are oftl^ with¬ 
out any ornament except two balls or tufts-of black 
ostrich-feathers placed near the top. In etriking 
tliey balance it for some time over their head; uid 
thrust forwards, or backwards if hard pressed by an 
enemy. Should a horseman be without a lance, be 
arras himself with a club or mace, which is made 
either wholly of iron or with a wooden handle. 
Thu foot-soldicra sometimes carry a small round 
target, made of the wild-ox hide, and covered with 
iron bars. Some wear iron caps and coats-of-mail, 
which either cuvtr the whole body to the knees 
like a long gown, or reaerh only to the waist. 

The hardy and athletic frame of the Bedouins is 
to he ascrilH.*d in part to their abstemious habits. 
They arc models of sobriety, and never indulge in 
luxuries except on some festive*o<yB8ion or on the 
arrival of a stranger. Their usua^ articles of food 
are rice, pulse, dates, milk, butter, and flour. The 
common ptsople eat bread made^f dhourra, which is 
coarse and insipid, '^fhen they have qo gridiron 
they roll the dough into balls and cook it among 
embers. They generally eat their bread while hot 
and only half baked. Though not strangers the 
invention of mills, they giiii^ their flour with the 
hand, or merely bruise the gr^ between two stones. 
The daily and universal disb of the Aeiiezet is the 
ayeth, which is flour and sour camels’ milk made into 
a paste and boiled. .The bouryotU is wheat boiled with 
some leaven and th*en dried in the sun ■, and in this 
state it is preserved for the whole year. Bread is 
used at breAfast, which they bake in round cakes 
either upon gridiitms or oi) heated stones, ove»whieh 
tht dough is spread and immediately ci>vere<fwith 
ashes; sometimes the fira is put into glased 
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earthen pots, and the paste spread over the outside. 
In some districts they have abundance of poultry 
and garden-stuffs. Butter is used to excess. It is an 
ingredient in every dish; all their food swims in it; 
and they fr(>qnently swallow a whole cupful before 
breakfast. The ojMtration of churning is performed 
in a goat-skin bag, which is tied to the tent-pole 
or the branch of a tree, and moved constantly back¬ 
wards and forwards until coagulation takes place. 
Animal food is less used than vegetable, as it is not 
reckoned so wholesome in hot countries. Camels’ 
flesh is rarely eaten ; it is more Ateemed in winter 
than in summer, and that of the female is preferred. 
If a man of rank happens to be a visiter, a kid or a 
lamb is prepared: a guest of less distinction is treated 
with coffee, or bread aud melted butter. Sometimes 
an entire sheep,is lasted in a hole, dug in the sand 
and lined with If^ated stones. Upor these the flesh is 
laid, and then covered closely up with cinders aud 
the wet skin of the<animai. In an hour and a half 
the meat is cooked ; and m loses none of its juices 
it has an excellent flavour. It is customary in the 
desert, when a sheep or goat is killed; to eat the liver 
andfkidneys raw, with the addition of a little salt. 

The Arabs drinkdittle during mealsj but when ca¬ 
mels' milk is plentiful it is handed round after din¬ 
ner. In their style o^eating they arc slovenly and 
disagreeable, if tested by the standard of Europeans. 
They tear the meat with their Angers, if not cut into 
small pieces before it is set down. A W9oden bowl 
containing the melted grease of the animal is placed 
in the middle, into which every morwl is dipped. 
They thrust the whole* hand into the dish at once, 
whi^ is sooh emptied of its contents, as they eat 
great avidity. T&e food being always very 
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requires some practice to enable a stranger to keep 
pace with the company and yet avoid burning 
the fingers. They have only two meals, breakfast 
in the morning, and dinner or supper at sunset. 
They wash their hands just before eating, but spU 
dom after;—merely ticking the grease pflT their fin. 
gers, rubbing them on the scabbards of their swords 
or a corner of the tenUcovering. Among tlie lielter 
idasses table-napkins are used, or a long linen cloth 
which is spread under their knees. The women 
and slaves eat what is left by the men; and it is 
seldom they have the good fortune to taste any thing 
but the fragments and refuse of the table. It is 
accounted a mark of respect towards superiors *not 
to eat out of the same dish. 

From their regular and temperate life the Arabs 
are subject to few diseases. J^|lK))y seems always 
to have been anwndemic in that (ibuntry. Of the 
three varieties, two are reckoned more disgusting 
than dangerous; but the third i%infectious, and very 
malignant. The rava(^ of the 8mal]{x)x^have long 
been arrested by artificial means ; as the practice of 
inoculation hat been in use among the Bedouins 
from time immemorial. Mothers perform this 0 |;)era> 
tion on their children, by opeuiag the skin of the 
arm with the prickle of a tijorn or the point of a 
needle charged with infected matter. There are 
many tribes, however, where this art is unknown, 
and in consequem^ whole encampments have fallen 
victims to this unstring malady. Vaccination hat 
been lately introduced, and met with a favourable 
reception. Attackf of the Guinea-w(^m (the Vena 
Medinenne) are common«iif Yemen; and supposed 
m originate from the use of putrid watch in 
wBdi the eggs (he insect have been deposited. 
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The disorder is not faUl if the person affected can 
extract the worm, which is slender as a thread and 
two or three feet long, without breaking it. This is 
done by rolling it gradually on a small bit of wood 
as it comes out of the skin. Toothach is rare; but 
ophthalmic disorders are very common. Jaundice, 
bilious complaints, and agues or intermittent fe¬ 
vers, are of frequent occurrence, though seldom fatal. 
At Medina, Durckhardt reckoned the mortality at 
about 1200 deaths annually, which may be con¬ 
sidered a large proportion for a population of 10,000 
or 12,000. The plague is the roost terrible scourge 
of Arabia, though it is less destructive there than in 
some other Eastern countries. Notwithstanding the 
belief of the Ilcjeaees, that the Almighty has ex¬ 
cluded it from the holy territory, it made its appear¬ 
ance in 1016. Yemlio, forty or fifty persons ex¬ 
pired daily; wlHIe at Jidda the proportion was as 
high as two hundred and fifty. The Arabs seldoQi 
employ medicine foait; but, though predestinarians, 
the commpn belief in Europp is erroneous; that sup¬ 
poses they use no precautionary measures. Burck- 
hardt states that roanyof the towiismsu fled to the de¬ 
sert alleging a.s an excuse, that although the distem¬ 
per was a messengar from Heaven, sent to.call them 
to a better world, yet,being conscious of their un¬ 
worthiness, and that they did not merit this special 
mark of grace, they thought it more advisable to 
decline it for the present, and piake their escape 
from the town. The Yembawe^ faaveia s^persti- 
tioos ^custom of leading a she-camel through the 
town, covered with feathers, balls, anfl all sorts of 
ornaments, after wfaicti 4 is slaughtered and the 
flesh thrown to the dogs. By this process they h^ 
to get quit of the^malady at once, as they imagfie 
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that it has been concentrated in the body of the de¬ 
voted animal. The cholera morbus, now fearfully 
familiar to British ears, is no stran^^er in Arabia. 
At Mecca, in the month of May 1831, it raged with 
the greatest violence; having carried off aliove 5600 
persons in the course of twenty or thirty days. Of 
.50,000 pilgrims assembled that year nearly one-half 
are said to have perished. The dead were buried in 
their clothes indiscriminately, in large trenches dug 
for the purpose. Medina, Yerobo, and Suez, were 
visited at the same time by this dreadful epidemic. 

All Arab's property consists chiefly in his flocks ; 
the profits of which enable him to procure the ne¬ 
cessary provisions of wheat and barley, and o^- 
sionally a new suit of clothes for his wife and daugh¬ 
ters. No family can exist without one camef at 
least; a man who has but ten if r^koned poor,—• 
thirty or forty {4ace him in easy dRumstancesj and 
he who possesses sixty is rich. The annual expen¬ 
diture for an Arab possessed of^moderate affluence 
is calculated by Burcl^hardt at between £35 and 
.^40 sterling. The lower'classes spend less in pro¬ 
portion. Wealth in such a fluctuating state of so¬ 
ciety is extremely precarious, and the most rapid 
changes of fortune are daily experienced. 

Domestic industry is little ^own among the Be¬ 
douins; the husband enjoys Ais amusements, while 
all the household cares devolve on his females. 
This degradation pf‘the weaker sex is common to 
the Ara^ with mMt other Asiatic nations. Women 
are regarded as beings much inferior to men, and 
to them exchisivdy all the labour and menial of¬ 
fices in the tent are aasignpdr In these employments 
there is sometimes a curious inversion of character,— 
women work at the loom, while^e men milk the 
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cattle and handle the dUtaff, without regarding these 
eliminate duties as in the least derogatory to their 
masculine dignity. The loom, called nutou, is ex. 
tremely simple, being merely two sticks fixed into 
the ground with a third placed across them. 

The Arabs practise polygamy in common with 
most other Eastern nations] but in general they 
are content with one wife, and rarely avail them, 
selves of the legal privilege of marrying four. The 
rich espouse as many wives and keep as many con. 
cubines as they can maintain; though this luxury is 
too expensive to be generally adopted. But those who 
restrict themselves to one wife make amends for this 
scif.denial by indulging in variety, or entertaining 
at tiie same time a number of female slaves. 

In courtship the Arabs often display a great deal 
of gallantry; for tlie constraint to which their women 
are subjected dots not altogether ]vcvcnt intrigues. 
Rut the opportunities of the lover's meeting or see¬ 
ing his mistress are, more rare; and the youth wlio 
is bold enough to trt'spass on the sanctuary of 
the meharrem finds his path encompassed with 
perils, battles, and death. The dasert is the ge¬ 
nuine tlieatre of those keen passions depicted in the 
Arabian tales, and perhaps the Bedouins are the 
only people in the Kyat that can with justice be 
entitled true lovers. < While Europeans merely 
languish and sigh, and while the townsmen com. 
pose amorous versos, the Bedbujns sometimes cut 
and slash their arms with kniVes to show the vio. 
lence of their aifectiuns. The pastoral life is fa> 
vourai)]e to forming acquaintance; lAid there are 
occasions when the youtl) of both sexes mingle in 
parties to sing and dance in the open space before 
or behind the tents. 
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The marriage.ceFemony in general is very simple. 
Negotiations commence with the father of 
maiden, who usually consults the wishes of nis 
daughter, and if her consent is gained the match 
tak(» place. The marriage-day being appointed 
perhaps five or six days after, the bridegroom comes 
with a Iamb in his arms to the tent of his betrothed, 
and there cuts the animal’s throat before witnesses, 
and as soon as the blood falls upon tlie ground the 
ceremony is ntgarded as completed. It is accom. 
panied with feasting and singing; all the- guests 
present must eat bread and meat; for this is a cir* 
eumslance absoluhdy necessary on such ocrasions. 
The form of betrothing differs in different tribes; 
sometimes the friend of the lover, holding the girl's 
father by the hand, merely says before witn(>siii‘s, 
** You declare that you give your* daughter as wife 
to . Aq^ong the Bedouinsi^f Sinai the fa¬ 

ther of the bride gives to the suitor a twig of a tree 
or shrub, or something green, which he sticks in his 
turban and wears for three days, to show that he 
has taken a virgin in matrimony. The betrothed is 
seldom made acquainted with the change that is to 
take place in her condition. On returning home 
in the evening with the cattle, 8}\p is met at a sliort 
distance from the camp by her future spouse and a 
couple of his young friends, ^ho carry her by force 
to her father's tent. If she entertains any suspicion 
of their designs -she defends herself with stones, and 
often inflic|s wounds on the assailants though she 
has no didike to the lover ; for the more she struggles, 
bites, kicks, ^es, and strikes, the more she is ap¬ 
plauded ever after by her own companions, ^omc- 
times she escapes to the neighbouring mountains, 
and Bev<‘ral days elapse before tt^e bridegroom can 
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find her;—her female friends, meantime, being ap. 
prj^ed of her biding.place, furnish her with pro> 
vi»on8. When brought to her father's tent she is 
placed in the women's apartment, where one of the 
young men immediately throws over her an abba 
in the name of her fbture husband; and this is 
often the first time she learns wlio the person is to 
whom she is betrothed. She is then dressed by her 
mother and female relations in her wedding-suit, 
which is provided by the bridegroom; and being 
mounted on a camel ornamented with tassels and 
shreds of cloth, she is conducted, still screaming 
and struggling in the most unruly manner, three 
tinl^s round the tent, while her companions utter 
loud exclamations. If the husband belong to a dis- 
tailt («mp the women accompany her; and during 
the procession decency obliges her to cry and sob 
most bitterly. Ifheso lamentations and struggles con¬ 
tinue after marriage; and sometimes she repeats her 
flight to the moontjains, refusing to return until she 
is found out, or is even far advanced in pregnancy. 

Marriages are generaHyliolemnizcd on the Fri¬ 
day evenings, and the contracts are drawn up by 
the cadi; if the bride be a widow or a divorced 
woman it is attended with little ceremony or rejoic¬ 
ing, This sort of connexion is always reckon^ ill 
omened; no reaistan.'^ is made,—^no feast takes 
place,—^no guest will eat of the nuptial bread;—for 
thirty days the husband will nbt taste any provisions 
belonging to his wife, and visitors when they come 
to drink coffee bring their own cups, because to touch 
any vessel belonging to the newjy.married widow 
would be considered nthc sure road to perdition. 
Sheiks and rich citixens display more splendour in 
their dresses and e;ntertainraents. The bride is decked 
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out in the finest attire, perfumed with essences, and 
every part of her body (Minted with figures of flowers, 
trees, houses, antelopes and other animals. 

Instead of receiving a marriage-portion, the hus¬ 
band pays for his wife,—the sum varies according 
to rank and circumstances. Among the Arabs of 
8inai it is from five to ten dollars; but sninelimoa 
thirty if the girl is handsome and well connected. At 
illecca the price paid for respectable roaidens is from 
40 to 300 dollars (£8, Ifis. toi^(>5,128.6d.); and on 
the borders of Syria young men obtain their roasters’ 
daughters by serving a number of years. Part of 
the money only is paid down, the rest standinmover 
as a kind of debt, or as a security in case of divorcf*. 
The price of a widow is never more than half, gene, 
rally but a third, of what is paid for a virgin. 

The saered tie of marriage haf l:|^t a slender hold 
on the Arabs, amd may be dissol^^ on slighf oeciu 
sions at the pleasure of the husband. This facility of, 
separation relaxes morality, though it reflects no dis. 
honour on the womai^or^her family, ^le may be 
repudiated three or four timi's, and yet free from apy 
stain or imputation on her cliaraeter. It is not un¬ 
common for a Bedouin before attaining the age of 
forty or forty-five to have had 4ifty wives. If the 
woman depart of her own aocgrd she receives nothing, 
and even forfeits the unpaid {Mrtion of her dowry; 
but if she is turned away without any valid reason 
or proof of miscoiuiuct, she is entitled to a small sum 
of money,« cameC a goat, a copper boiler and hand- 
mill, with some other articles of kitchen fuijiiturc. 
This operate as a check upon the evil, and makes the 
customs in some degree cprftct the laws. The form 
consists of two words, ** Ent taleka!" (Thou art di- 
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vorccd): when once pronounc(;d i tcnnnot be revoked; 
but it does not prevent tlic man from a^rain marrying 
the same person, though she may in the interval 
}iave had several other husbands. Many instances 
oa'ur of conjugal fidelity; and a liedouin lias Utu 
known in a lit of distrairtion to (‘omuiit suicide on see¬ 
ing his wife give her hand to a siH'ond bridegroom. 

The law also allows femaU's a kind of divoriv. 
if ill used, or not happy, they may fly for refuge to 
their father’s t<nit, and their husbands have no 
right to reclaim lliem. The extreme jealousy of 
the Aralis Ittads them to speak but seldom or indi. 
r<x!tly on this suhjeirt; and instt'ad of saying “ my 
wife” or “ my daughters,” they say “ iny house” 
and “ those at home.” In domestic quarrels tlie 
loquiu'ity of the spouse very often triumphs over 
the just cause of.her partner; and rather than bw 
himseif overpowered by so contempAible an instru¬ 
ment, and exposed to ridicule in the presenre of his 
neighbours, he pronounces in a moment of irritation 
the fatalJCiit taleka !” whurh is alw’ays applauded 
by the spectators. These broils are the most frequent 
cause of divorces, which are perhapsrto be ascribed 
rathqf to the unruly temper of these wild sons of the 
desert, tliaii to any«watit of conjugal feeling. 

Children are bn)ugh| up in the most hardy man¬ 
ner ; the name is givemimmediatcly on their birth, 
and at the age of six or se^ en the boys undergo the 
eeremony of circumcision. Tliis is always celebrated 
witli feasting and rejoicing; and it is generally ar¬ 
range^ by those who have families in a camp that 
the operation shall take place on the same day. On 
these occasions the boys ^ dressed in the richest 
slufls/set upon fine horses highly adorned, and are 
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carricKl in public procession with drums beating be¬ 
fore them ; the men exhibit equestrian feats and 
warlike evolutions ; the common {loople have sham 
lights and other bulTouneriea; while the young ^YO- 
men join in the song and the dance, taking <‘arc by 
removing their veils to allow their lovers a hasty 
glance of their beauty as they pass. 

Funerals in Arabia are attendi^d wit!) certain pe. 
culiar circumstances. Some tribes bury with the 
dead man his sw'ord, turhan, and girdle. From the 
scan>ity of linen the Bedouins not unfri^quently wrap 
the body in an abba, which serves as a windingsht'et. 
Women, but not men, wear mourning. Finales 
are hired on these occasions, and paid a small sum 
by the hour, to howl in the most heart-rending ae. 
cents: sometimes they dance iK'fore the house < 1 ? the 
dect'asod with sticks and lances tfi \|)eir hands, tear¬ 
ing their arms# faces, and iiuir, Aid Ixdiavitlg like 
furies. Itledina, according to Burckhardt, is the, 
only place where this absurd custom is not practised. 
The femaic relatives ^f the family accginpaiiy the 
bier through the streets dressed in black; and, as a 
further demomtrutioii of tiieir grief, they stain their 
hands and fet't blue with iudigo, which they |ufl*er 
to remain for eight days. During all that time 
they abstain from milk, allcgipg that its white colour 
but ill accords with the gloom of their minds. 

Thou^i rude in manners and fierce in their gene- 
ral character, thg Arabs are not without civility 
and polibuiess. Their usual salutation is the Sa~ 
foam aleikum (Peace be with you), .^ak'ing 
hands and liissing after a long absence are every 
where practised, and sogietimus it is customary to 
quote a passage of the Koran. The Bedouin! know 
nothing of those numerous couzi-pbrases and cere- 
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monious expressions current in the towns. Tliey 
simply wish a j^ood morning wiien they meet their 
friends upon the road.'or a farewell when t)>cy de¬ 
part. When an Egyptian hails an acquaintance, 
he says May your day be wliiteand there is 
absolutely no other reply but “ I^lay yours be like 
milk.” These studied and superfluous compliments 
a Bedouin would consider at once ridiculous and 
ill-hnnl. They attach no indelicacy to the disgusting 
praetict; of eructation after meals; but they arc shock¬ 
ed beyond measure at an involuntary accident which 
is (he natural consequence of indigestion or certain 
artiejt^s of diet. An habitual ofTender in this way 
is dccmtKl unworthy of l>ciiig admitted as a witness 
heforc the cadi ; and some* fur this ri'ason have been 
obliged to lictake themselves to voluntary banish¬ 
ment. In towi||;4 there is a greater ostentation of 
politeficss:—“ WbU'onie!” says the sbsequious shop¬ 
-keeper of Mecca to his foreign customer, “ a thou¬ 
sand times weicomeJ you are the guest of the holy 
city; my whole property is^t your disposal!" In 
Yemen, i)crson8 who value themselves on their good 
brt'eding use many compliments. Invrdinary visits 
pipe^and oufTee are always presented. 8ometimes 
the beards and clothes of the guests are sprinkled 
with rose-water and perfumes. Men salute each 
other by kissing the beurd or hand, and women by 
kissing the fureh(?ad, chin, and both cheekL Even 
in quarrelling among themselves tbeArabs do not use 
the ill names and scurrilous lan^age so/requently 
heard in the mouths of more polished nations. 

Hospitality, the ancient and hereditfiry virtue of 
tile nation, is still exerciaed in all its primitive 
cordiality. A hungry Bedouin alwraya divides his 
scanty meal with vstiU more hungry wanderer. If a 
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Stranger be seeu coming from afar towards the camp^ 
he is reckoned the guest of the first person tliat de> 
scries him ; and for this honour there is often a gene¬ 
rous rivalry which leads toserious altercations. When 
he alights, the friendly carpet and tlie ready meal are 
spread forliim. Solongas he remains his life and pro¬ 
perty arcperfi'ctlysecure; and should arobberyoccur, 
the host, if he possess the means, will indemnify him 
for whatever loss he may sustain while under his pro¬ 
tection. Ilis pt'rson is sacred, aud he may trust the 
fidelity of his entertainer the moment he has eaten 
bread and salt under his roof. An Arab considers 
no emergency so urgent or embarrassing as to [mUiate 
the iicglivt, much less the violation, of that social 
virtue. He has lieen heard to declare, that if his 
enemy should present himself at the door of his tent 
carrying the head of his own ibr^it would not ex¬ 
clude him frona a hospitable rea'^ion. * 

These generous dispositions have been subjected 
to certain regulations; and it^imot be denied that 
in some instances tlujy {irocced less fr^m goodness 
of heart than from vanity or the fear of reproach ; for 
the greatest insult that can be offered to a lledouin 
is to tell him that he does not treat his giie8t| well. 
The hours of hospitality are numbered,—three days 
and eight hours are the teng, after which a stranger 
ceases to be a ward, and becomes a simple visiter. 
He is nbt dismissed ; but if he prolong his stay he is 
expected to assist in the domestic business of the 
tent,—imfetefaiog water, milking the camel, or feed¬ 
ing the horse. Should he decline these m^nidl of. 
fices he m&y still remain, but he will be censured 
for ingratitude; or he iqp/go to another tent, where 
he will receive a fresh welrome; nnd if he hits a dis¬ 
tant journey to perform, he may, by changing his 
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residence every third or fourth day, be comfortably 
entertained until he reach his destination. 

It is a re<»‘ived custom in every part of the desert, 
that a woinaii may entertain strangers in the ab- 
sencT of her husband ; when this is not permitted, 
some male relation does the honours of the table. In 
certain parts of Nejetl, a guest is welcomed by pour¬ 
ing on his head a cup of melted butter. Among the 
A 2 ir tril>es a practice exists not very consistent with 
our ideas of female honour: when a stranger arrives, 
he isreipiired to Ik.* the companion of his hostess for 
the night, whatever be her age or condition; and 
it dt^)ends upon liis rendering himself agreeable, 
wliether he is to be honourably treated or dismissed 
with disgnu’C. This custom the Wahabees alwlish- 
ed: but on a representation la'ing made by the tribe* 
to Al>dclazee 2 , of the miefortunes that had befallen 
them h)r having dbaiidojK*d the goodiold practice of 
,their rorefathers, perinissiuii was granted to honour 
their guests as iH^fure The established laws of the 
desert sanction manners tha^to European nations 
must appear extravagant and unnatural. Hut the 
influx of fort'igncrs, and especially the gold of Mu- 
hainivcd Ali, have had a pernicious effect on the 
virtues of the Hedosins. 

Another singular ins^tution is that of the or 
guardianship. An Arab may, in the prime of life, 
request a friend to act as guardian to his ^ildren. 
If the trust is accepted tho friend is solemnly in¬ 
stalled in his office; and one family is thus con. 
stitiitedr the hereditary protectors of another. To 
the weak, such as minors, women, and old men, 
this practice affords som^security, however imper- 
feet, a^inst the oppressions of the strong. It is 
observ^ by all the^Arabs of Nejed, but not gene- 
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rally througliout the droert ; and affords another 
instance of those peculiar ti<«, domestic as well as 
political, by which a fierce and warlike community 
are held together and protected amidst tlie lawless 
ravages occasioned by their own dissensions. 

That the Arabs are brave, and capabieuf displaying 
exalted courage, was coniirmod by numerous exploits 
in the Turkish campaign. Exampl(» might easily Ik* 
adduced of the most heroic personal valour. TIu; 
Walialiee soldiers fought with despenition, eiicou* 
raged by the songs of llte fentaie warriors. It was 
the custom for the favourite wife of the sheik, on 


the day of battle, to ride in front on a swift drome, 
dary splendidly caparisoned; and on occasions of 
extreme importance she had her legs tied under the 
b(dly of the animal,—a signal to tlie troops that*they 
must cither conquer or perish* by her side. She 
Ibnned the ral||'ing.]>uint when tne combat^t^as at 
the hottest, and to kill or take her captive was reek, 
oned the proudest aehievementjif the enemy. When 
an Arab is hotly pursued, lie may save his life by 
throwing hiuistdf from'his ^steed and liegging fur 
mercy ; but Ise does it at the expense of his honour, 
and forfeits his mare and liis clothes. If he refuses 


to yield after repeatedly hearin^^ the cry of " ifoti'el! 


/totoeir (Get down!) the pursuer instantly stabs him 
w'ith his lance. Some trihfs use battle.banners or¬ 


namented with ostrich-feathers; but these are never 
displayed except in important actions; and their 
loss is regarded a signal of defeat. All Bedouin 
tribes without exception have their affyd, who acts 
as commadder-in-cbief; for it is a remarkable eir. 
cumstance in the policythe desert, thaU during 
a campaign in actual warfere, the authority of the 
sheik is completely set aside, %ud the soldien are 
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wholly under the control of the agyd. This person 
is osteemed ns a hind of nu|{ur or saint; he often 
decides the operations of the war by his dreams, vi. 
sions, or prognostications, and announces t!>e lucky 
or unlucky day for attack. His oifice is hereditary; 
but he possesses no more coercive power than the 
sheik, and his authority ceast's whenever the combat¬ 
ants return to their homes. This curious institution 
doubtless was inUmdt'd to check any increase of 
power in the person of the chief of the tribe, l)y ren- 
dering it difficiilt for him to engage in feuds merely 
from private motives. 

In the desert the character of the soldier passes by 
an e£y transition into thatof the brigand. The Araks 
may be styled a nation of robbers {harami^; but 
they are far from attaching to this practice any ideas 
of criminality or disgrace. They consider the profes¬ 
sion 85. honourable, and one of thc»niost flattering 
titles that could be conferred on a youthful hero. 
They rob, indi8crin\inately, enemies, friends, and 
neighbours j and these acts ^ daily committed in 
their own tent without entailing any permanent 
disgrace on the offender. The defenaeless traveller 
is waylaid, seized, and stript of every thing; but his 
life is not taken unl^ he resist, or shed the blood of 
a Bedouin. There are^raany instances of their ex¬ 
treme ignorance in appreciating the value of their 
booty. A peasant has been known to boil'a bag of 
pearls, mistaking them for rice, ahd^afterwards throw 
them away as useless. ' , 

The Bedouins have reduced robbery to a science, 
and digested its various branches into ia complete 
and regular system. Ik distant excursions every 
horsenfan chooses a cotnpanion {zammaT), and both 
are mounted on a ynung and strong camel, carrying 
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a provision of food and water, that the mare may 
(>e fresh and vigorous at the moment of attack. If 
the expedition is to be on foot, each of the party 
takes a small stock of flour, salt, and water. Tliey 
clothe themselves in rags, to make their ransom 
easier if they should be taken. In this guise they 
approach the devoted eamp under cloud of night, 
and when all arc fast asleep. One of them endea. 
vours to irritate th<‘ watch-dogs; wlien they attack 
him, he flics and artfully draws them off, leaving 
the premises unprotected. The Jtarami then cuts 
the cords tl)nt fasten the legs of the camels, when 
they instantly ri.ie from their kneeling posture, and 
walk away, as all unioadcil ('amol.s do, withoiTf the 
least noise. To quicken their pace the tails of the 
foremost or strongest art' twisted, and the rest follow 
at the same trot. The third adtor in the rubbery 
keeps watch at )Jie tent-door with a*l)eavy bludgeon, 
to knock down such of the inmates as may venture 
to interfere. In this manner ^fty camels are often* 
stolen, and driven byfort^'d marches to a spfe distance 
daring the niglit. 6xtra share of *the prey is 
always allowed to these three principal adventurers. 

It frequently happens tliat the robbers are 8ur> 
rounded and seized ; and the m^de of treating their 
prisoners affords a curious illustration of the influ¬ 
ence which custom, handed down through majiy 
generations, still exercises over the minds of these 
fierce barbarians. It is an established usage in the 
desert, tlu^ if an^ person who is in actual danger 
from another can touch a third person, or any* in¬ 
animate thing which be has in his hands, or with 
which he is in contact; oisif he can touch Jiim by 
spitting, or throwing a stone at him, and at the same 
time exclaim, 1 am thy protected 1" the individual 
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is Iwund to grant him the protection lie demands. 
Thl.H law or point of honour is called the dakheil; 
and however absurd or capricious, it seems natur¬ 
ally to arise out of those scenes of violence, the fe¬ 
rocity of which it is caJcuIate<l to soften. A robber 
dettH^ted in the act of plundering is always anxious 
t4) avail himself of the privileges of this artificial con¬ 
vention ; while the iiimaU^ of the tent are equally 
desirous to prev<!nt him. The person who first sei 2 es 
the prisoner di'niands on what husiiu'ss he is come P 
“ I came to rob; God has overthrown meis the 
(Kimraoii answer. The I'aptor then binds 

him hand and foot, and beats him with u club, tuUil 
he ^claims Yene^'n! “ I renouiici*!" (namely, the 
benefit of any protector). But this renunciation be. 
ing'oiily valid for one day, the prisoner {raOiei) is 
secured in a hole in the ground, with his feet 
chaiiu'd to the okrth, his hands tied^and his twisted 
hair fasteiieil to two stakiw at both side's of his head. 

'This tein|X>rary grave is covered with tenUpoles, 
corn-sacks, and utlier heavy articU^ a small ujK'r- 
lure only lieiiig left through wliich he may breathe. 
Here he is detained, and every endeavour used to 
extort from him tlie highest possible ransom. 

t5till the buried,.captive does not despair; and 
circumstances sometimes favour his escape. If he 
can contrive tlirough the aperture to spit upon a 
man or a child, or receive from their hand the small¬ 
est morsel of food, he claims the rights of the da¬ 
kheil. To obtain his release gives rise to. many ad¬ 
venturous intrigues and ingenious stratagems. His 
mother or his sister will often enter the"camp in the 
gaft) o^a beggar, or during night, and having put 
the end of a worsted thn'ad in his mouth, she re¬ 
tires, still unwinding the clew, to some neighbouring 
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tent, and places the other end in the hand of the 
owner, who by this means is guided to the prisoner, 
and claims him as his protected.” The right of 
freedom is at once allowed; the thongs which tied 
liis hair are cut, his fetters arc struck off, and he is 


entertained by the captor as his guest, with all the 
honours of Arabian hospitality. To avoid paying 
a ransom, a prisoner will often remain six months 
under this rigorous custoHy, always concealing his 
real name, and giving himself out for a {)Oor mcn> 
dicjuit. Me is, however, generally recognised, and 
obliged to purchas<' his liberty at the expense of 


all his propt'rty in horses, camels, sheep, Umts^ro- 
visiuns, and Imggage. 


.Should the roblars fail in their enterprise, and 
meet, wlum returning, a hostile party of the tribe 
they intended to pillage, thi'ir *d<|plarution, "We 


have eaten saltain such a tent,” il a pasoporf that 


ensures them a safe journey. 


The Arabs are the most adroit and audacious 


thieves in the world; yieir address, indeed, in this 
art is proverbial. They spring behind the horseman, 
8<>ize him withrane hand by the throat and with the 
other rifle him of his money. They stole the s^rds 
from the sides of the French oilieers in Kgypt, and 
even purloined cl(Hhes and variable articles from un> 
der their heads while sleeping. The^e acts of rapa¬ 
city they Always palliate by using a softened and delU 
cate language whei) relating them. Instead of saying, 
I robbed a man of this or that article, they say, 
" I gained it.” They even pretend a sort qf kin- 
dred or reliftionship between themselves and 
victim they plunder. “ Vifdrcss thyself,” enclains 
the brigand of the desert, as he rides furiously upon 
the wayfaring stranger; " thy aunt (meaning his 
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own wife) is without a garment!” This license they 
regard as a sort of birthright or national prerogative. 
If they are wproved for their depredations, ** You 
forget that 1 am an Arab" is always the reply; 
which is spoken with a tone and expn'ssion of (* 0110 - 
tcnance that shows how little the haughty marauder 
is afTcoted by the supposed upprohriuin. Ilut the chi¬ 
valry of pillage, like that of hospitality, has lieen im¬ 
paired hy (heir intercourse with strangers. The ho¬ 
nourable asylum of the bmthas ofUm l»cen violatcil, 
and the sacred shield of the dakheil !ia.s not always 
sereeni'd the unfortunate who sought its protectio]i. 

The natural jealousy and fiery tempi^rainent of 
the Arabs have always provi^l a source of the most 
implacable enmity among themselves. Tliey betray 
the quickest sensibility to any affront or injury; 
and instances piijht multiplied where a con- 
U'mptnous wonf, an indecent actrm, or the most 
trifling violation of etiquette, can only be expiated 
by the blood of tho oflender. If one sheik say to 
another, ‘‘ Thy bonnet is ^irty,” or " The wrong 
side of thy turban is ouO* it is e'onsidered a mortal 
offence. To spit on the lieard of another, even acci- 
denVjtlly, is an insult scarcely to be forgiven. Alur- 
dar is the deepest* injury that can be commitUtd. 
The Arab code n^gulat^s the revenge for blood (called 
thar) by the nicest distinctions j and it is perhaps 
owing to this salutary institution more thhn to any 
other, that the warlike tribes 0 ^ tbc desert have been 
prevented from exterminating each other. 

It 19 a universal law among them, that he who 
s^s blood owes on that account blood to the family 
01 the slain person; an.d this debt may be re- 
quired not only from the actual murderer, but from 
all hU relations. '>Tbe righ^ of the thar is limited 
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within certain degrees of kindred. In the case of 
a slain parent, his lineal descendants to the fifth 
generation inherit the sacred duty of revenging his 
death on a corresponding series of descendants on 
the other side. This right is never lost by pre. 
scriptiou, but devolves on both sides to the latest 
posterity. If one death is simply avenged by 
another, the account is considered to be cleared ; but 
if two of the assassin's family be killed by the 
relatives of the deceased, the former retaliates. 
Though murder may be cxpiati^ by fine or confis¬ 
cation, it dei>ends upon the next relations of the 
slain to accept or reject the penalty. If the o/Ter is 
deemed unsatisfactory, the homicide, and uTC his 
kill comprisiid within the law of vengeance, make 
tlieir escape to some friendly tribe. A sacred custom 
allows the fugitives three days and four hours, dur¬ 
ing which thei|,enciuies abstain from the pursuit: 
the exiles are permitted to return so soon as a recon- 
ciliation can be effected. , 

The (/ye, or fine for a murdered man, varies 
among the different trilK» from 1000 to fiOO pias¬ 
tres (£50 to £25), and the sum is often made up 
by contributions in money or cattle from the friends 
of the guilty person, who are generally liberal with 
their assistance on such occasions. The Beni Harb 
ill Hejaz fix the price of blou^ at 800 dollars (£175). 
Among file Aenezes it is rated at fifty she-camels, 
one riding-camel, a mare, a black slave, a cuaUof- 
mail, and.a gun.' The quality of tliese articles is 
not much regarded, and it is seldom they arc all'de- 
nianded, as^ie wives or daughters of the slayer pe. 
titimi earnestly for some alMtement. The^ matter 
being finally settled, a siie-camel is brought 'to tlie 
tent of the adversary and there, killed, that blood 
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may be expiated by blood. Tlie parties, now re- 
('onciliHl, feast upon the flesh of the animal; and at 
parting the homieidc flourishes a white handkerchief 
on his lance, as a public notification Uiat he is fret* 
from blood." This mode of arrangement is not 
common among the inure wealthy and independent 
tribes. Most of the grinit sheiks regard it us shame, 
ful to compromise in any degree for the slaughter of 
their relations. 

Amid the continual hostilities in whieb (he Arabs 
an* involved, debts of bloo<l are frequently incur, 
red, when ih<' slaugliter is aecompaiii(>d with treaeh* 
ery, or contrary to the law of nations. M'^heii 
a trlTie violaU-s the rights of war by killing their 
enemies as they lie wounded on the field, the aiU 
venlUry retaliates by killing double the numlier with 
the same eircuinstSinccs of cruelty. However re- 
volting this po^ic^ may app<>ar, Hiin/Vrab would be 
censured were lie not to follow the general practicr.* 

The amusements pf the Aral>s are (‘oiuparatively 
few,—chess^ draughts, and niungela, are the only 
games they play; the latfi*r consists of a wooden 
table with a dozen holes, into wliich two players 
drop 80 many little stem's, beans, or shells. The 
vacant unvaried 111^ whicii they U'ad, and the mo. 
iiotonous scenery amidst whicii they dwell, must 
often render existence jrksomc. It is to relieve 
this weariness and want of novelty that they have 
recourse to tobacco, kaad, hashish, and other in. 
toxicating stimulants. Smoking ^ univecsal among 

* H^noo we may t^ztonual« the alanchter of ih« cajitWe lui^ 
{who were Bedouin Uy tha lamahtaa, w buiiy dictated leM 

ny 0 Wfuil;m dei^ire of bloodaliet^ tjian by the neccMUy of wlbcring 
to the of the land where tiiey dwelt; a darelicticin from 

which nuet have diroioiahed tha rcepeci in wliicb they were lield 
by their aci|^ibouja»^-</«d^pieV) chaps viih 
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all classes, notwithstaiidinjr the warmth of the cli¬ 
mate and tlic natural dryness of their (institution. 
Pt'raons of opulence and fashion always carry with 
them a box filled with odoriferous wood,—a hit of 
which, when put into the pipe, communieaUis to 
the tobacco a fragrant smell and a very agreeahh* 
taste. Throwing the jun’cd is a kind of rude 
tournament which th(*y freiiucntly practise. This 
is a blunt spear, made of heavy wood, about a 
yard long and the tiiickness of a niopstiek. The 
object of the game, in which they evince the must 
astonishing dexterity, is for one party to pursuit 
and the other to (ly, and try to elude being struck 
with the weapon. Suinetimi's they amu-se them¬ 
selves with shain-figiits; and nothing can be more 
picturesque, than In stni a group of wild men liud- 
dlcKl together in the greab^st apparent confusion 
with drawn 8WQ7d8 and couched laiiees. The more 
domestic pastimes are dancing, singing, and story¬ 
telling, for which th<‘y liave a syigular passion, and 
which fill up all their^ leisure hours. Jherc is a 
species of song common all over the desiTt, in wlii(;h 
the youths of both sexits Join in the chorus, accom¬ 
panying it with clapping of hands and various,po¬ 
tions of the body. It is called the tnesafner, and is 
the only opportunity which tl^p lover has of serenad¬ 
ing his mistress; the verses areoften composed extern-. 
pore, and irelate to the beauty and qualities of the be¬ 
loved object. They have w'ar-sougs, called hadou, in 
praise of their <^ieK, and chants to enliven their ca¬ 
mels; for it is well known that that animal,never 
moves with sb much ease as when he hears his master 

sing.* When an Aenes^ recites verses or uicient 

> 

or Uie A^amevy ur CamaUDriver'a DurcUiftrdt gim thft 
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poetry, he accompanies his voice with the f'chafta, a 
kind of guitar, the only musical instrument used in 
the desert. Some tribes are mon; famous than others 
for their poetical and vocal talents. The people of 
Jof sing among the tents of the Aenezes for a trifling 
remuneration ; and in towns tliere are regular pro> 
fessors of the art, W'lio attend at the coffeehouses and 
lend their aid on festive occasions. A eoinmon en¬ 
tertainment among the Bedouins is the reciting of 
tales after the manner of the Arabian Nights. 

Notwithstanding the natural ahilities of this peo- 
pie, the arts and sciences are neither cultivated nor 
encouraged. The literary splendours of the caliph¬ 
ate have long b(%n quenched. Exitj)! Abuifeda, in 
whom the sun of Arabian learning appears to have 
set, no historian, philosopher, or writer of any ce. 
lehrity, has risen to dissipate the gloom with whicli 
the Tartars in the Uiirteenth century overspread the 
East under the banners of Zingis Khan. In al¬ 
most every mosque Ihere is a school, having a foun¬ 
dation fur the support of tegchers and the instruc¬ 
tion of poor scholars in the common elements of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. <ln large towns 
therg are at'aderoies, colleges, and other seminaries 
of education, in which astronomy, astrology, medi¬ 
cine, and some other vienoes, are taught; but, from 
the want of books and aompetent masters, extremely 
little progress is made. The principal employment 
among men of letters is the interpretation of the 
Koran and the study of ancient Mohannucdan his- 



rcMTve them froM all Uircatouiiii^ 
ktrft of iron 


•MMi in :;pitbetii lliot oouod niber oddly in EuroiMu earn Of 
Chalk I if my father were a Jackasa. 1 would leU him to purchase 
Gliilk• 
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tory. All Bedouin'S throughout Arabia are en¬ 
tirely ignorant of letters. The Waliabee chief took 
pains to instruct them, by establishing schools in 
every village of Nejed, and obliging parents to su¬ 
perintend the education of their children. Deraiah 
was made an attractive seat for learned ulemas, by 
collecting valuable libraries from all parts of the 
country; but in spite of every effort these warlike 
tribes still remain, as might be^expccted, a moat il. 
literate race. Among a people so superstitious as the 
Arabs no stuence is so much cultivated as astrology, 
which is held in high repute. Though the Koran 
expressly forbids the prying into futurity ^ any 
form of divination, yet a Moslem seldom concludes 
a bargaiu without consulting the stars. 

In a country where there are so few patients, if can¬ 
not be expected that the healin^art should be much 
studied, orhel^ingreatt'steem. ^he common prac¬ 
titioners know little more than the use of simplSs^ 
and the technical terms, sucl^as they find them in 
the books of Avicenn^. Physicians a^ obliged to 
act as chemists, apothecaries, surgeons, &rrier8, and 
cattle-doctors^ and yet, with all Uiis variety of eni- 
ployments, they can scarcely earn a ]iveliho(|^. If 
the sick man die they get no reward; and this 
custom has taught them to use many petty and 
disgraceful artifices to obimn payment beforehand. 
There i& not a single Individuid ^ this profession in 
the whole of Nej^. The natives cure themselves, 
and theis mode of treatment is suffidently rude. 
They heal sabre-wounds by applying raw fl^h tkken 
from a cas&el newly kilM. In bowel-complaints 
they have recourse to ^^a. For headasb, colic, 
and sore eyes, the most approved r^edy is i redhot 

3 a 
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iron. In cases of riieumatilb the paUedt is rubbed 
with warm oil or the fat of mutton; in dropsical 
complaints the water is drawn off by means of se- 
tons in the back. Toothach is sometimes cured by 
inhaling the smoke of a certain plant; and the bite 
of venomous serpents by sucking out the poison. 
Bloodletting is performed with a eominun knife, and 
tlie lower classes sometimes scarify their legs, being 
of opinion that this has a tendency to improve their 
stnmgth. From the same persuasion the inhabit, 
ants of Yemen anoint their bodies with oil, which 
protects them from the heat of the sun, and by 
(.'losing the pores of the skin is supposed to check 
the debilitating effects of too copious perspiration. 
The Arabs have many family nostrums, and are 
iropKcit believers in the efficacy of charms and other 
mystic arts. No spLcies of knowledge is more highly 
venerated than ft:at of tlic occult sciences, wliich 
afford a maintenance to a vast number of quacks and 
jmpudent pretenders. The science of Ism Allah 
(or Name of God) enables the possessor to discover 
what is passing in bis absence, to expel evil spirits, 
cure diseases, and dispose of the winds and seasons 
as he chooses. Those who have advanced far in this 
study pretend to calm tempests at sea by the rules of 
art, or say their prayers at noon in Mecca, without 
stirring i^m their own 'bouses in Aden or Bagdad. 
The Simla is not quite so sublime a scieime, as it 
teaches merely the feats and illusions of jugglers. 
Oervises and moliahs practise jt, Imd appear to the 
astonished spectators to pierce their b^ies with 
lances, strike 8haip.{Knnt^ instruments into their 
eyes, or Jeap from the roofs of houses upon a pole 
shod with iron, which seems to run through their 
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been remarkably handsome; he had a fine coun¬ 
tenance, and wore a longer beard than U generally 
seen among the Bedouins;—a peculiarity which ot^ 
tained him the name of Ahu Sho%utrfA> or Father 
of Mlistachios. All the Arabs, eTen*hiB enemies, 
praised him for his wisdom and moderatioh, his 
love of justice and skill in deciding litigations. 

For several years after his fmher's deaUi he wore 
a eoat-of-mail nnder his shirt, and never went 
abroad except with a chosen guard around him. 
His dominions he divided into several districts or 
provinces, over which he placed the gr^t Bedouin 
sheiks, with the honorary title of emirs; whose 
principal duty it was to execute public justice, to 
accist the tax-gath(n«rs, and recruit troops for the 
army. The vigilant and rigid policy which they 
were compelled,^ maintain tended to secure the 
country against robbers, and to chelik the sanguin¬ 
ary feuds of hostile parties; but the new system 
was not* popular, dnd the frequent revolts of the 
Bedouins proved bow impatient they were of re¬ 
straints so directly opposed to their habits of wild 
and lawless independence. The severdi tribes were 
mad^ responsible fqr every depredation committed 
>^itiun their territory, should the perpetrator be un- 
known; and if they httd neglected to repel or resist 
the aggressum, ^ey were amerced in a fine eqoiva- 
lent to the amount of Uie cattle or other property 
that had been carried off. •« 

The revenues of the W^iabees ^ been esta¬ 
blished im a plan similar to thu prescribed by 
Mohammed. On fiel^ watered solely by rain 
*Ievied a tithe of the crops; but he was 
con^t with mily a tv^tieth part from grounds 
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body, whil^th^ are earned like spitted victims about 
the streets. The Kurra is the art of composing 
billets or amulets, which secure the wearer from the 
power of enchantments and all sorts of accidents. 
They are also employed to give cattle an appetite 
for food, and clear houses from flies or other vermin. 
The practice of fortune-telling, which they call 
ramie, is very common. The natives of Oman are 
peculiarly skilled in sorcery {ethr'); they are inferior, 
however, to the witches and wisards of Europe, as 
they know nothing about the art of riding through 
the air on broomsticks, sailing to India in cockle* 
shells,orholding nocturnal revelries in their mosques, 
under the visible presidency of Satan. 

The Arabs pay great attention to their language, 
which they speak and write with the utmost care. No 
tongue, perhaps, is diversifled Vy ra many dialects: 
the pTonun<na]ion in Yemen diners from that of 
Tehama; and both are distinct from the Bedouin 
phraseology. It is a mistake, bp^ever, to suppose, as 
Niebuhr and Michaeli| have done, that ^ese dialects 
differ as widely as the Spanish or Italian does from 
the Latin. Borckhardt, wlio had the best opportunity 
of judging, says, that notwithstanding thevast extent 
of country in which the language prevails, whoever 
has learned one dialect will ^asily understand all the 
rest According to this traveller, it is in the desert 
where the purest Arabic is spoken. The Bedouins, 
though they havedifrerent idioms, are remarkable for 
the grammatical accuracy as wdl as the elegance of 
their expressions. Next to them are the Mqpcafr^ 
and nativef of Hejas, whose language approaches 
nearer to tfie old written than that of wy olbar 

district 'The inhabitants of Bagdad aDd*8anaa, 
and the Yemeneesin general, speak with purity, hut 
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have a harsh accent At Cairo the pronunciation 
is worse; and it gradually degenerates among the 
Libyan and Syrian Arabs. After them come the 
tribes on the Barhary coast,—at Tripoli, Tunis, and 
Algiers ; and, laiitly, the natives of Fez. and Moro(>co, 
whose rough articulation is considered the extreme 
point from the pure Bedouin standard; yet this 
difTurence is not greater, perhaps, than between the 
spoken language of England and Scotland. All the 
Arabs pay much attention to ptminanship, though 
th(>rc is great diversity in their style of writing. 
The several countries have also their peculiar me¬ 
thod pf folding letters. In Hejaz they are sealed 
with gum-arabic, and a small vessel filled for the 
purpose is su8]Kmded near the gate of every khan or 
pubilc-house. Wax is never used, as the heat pre¬ 
vents it from retpiWlng the impression. 

In tile meclianlcal arts the Arabs' are extremely 
deficient. The Bedouins know little else than the 
tanning of leather and the weaving of coarse fabrics. 
They have r few blacksmith^ and saddlers; but all 
handicraft occupations are considered degrading. 
There is only one watchmaker at Jidda, and not a 
singly shoemaker in Hejaz. In Yemen there are 
workers in glass, gold, and silver; but the artificers 

9 
1 

to supply their markets by means of forci£|ta trade. 
Though their ports have long lost their celebrity 
as the grand entreptu for the commodities of the 
East, t^ey still continue to enjoy a porti<Hi of the 
commerce between India and Europe.' Jidda has 
become the principal empdriura of the Arabian trade. 
It is perhaps the wealthiest town of the same extent 
in the Tui'kish dominions; hence its name, wlildi 


I the precious metals ^re all Jews and Banians. 
The want of home manufactures obliges the natives 
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means ritti," is well bestowed. A few yean ago 
it employed about 250 ships in the Red Sea. The.two 
main branches of its commerce are coiTee and Indian 
produce. In May tlie annual fleets, from Calcutta, 
Surat, and Bombay, make their appearance;, bring, 
ing diflereut kinds of goods,—Cashmere shawls, 
cocoa-nuts, rice, sugar, drugs of all sorts, china and 
hard ware, pipes, glass beads, rosaries, mirrors, and 
cards. These commodities are mostly sold for cash 
to India merchants, some of whom possess capital to 
the amount of £150,000 or £200,000 sterling; while 
several inferior houses have capitals of £40,000 or 
£50,000. Sales of entire cargoes are often made in 
the course of half an hour, and the money paifl down 
next day. Trade is there carried on chiefly by 
barter, or by cash-transactions. Credit is with dif. 
Acuity obtained; hence no Aiabian mercliant can 
contract debts^hich he is unabl^ifto ^y, apd con¬ 
sequently there are no mercantile failures in spe. 
culations such as daily occur in Europe. From 
Jidda the India goods are sent to Suez and Cairo, 
whence they are dispersed over Egypt And the ports 
of the Medi|eiTanean. The returns from these 
countries are made either in dollars or sequins, or in 
produce, such as wheat ^nd bi^ley, for whicR Ara¬ 
bia depends on Egypt; an inferior sort of tobacco, 
which is called tambak ;/Bedouin cloaks, coarse 
Turkic carpets, cotton quilts, linen for shirts, red 
and yellow slippert’, and other articles of dress; 
rides a variety o^coi^odities wbidi are not manu¬ 
factured in Aralua. Ships laden with coffee are 
ocmstantly Arriving fnmi Mocbl^ and tbeit cargoes 
are genes^y converted Into dollars. Thjs branch 
of trade suffered, wbed the Mocha coffee vm nqu 
plaa^df in the markets of Eug^ean Tark^, .Aida 
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Minor, and Syria, by that produced the East 
and. West Indies ; but there is little doubt that it 
will revive under the auspices of Mohammed All, 
who may be said to command the entire conun«x»* 
of the Arabian Oulf, now that he has become the 
independent sovereign of Egypt and Syria. With 
this view he has already proposed to augment his 
navy; to construct a canal from Suez to the Nile; to 
establish regular marts on the Mediterranean coast; 
and open a communication between the Orontes and 
the Euphrates. Should these mighty projects be car> 
ried into effect, a few years may behold a total revo. 
iution in the mercantile intercourse between the na¬ 
tions o( the East and the West. The annual exports 
of coffee at pfesent, from Jidda, Mocha,Hodcida,and 
otheFcontiguouB ports, is estimated at 12,000 tons. 
The duties on the hjst are 100 per cent., and fully 
1.50 pei;,cent. on the inferior sorts, independently 
of coffee, the export-trade of Mocha is very consi¬ 
derable in gum-arabic, myrrh, and frankincense. 
Muscat carries on a valuable trade with India and 
the Persian Gulf. Its inhBbfiuits are reputed ex¬ 
cellent seamen. , 

There is one circumstance connected with the 
commerce of Arabia^that deserves notice, from ^e 
attention which it has recently excited in this coun¬ 
try; we mean the comfagunication with India by 
steam conveyance. Two routes have bera proposed, 
berth of which are practicable, but attended with 
obstacles that it may be difficult to qyeromie. 
One Uiese is by the Persian OiUf along the Eu¬ 
phrates tb Bir or Beles, and thence aerms the de¬ 
sert to ^e Meditmranean at Scanderoon, or tiie 
mouth of the Orontes, a distmiee of aix^oseven 
miles. Captain Caupnej, who surveyed that cele- 
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bratcd rtve^ oonsidered it navigable for steamers as 
high as Bir; and that a constant supply of fuel nught 
be found in the wood, chareoU, bitumen, and naph> 
tha, of which abundance is to be had throughout the 
whole line. The distances, and time necessary to 
accomplish this route, he estimates thus 

MHn. Dw*. 


From Falmoutli to Malta*. .. 23U0 1ft 

~ Malta to Scanderooa,. 8C10 4 

Scanclerooe to fiuaaora)....*. .IMV U 

— Btiwton to BombaV). 1567 K 

Keeaaaary or i&cidaaUi delays*... 


MtS 6 42 ^ 

The other route is by the fled Sea, tlie advantages 
and practicability of which have been advocated by 
Captain Head. The only physical point on which 
there seems to be any doubt or difference of opinion 
is the overland conveyance beti^eeu Egypt and tlie 
Arabian Gulf. Sues and Cossejf are certajiily the 
most favourable ports; but the former has the dis¬ 
advantage of shallow water, while the other wouM 
occasion a delay of ten or twelve days in ascending 
the Nile to Keneh,*aRd crossing th^ intervening 
desert. The.following is the calculation as to time 
and distance by this line of conveyance:— 


HUM. •Dari* 

Froca Falmoath to Malta*...4..«...S040 16 

— Malta to iUaiaiidri%... 8W ft 

AlaKaodria to Sues (by Crfto)*. 175 6 

— Soes io Bab el Maiideb|«4....ISUO 7 

— Bab el Maodab to Secnlrm*M. 600 4 

•w Socotca to Bombajp... 1800 7 


6076 4ft 

The most formidable impediment in the way of 
tills project aa we have air^y stated (voiri. p. 66), 
is the artide expense, swfaidi has gstimsded 
at iMO^OOO or £60,00^ per annum, if the.ooiDBaa. 
nkAticd is made montitly. But tbtmgb in abeyanee 
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in the mean time, it is highly probable tXat the plan 
will be carried into effect.* Thelshanges at present 
contemplated in the goTemment and policy of India 
will render it of vast importance to establish a shorter 
and cheaper line of intercourse than by the Cape of 
Good Hope; and perhaps the period is not very re> 
mote when the commerce of the East will resume 
its ancient channel, and the great trading capitals of 
Europe and Asia be brought, by the marvellous agency 
of steam, within a few days' journey of each other. 

The population of Arabia cannot, perhaps, be very 
accurately ascertained. In the towns and districts 
belonging to Nejed, Mengin reckons 60,945 males, 
and women and children. Its whole mi. 

litary force consisted of 41,100 infantry and 8820 
cava^. The population of Ilejaz, Burckfaardt com. 
puted at 160,0(M, the greater proportion of which 
are Ilarb BedouiAs. The terriUny Sinai, south 
of a line drawn from Suez to A^b«, be supposed 
ihight contain nearly 4000; but the number dimi¬ 
nishes in years when pasturage is scarce. Yemen 
is reckoned to have about 4 million of inhabitants, 
most of whom belong to the sect of, the Zeidites. 
The entire population of tlie Arabian peninsula. 
Head states at 1 l,0p0,000; Malte Brun thinks it 
may probably amount to 12,000,000; a number 
which, if united by a syl^em of regular government 
and acting under one political head, might prove a 
formidable enemy to the countrleB once overrun by 
their warlike ancestors. That thl6' vast region was 
anciently more rich and populous than it is now there 
is undemalde evidence in its own deserts.* The tribes 
on the n^rtfami frontiers, sn the daysof the Hebrew 

* CAptain Raid MtiaRtea Uat • aonthly vonn would Imto • 
baiiiMo of ao kw thu £M^46(t of t anwU prfgit$. 
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judges, are ^presented ae coming up and encamping 
against Israel, with their camels, their cattle, and 
their tents, like grashoppers for multitude. The 
plains of Hauran are strewn with the ruins of towns 
and villages; and many places which are suscep. 
tible of culture, and must once have been thickly 
peopled, are overgrown with wild herbage. It may 
even be doubted whether these regions have al¬ 
ways existed in the same state of hopeless sterility 
which they at present exhibit. Numbers of pe¬ 
trified trunks have been discovered in desolate 


tracts, where neither tree nor shrub has grown with¬ 
in the remembrance of history; but of the same 
species—the date and the sycamore—wbi^ still 
abound in the more fertile parts of the same district. 
These facts seem to demonstrate a more flourishing 
condition of soil and populatiAi in certain places 
than are now j^itnessed by modern travellers, but 
at a period of which antiquity is silent. 

In casting a retrospective vjpw over the manners 
and habits of the Arabs, we are struck with the 
contradictory features wbich they discover, both in 


thrir social and moral character. Independently of 
the grand distinction between natives and settlers, 
shepherds and citizens, whiclunaturally ermtes a 
difference in their modes of life, other anomalous 
circumstances are found to^xist among the pure ah- 
original*tribe8. Thespiritofpatriotismamongthem 
is strong and un^^sal, yet they have no home hpt 
the path]^ wosls? ond wretched tent. They are 
a nation of brothers, yet live oontinually at irar; 
jealous of their honour, and at tiie same time ad- 
(Ucted to the meanest yieea. Though fierce and 
sanguin^ in their temper, they are not strangers 
to the ^uet ^ pity and gmtitude. They ore 
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faithfu] where they pledge their word/ and chari> 
table to the needy; but they are covetous, and by 
no means of good faith in pecuniary transactions. 

Their religious character is marked by the same 
irreconcilable extremes. Their fanaticism is coupled 
with infidelity; their prayers and devotions are 
mingled with the pursuits of commerce and the 
ideas of worldly lucre. Islam has but very little 
hold on the reverence of its disciples, even under the 
domes of its own temples. In the des(>rt there is a 
still, more lax observance of its precepts and cere, 
monies. In a pleasant indifference about tlic mat. 
ter, the Bedouins remark that the religion of Mo. 
hammW never could have been intended for them. 

In the desert," say they, " we have no water; 
how'then can we make the prescribed ablutions? 
We have no roone}^ and how can we ]>estow aims ? 
Why chould we^ fast in the Ramzan, since the 
whole year with us is one continual alntinence; 
and if God be present every where, why should we 
go to Mec(» to adore him ?" The whole of their 
social and moral economy remarkably illustrates 
the truths of Holy Writ, that ** Ishncael khall be a 
wild ^n, whose hand is a^inst every man, and 
^ery man's hand a(jain8t him." -Enemies alike to 
industry and the a^, they dwell “ without bolts 
and ban," the wandering denisens of the wilderness. 
Reltgiou^y opposed to the luxuries and refihements 
ofcivilteed life, these rude barbarians presentlhephe. 
Domenon of a people living in a s&te of nature, un¬ 
subdued and unchanged; yet, in their acknowledg. 
ment Uie true Ood, still preserving evidence of 
their lineage as the chUdrep of Abraham. 
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Aa fvw traveler, ramparativeiy have Tinted Arabia iC 
cannot be euppoaed that ita Naturd Hiatory ha. been very 
Tninutdy investigated. 'ljfie»knowledge of the andaita on 
this sulgect was extremely imperfect, consisting chiefly of 
fabulous ofVxaggerated reports as to aome of tM more ce¬ 
lebrated of its mineral and vegetable productioiia. Sevoal 
useful obeervationa, not indeed refernng pecoliarlT A that 
country, occur in the works of Kemper, Bochart, N<mlei, 
Belon,P8uw,Raaw(df,andTmi{nefort Shaw ai^ Hassid* 
quist were both distiiiguisbed far their attainmentsin pfay- 
aoal science; but the reads'will look in vsin in their wbrki 
for that systematic arrangement ot aecuracy of deacE^tdMi 
which modem philefophy has introduced into every d£ 
partment oftnatural l^wledge. It is to the Danidi tnsvd-. 
lets, Niebuhr and his companitma, who have done ao nAich 
to iUuatrate tiv geogr^ihy, mannas, and civil insetutions 
of Arabia, that we are indelyed almoet exclunvely for 
whatever is Imotmi in Eun^ of its minerals, aniiflals, and 
plants. . ^ 

Tbatlitarary expeditian, which owed ita formation to 
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the patronage of Frederick V. and hia mi’uster Count 
Bemitorff, udled from Copoih^en in January 1761, ami, 
after a abort stay at Conatanlinojde, reached the eo^ of 
Y4^en,bywayof£gypt,inI>ec^berl762. Eachofthe 
aoadcmiciana who conipoaed it had hia particular task aa- 
aigned him. Pr^easor Von Haven waa appointed lingaiat; 
Mona. Baurenftend acted aa draughtsman; Dr (Earner had 
the office of physician; Mona. Forakal was charg^ with 
the department of natu^ history ■, and Niebuhr with that 
of geo^phy. The novelty of the undertaking ci^ted a 
lively intexeat among the learned associations of Europe. 
A series of questions, embracing many intricate points 
both physical and philological, was propos^ for scaution 
by Michaelis, professor of theoit^y at uottingen. A simi¬ 
lar list was (Imwn up and addressed to these accomplished 
travellers by M. de Brequigny of the Itoyal Academy of 
Inscriptions at Paris, with a view to obtain autliendc in¬ 
formation respecting the antiquities, chronology, govern, 
ment, relimon, and language of Yemen. Of the historical 
treasures brou^t to light in tlic answers to these interro¬ 
gatories we have not/^led to avail ourselves in the pre. 
ceding chapters of our work. 

It isHo be regret^, however, that, f»<nn a concurrence 
of unfavourable circumstances, the hopes of the scientific 
world were in a great measure frustrated. Von Haven died 
at Mocha within five months afler their arrival. Forakal 
survived faiir. but a few weeks, h'tving expired at Jerim on 
the 11^ of July; but not before he had visited Sanaa, and 
made various professional excursiona anong^ie Coffee 
Mountains near Taas. In the course of the following yeM* 
WebMir lost bis two-remaining companions; Baurenfiend 
died at sea near the iltland of Socotra, and Cramer ended 
his days at Bmnbay. {ty this mehmeholy catastrophe 
Dumeroua valnaUe discoveries were doubtlM left unac. 
cora|didied; yet it is truly surprising bow mudi was ef- 
feetM in so short a time by the a\dent aeal and indef»« 
flgable industry of M. Forsksl. He collected and gave 
des flr i ptiona more dian SOO species in die animal kbng; 
' iih, upwards of SCO in the v^etable; and tbiamim- 
it have been eonriderably increased had he not 
)udy adhered to d^e resohidon of edmittlng no. 
thing winch he had not exai&ined widt die greatest can. 
Tbe^ftagments were efterwerde reduced to order by 
Niebuhr, aoeordisg* to the Linncan anangaaiait, and 
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published inAAtin in two volumes.* Owing to 
the rigour with which ChristUns were then excluded 
from &e Holy Land of the Moslem, the observations of 
the Danish travellers were necessarilv restricted to the 
southern provinces, and those parts of uie country through 
which Niebuhr pa sped in his journey from Bagdad to 
Aleppo. Since that time Mohammedan bigotry hosr^ 
lax ^; but this tolerance has not much increased the in¬ 
formation of naturalists; and a few geol(mcal remarks, 
gleaned from the pages of Burckhardt and AU Bey, are all 
that have been addal to the scientifle treasures of die 
northern philosophers: In collecting and arranging the 
materials which we have drawn from these various sources, 
we have been less anxious Co foUow a particular system 
than to present the general reader with a umple and in¬ 
telligible treatise on the subject. 

SECTION 1.—OEOLOOr. 

Afountains .—it has been already stated in the descrip¬ 
tion of Arabia, that the inountain-diain which traverses 
that peninsula nortli to south a condnuation of 
Lebanon in Pal^ne. Passing eastward of the Dead Sea, 
it runs towards Akaba, and from thence extends as far as 
Yemen; in some places approacliing the shore of the Area 
bian Gulf, and in others bung separated from it by the in¬ 
tervening plain of Tchaq^^On the eastern side the descent 
of this range is less by one-third than on the western, ow. 
it^ perhaps to ^e constant accumuladon of sand; so that 
the great centru desert is considerably elevated above the 
leva of the sea. The lof^ summits, that towosto the 
clouds when viewed from the cods^ dwindle into mere 
hills when seen from the interior. At Wady Atabah the 
surface of die western plain is ulrhaps lOOU feet lower thin 
the eastiBTi. The structure of Gebcd ^era (Mount Beir) 
is prindpaUy of calcawoos rock; there are also detadied 
pieces of basalt, ^pd large traets of breccia, formed^ 
'sandandfljnt. Abwt Mount Hor and Wady Mouiasand- 
Btmie of a reddish etdour prevails; and £nm this aU tW 
tombs and trmplea of Petra have been exeavifted. . To 
the Bonthwa^ It, foBowa the wh<de extent of the great 
valley. The summits of diA are so irregular ipd 

P^^Arsbica, 4to, Hsfoiw, 177*. Deserlptioimi AaimfittWi 
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gn>teM)ue> that when leen from a diitance (dliey have the 
appeanuioe of volcanic mountaiiia. Their nakM pcipou 
dicular lidea nment calcareous rocks, sandstonei a^ sint, 
lying over eaw otho' in horiaontal layoa. In several parts 
of t^ caiavan-routc between Sues and Akaba, BurcklUidt 
observed large insulated masses of porous tufwacke- The 
famous Gebel Mofckateb, or Written Mountain, is of sand, 
stone ; but at Wady ^rak the forinati<m changes to por- 
phy^, alternating with strata of greenstone. 

The peninsula of Sinai exhibits a considerable diversity 
structures, difiering in their ingretlients from the rifles 
in other parts of Arabia. On approadting the centm 
summits of the Sinai group, the travdler encounters 
abrupt cliffb of panite from 600 to 800 feet in height, 
whoae surface is blackened by the sun. These precipices 
enclose the Holy Mountain on three sides, leaving for a 




upper nucleus, including die rugg^ paks of St Catherine, 
is composed almost entirely of granite. Among die 
lowd ndges poiph^ and greenstone begin to appear. 
In many placw tne Wter takes the nature of slate, llie 
layers of the framar are sometimes very striking, running 
perpendicularly frofn the top to die ba^of the mountain 
in strata of iboMX twelve feet in widd), and prcgectin|; 
slightly from the othe^ rocks. The porphyry of Sinsi, 
Burckhardt remarks,is muallyared indurated a^illaceous 
substance. Some specimens diad the appearance of red 
fdapar. In the ai^ are anbeddcd small crystals of 
hornblende or of mica, and thin piece^of quarts, die 
colour of which is universally red. The granite ia gray 
and ot' the smalLgrained spedea, of whi^ the Towars 
tribes manufacture h&d.muli, which they dispose of to 
the northern Arabs, or export for sale. The int^ening 
valleys ore intermrsed with Uocks of (dialk.«>^; on 
each side, beds of red or white ssndstone presttit their 
smooth popendienUr surface. *' 

*Shaw remarics, that on the routetbetwixt Cairo and 
^es an infinite number of flints 'snd pdbbte# are to be 
met Vriil\f all of thon superior to the Fl(»aitine maiUe, 
and freqosndy equal to the Modia stone in the variety of 
thdr figures and repreasitotions, having file iin^ea of 
little tTM, sbFub^ or plants, impressed upon diem,—and 
hence t&y have obtauied the name of deiMirtts itones. 
The porphytyof Sinuand St Catherine is dtsttngoidied by 
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the Mme reniukaUe appetnncesj—« eircumetanee whieh 
hM induced some natunliate to call it tnarmor emfrtteoo* 
turn, or buahy marble. It waa Aia ■inguUr feature that 
led Buxtorf to derive the name of 5tna« from the buehn 
(the tamariaka and acBciaa) figured in the rocka; althou^ 
it aecma more natural that the appdlation abould have 
ginated from the ahruba themadvea, as they are known 
to abound in theae deserts.* Shaw noticed aome Iwanchea 
of this fossil tamarisk that were nearly half an inch in 
diameter: the conaUtuent matter appeared rather of a 
mineral aubatance, not unlike the powder of lead-ore, 
which crumbled into duat when touched or rubbed with 
tile fingeri. The porphyry, he saya, ia aometimea of so 
small and compact a grain that the contexture is not iiu 
ferior to the ophites or serpentine marble; and he thought 
it probable, that out of this rock were hewn the two taOes 
of the law on which the Ten Coromandmenta weit writ, 
ten with the finger of GotL 

On the shore towarda Akaba rise nnmeroua nromonto. 
riea of black trap'and basalt, the bases of wnich Rave 
been scooped by the sea into creeka, resembling amall 
lakes witii very narrow entrances. Some of these clifik, 
which run cl^lby the water's edge* for upwaraa of a 
mil^ present grsnite and red porph^ crossing each otiier, 
horixoataily or (terpendicularly ID ^rregular layers. The 
granite of thit peninsula exmbita the aame numberless 
varieties, and the same beautiful apedmena, hf red, tdbb. 
coloured, and almost purple, that are to found near 
Es Souan and above the cataract of the Nile. Theitoaari. 
tions from primitive to secondary rocka, partaking^'the 
nature of greenstone or mywacke, (^hornstone amniM, 
present alw an eudieaa diverai^, w deieription of whirit 
would only tire the patience of dhe reader. Om Sbomar 
consista tx granite: the loweretratum ia red; at the top 
it ia almdkt white, so^as to aj^ear freon a distance LUm 

* Saw iBoatiB names a tine, rubos, qaod lapideB invanti ia an 
fiffuatiUB la as habomnt niniB^ tie, ^ztetf ia vaee mo. 
ffiber cooiiBedUtwu aaj that eiiie abo draiflea a braast; aa(l as 
Moants Siaai sad hi Catherioe are tbs hinest pealu ia qliar» 
tar, thot naght he so called frami tbair liRaiai to that part m tlw 
hunaa aodji a darmakw hr lasa jaroliabl^ tbu the otlwr. Tka 
dsadritie anpaaiaacaof these rocto » ■sstiaas^ PfospcB) Alpjaa 
(Hist Egypt e^ vL p. l^L who speaks of tbs ^afllM 
n qwM la^bae ayi^ aariwaw^ fiatkiu, {dshs 
iiBigiMS asnaatar.’' * 
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chalk. This arises from the lai^e portion^ white feU 
spar in it, and the minute particles of hornblende and 
mica. Towards the middle irf mountain and between 
the granite rocks are broad strata of brittle black slate, 
mixed with lajrers of quarts, felspar, and micaceous 
Bchistus. The quartz includes thin strata mica of dtc 
most brilliant white colour, which is quite dazzling in 
the sun, and forms a striking contrast with the blackened 
surface of the slate and the granite. 

The hills that branch off from thisgreat chain between 
Medina and Mecca diftbr little in their formation. Gra¬ 
nite, both of the gray and red species, limestone, and por- 
ph^, are tlie prevailing rocks. Ohud, famous for one 
of Mohammed’s battles, consists of differenUcoluureil gra. 
nite. On its sides Burckhardt fouinl flint, but no lava. 
Its entire extent from west to east is about four miles. 
Tile lowest range above .Tidda, which is seldom more 
than 400 or .500 feet high, is calcareous; but the rock 
soon changes into gneiss and a species of granite, with 
schorl in the place of felspar, accoin]>anicd by masses of 
quarts and some mioa. Tills fonnstion continues with 
little variety as far as the vicini^ of Gebel Nour, near 
Mecca,^ where gratlite begins. I'ne mountains enclosing 
die valley of Muna are composed of variously-coloureci 
granite, mixed in a fejv places with strata of greenstone, 
trap, and porphyry schistus. Although there are some 
beds of honlbleude, felsiiar, naiM, and schorl, to be found 
accddentally among tliem; yet, according to All Bey, 
quartz forms in general the principal mauses. Their beds 
are oUiqiie, and in diflerent angles of declination, dip- 
{ung westward frcmi'^thirty to for^-flve degrees. White 
mi^e is said to be* found in the neifi^b^hood; and 
some travellers suppose that there is abundance of vsluaUe 
minerals, which are only hid because the inhabitants want 
skill or enterprise to discover thou. * 

The geological description of tHe country northward of 
liigaz apnlies, with little variation, the lofty chun that 
extends along the coast for nearly 1800 miles,«from Mecca 
to Musgat; except that, in the ridge behind Tdiama, 
schistus and basalt predominate, inst^ of granite. At 
Kahhn(e, near !^t d'Faliih, Niebuhr saw a hill com¬ 
posed fDtirel^ of pentagonal basaltic columns, each about 
eight inches a diameter, and so unifmmdy regular, that 
they might be mistaken for the wmk cf art They rise 
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▼ertiulljr on* over the other, MHnetinwi roreadii^ in pe. 
rellel rows to a connderable extenU In different pM of 
Yemen, especially among the Co^ Mountains, similar 
phenomena were dxervM, which contributed greatly to 
the beauty of the landscape; particularly in the rainy sea. 
son, when the water was seen rushing over their summits, 
and forming cascades, which had the appearance of being 
supported by rows artificial pillars. These basalta 
were useful to the inhabitants, serving as materials for 
building steps to climb the hills where the ascent was dif. 
ilcult, and also as walls to support the plantstums of coffbe> 
trees on the steepest declivities, 'fhe mountsina south, 
ward of Muscat, behind Ras d Hud, are chiefly of gra¬ 
nite, and according to Captain Owen riac to the h^ht 
of 6000 {eet. 

Volaanic Jiock9.~^Tbe firat and only appearance of 
volcanic action which Burckhardt detect in th^ penin* 
sula of Sinai was on the coast near Sherm. Fjor a di^ 
tance of about two miles the biD« presented perpendicu¬ 
lar cliffs from sixty todghty feet in height, emneof^iem 
nearly circular, others semicircular. The rodcs were 
black, slightly tinged with red, of a sough surface, and 
/uU of cavities. other places there Wss an aj^eAmnce of 
vdcanic craters. No traces of lava were obae^ed toward 
the higlier mountsina, whidi se^^ned to prove that the 
diachaiged matter was confined to that spot. The bilLi 
round Medina, as wellOM«the lower rid^ of the ^reat 
northern chain, exhitnt a layer of vdcanic rock. It is of 
a bluidi-black Oolour, very porous, yet bMvy and hard, 
not glased, and intermixed with sn^ white sutwtanoes 
of the aise of a jnn-head, but not cyatdliied. The wh<^ 
plain is Uackened by the debris, vnth which it is over¬ 
spread. Thia traveller obaervatf no lava, altiioi^ the na¬ 
ture of the ground seemed stiung^ to indicate me ndg^. 
boufhooff of a vdcano. The innafaitanta gave him an 
account of an eartiujiftke and a volcanic eruption, wfai^ 
took place there ateit the middle of the tiurteenth cem. 
tury. Thdydeacribeditaslntrstingfordieadwtrdtrf the 
town, with a smdw diat cmndetdy darkened ^he iky; 
at the same dm* a tWy nf imnuiw wsg, TumnnWiTig 

a large wirii wdn, batafemeots, and minyeti, was 
seen sacending to heaven.* The iranber of fao^apchigi 
found at ahnoat every atetioa of the veeddo Mecca kcbm 
to authorise the coniect ur e that dtmkr vafasnoss Ikuve 

SB 
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exiated in intOT otber points of the moontMiuridge be« 
tweeaSyria and Yemca. AU Bey remarked aevan groups 
of vdeanic hilla near Jedeida, whidi were entirely black, 
and had the i^pearance of ve^^ctoresque itiina. The 
idanda of Kotembel and Gebd Tar, in the Red Sea, hare 
been already noticed aa exhibidng traces of eruptions now 
extinct; and travdlers have reinarked dial the focky pe> 
ninaula on which Aden is rituated rracmhica the frag¬ 
ment of a vdoano, the crater of which is covered by the 
sea.* 

Jtot Spritifft.—The fountains already mentioned, called 
Mouta or the Wdla of Motes, are lukewarm and 
sulphureous, boiling up three or four inches above the 
sunaee, as if they wm agitated below by tome violent 
heat The water brings up the aand with it; yet the in¬ 
habitants about the drink it in preference to the 


braokisk spring near Suez. Pococke says, that the ground 
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often rendered muddy by tlie camela of the Arabs, that it 
is r^y fit to snjqtly the wants of die thirsty traveller. 
The waters of Hathinem J^'araoun or Baths of Pharsoh, 
near Wady Gharendel, are eztreaidy hot Shaw was as¬ 
sured that an egg might be boiled hard in one minute; 
but he had no opportunity of making the experiment 
himself. These baths lie vrittoD a cavern or grotto in 
the rock, and have a low narrow entrance leading to them. 

As soon as one enters this psseage,”* mya Pococke, 
“ there is heat enough to make any body sweat very 
plentif«illy, and manv people have died diat have gone 
as far as the wato, oy a vapour that extinguishes the 
lights. The water runs thfou^ the rooks and aandbanks 
in a great number of little atrearas into the aea fw a quar¬ 
ter or a mile, and it is even there exceedingly bet, and so 
are the sttmee, which are enenuted with a vwte substance, 
i^pparendy of salt and sulfur." Thia trav^er gives an 
walysis of the fluid, wfaiw was found to be iapr^nated 
witn earthy grosa sulphur, a nantral aak^ a small 
quantity^ alum, ^ no vitrioL The taateia nauseous; 
but its virtues are much es|eeined in entaneoua and ner. 
voua disMers, aa also for removing steittty. The pa- 
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tienta, male tr femi^ who desire t £unily, have this fer- 
tilisitiff dement copio^y poured ova-them ; during forty 
days mdr sole food most be <m1 , honey, and bread naked 
without salt, and ^dr drink water with dates steeped in it. 

Abjl—Arabia presents great diversities of sdt In die 
highlands of Yemoi its genaal character is clay mixed 
with sand ; but the eonfonnatioD of diose schistous hills 
is unfavouraUe to the growth of plants. They are niual. 
iy so craggy and predpitoua as to affiwd ndtbCT room nor 
alimentfwvegetiwepWuctions; thenutritiveearthbeing 
condnually washed down by the raina. This drcumstance 
has slso bsd the effect of rendering culture in these die. 
tricts extremely difficult and expensive; water must 
be supplied cither from wdls, or ^ terraces constructed 
along the sides of the mountains. The barren sands of 
Hejas resemble pulverised quarts; die cslcsreous stone 
from the hills is decomposed into a blackish eartk^ which 
in time becomes fit to bear coarse vegetables. The cuU 
Uvable soil around Medina is clay, jnixed with a good 
deal of chalk and san^ and is of a grayish^white cUour. 
In other parts it consists of s vdlqp loam, and also of a 
substaDCv resembling bole..eBrm; of the latter, imsll co¬ 
nical pieces sboit one and a half iifcbes long, Mried in 
the sun and suspmded on a jaece of riband, are sold to 
the pilgrims, who carry them home in commemoration df 
a mingle said to have been performed by Mohammed, 
who cured several Bedci^qs of a fever hr washing thinr 
bodies with water in which this earth haa beeh disraved. 
The plain of Tehama contains la^ strata of salt Lord 
VsJ^tia states, dut in digging a well at Mocha Mr 
Pringle found the first feet >10 be the rulffiish of 
hni bung s,—tlie next two of c]ay,l-one of sea-mud and 
wrcdc,»«x of Iwoken inadr^OTcs, and elercn of sand 
and Aells; thus showing that, to die depth of twen- 
^-dghtvfek, the earth was radidy composed of ma¬ 
nna exaviw, with th^exeqrdoo of <wy. Near die sur¬ 
face the wato* was>h>8^}f mephide; lower down it 
came leaa braddafa, aaid'yidded csdy one per cait of salt. 
The wadis are g mera lly fumed of albiw de^i^t&ms * 
and ere in iiUBenw the most rich and heautefol spots 
in die peniaanla. . 

Theaxtrone varie^afusUs admits of a con A p onding 
diverdty in die modea of ouldvadon u, well n 4o die 
kind ana qpvadty of (be erope predoecd. Inthegicater 
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part of Arabia agriculture may be said to b«>entirely ur. 
known. In Yemen, wherethere is a settled goremment, 
husbandry ii in a more proiqierous condition than in Sy¬ 
ria or Meai^tamia. Whole flrids are cultivated like gar¬ 
dens. Great paina are taken in watering them, though 
the Arabs have not adopted the hydraulic macMne^ 
which is used by their naghbours in Egypt and India. 
Thdr plough is of a very rude construction. It is drag¬ 
ged over the ground in every direction by oxen, until the 
surface is sufficiently broken and IboscnM for the reccp- 
.tionof the seed. On the banks of the Euphrates some¬ 
times asses and mules are employeil in this labour. Where 
tlie ground is hilly and not accessible to the plough it is 
dug by the hoe; and this implement is sometimes so 
lar)^ as to require the management of two men, one of 
whom presses it into the eara, .while the othn* pulls it 
forwariPwith a cord. 

The crops most common in Arabia are wheat, barley, 
rice, millet, maize, dbourra, dokoun, and safra. The two 
latt^^idd small round yellow grains, whidi the Bedou¬ 
ins gnnd to flour, and subsist on during winter. No oats 
are sown in any pert of Hriaz; but mey grow in other 
district^of the country. There is grea^variation in the 
season both of sowing and reaping. In Nqed wheat and 
iMrley are sown in Oetpber and gatiiered in April. Rice 
is sown in June, and comes to maturity in ^tember. 
The seedtimtTfor dbourra, roaist, dokoun, and safra, is 
May; and they are reaped in August. No riee is culti- 
vatM in Nged owing to the aridity of th^climate; but it 
grows abundantly in El Hassa, Ora^ and Yemen, where 
Dature*haa supplied the means of irrigatiem. In the Hau- 
ran, where th^ is plenty of water, the pceaanta sow winter 
and summer seeds; but where they nave to depend en¬ 
tirely upon the rainy seaaow nothing can be cultivated in 
summer. The fint harvest is tlmt of hone-hoAit af tbk 
end of April, of which vast tracts Im sown ; nest comes 
tffe bariey harvest, and the wheat towetdatheendofM^. 
la abundant years this grain arils at fifty pUetrea tine 
gfaann^^or aWt lOs. for ^Iteen cwt In tiie 
southon provinoea there ia a material change bodi aa to 
the time^ and ^ relative produce of the narvert. At 
Muscat sriieat and b^ley artf sown In December, ai^ 
itaped^a'bout the end of March; while dhwrra is sown in 
August, and ripoia Sri Kovenber. Thla difference of 
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seasons ma)^ remarked even ivlthin the narrow extent of 
the province of Yemen. At Sanaa, Niebuhr observed that 
the oariey was cut down on the 15th of Jnly, while the 
inhabitants of the ndghbonriM mountains were occu^ed 
in sowing thbr pulse and lent^ In the plain of fiut el 
Fakih the dhourra was aeven feet hi{^ in the beginning of 
Augnat; and at tlie same time the pMssnts in the valley of 
Zebd, distant only a verysbort day sjoumev, were plot^u 
ing and watering thdr flelda for a secona crop. Along 
the banks of die Euphrates barley is cut eariy in May, and 
wheat about six weeks later. All kinds of grun ripm at 
Bagdad twenty.four days sooner than at MosuL This 
rii^ular diversity of season is nowhere more remarluble 
than in districts bordering on Syria. Burckhanit 
observed, that while the Hauran was every where covered 
with the richest verdure of wild herbage every plant in 
Wady Ghor was alresdy dried up. To the nenro Gebel 
Sheik was covered with snow; to the east the fertile 
plains of Jolan were clothed in die^osso m s of sming; 
while toward the south the withered v^etation inuicated 
the effbet (rf* a tropical sun. * 

The usual m^e of aowing ia witi^J^the hand :,the seed 
is then covered^th the or with a large rake, and 

watered every ten days, either by manual labour or with 
the aid of a simple machine, called mahaiah, placed over 
the mouth of a well furnished with bucket^ and wrought 
by asses or oxen. The Ardw use a small quantity of sera: 
riiey are disposed to trust in the bounty of Heaven and 
the regulari^ bf the seasmu, rather than loae a superflu. 
ouspartide. In some dlatriite of Yemen,-malKf^pouna, 
and leniila, are buted with thehq^ in furrowi or drills ; 
and Aese cnmNiebuhr reprcMots as the flneat and most 
humriant he nad ever seen, ukt the Ranter went on be 
cowed the grain by pushinb in die mould with his ftet 
on In c||ner plam he fdlowed the jdcniglu 

man, who in his turn covered theaeed by coming b|^ 
upon the same fuifow;—a method which, though econo. 
tiucal,niAtbeexeeed&iglytroafalcaome. Noxious wee^ 
are rooted out with die haM while the com is indie blade; 
and aometifliea dih operation la performed by a amall 
ploi^^, to wbidi the tmen^are ao yolmd tfaat»they pasa 
Wtiresn the rbwa without ii^uriiM; |be plants, ^ren iriien 
tiMR are 6^ or ten isdiea hi^ For presmiig Ae 
young orope the peaaa nt e watdi fiidr flelda by to^ to 
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drire twtT birds tnd grtiuYorout tnimils. (n die high> 
linds of Yeniei the cornherd seatsdiiinBelf on a tree; in 
Tdisins a sort of scaflbld is raised, haring a roof or awn. 
ing spread orer it They are' not, howerer, all eiraally 
careful; and Niebuhr remarks, that be passed fielw be. 
tween Mofhak and Sanaa very irr^ularly sown, and over, 
run with codcle-weeda 

In N^ed reaping is performed with die sickle; but in 
Yemen the ripe grain is palled up by the roots;—^the in« 
atrument being only used in euttingnassorotherforagefor 
cattle. Like me Indians the Arabs nave a simple method 
of sharpening this implement by rubbing the blade witli 
moistened sand. In thrashing their com diey have maiie 
no sdvance bevond the ancient and patriarclial fashion of 
which we rcsfl in the books of Moses, lilie sheaves are 
laid down on the floor in a certain order, and over them 
eight or'ten oxen, fastened to an upright post in the ceiu 
tre, are driven, until the grain is completely separated from 
the ear. The straW'is removed with pitwforks, and prc. 
served as food for horses and cattle. In Yemen this ope¬ 
ration is performed bV two oxen dragging a large stone 
over tha. sheaves j in the Hauran a heavy ^ank is 
used for die same purpose. Com of alf^nds is cleared 
from the chaff by ^ng thrown up against the wind with 
a diovd (the/an of the^saered writers), and then passed 
tlirough a neve ; after whidi it is ready for the process of 
grinding. • * 

Travellm have remarked a very great difference witli 
regard to the comparative increase of certain crops, and 
the proactive powers of die soil In Oman, accord. 

to Niebuhr, whe^ yields ten to one; while in the 
iMBt^niltivated lands of Yemm it ^ves a return of fifty 
In the vidnity of Bflnom and Bi^dad the increase 
sddom exceeds twenty to dne; at Mow it varies from 
ten to fifteen; and in Diarb^r fii^ordinvy wfl^t-crop 
pfpduces from fourto fifteen fold. Intl^Haannthisgrain 
yi^da in middling yeen twenty-five, ^d in good seasons 
one hundred' end twenty fold; while barley pves fifty, 
and in some iiutances dgbty fold. But the com of those 
districts ediidi are watoed solely friim die’douds is of 
better quall^, and produces more flour than what Is 
grown on fleus irrigated by artificial means: hence a re¬ 
turn of* fifteen in Syria is reckoned more than equiralent 
to twen^ fold in Mowpouunia. A goveromenutax of 
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ten Der een*. w all grain ia levied in N^ed; but where 
the labour of irri^atioD ia required this impoat is reduced 
one4iaIf, in consideration of the additional expense. Of 
all kinds of grain dhoorra U the moat productive. On the 
hills of Yemen it gives a return of 140; and in Tehama, 
whm the inhabituts reap three succeasive from 
the same field in the same year, this increaae varies from 
iroo to 400;—an exuberance tiiat appem almost incredi. 
Ue, but which is chiefly owing to tndr mode of sowing 
ami their industrious irrigation. As this grain forms the 
staple article of food, not only in Arabia but in other fiast- 
em countries, ito extraordinary fertility roust be regarded 
as one 6f th^ benevolent arrangements of Provmence, 
whose economy is adapted with inch exquisite wiadom to 
the wants and circumstancea of man in all cUmatea ami 
in every region of the earth. 


SECTION tV—UINK&JtJM)V. 

We have noticed elsewhere, that the mineral tielsures, 
aacribed by the ancients to Arabia, have almost entirely 
vanished; although the positive sad unanimous testi. . 
mony bo^ of Ihe Greek and Latin luthon wilf not per¬ 
mit us to doubt as to the fact of the wealth formerly 
drawn from the veins of Yeroqp. We have the autHo* 
rity of Niebuhr, that the precious metals are not found or 
known to exist in Artbtoi which has no mines either of 
gold or silver. The rivulets no longer wsah down the 
yellow.grains^rom the hills; nor do their sands exhibit 
any trare of so ridh an intertnixture. All the 0 ^ circu- 
laung in tiiat country comes froqi Abysainla or%urope, 
and 18 generally received in payment for coflfee or other 
merchandise. When the Imam of Sanaa last century at¬ 
tempted to introduce a gold correicy, he was oUigM to 
melt dtfirn fore^ numey (Venetian ■equins) for the pur¬ 
pose. There are stiE entnusUati in alchymy who pretend 
to know the an ofrtraoamuting inetals, and ima^ne thAi'- 
selves sufle of succear couid they but discover a eertun 
herb, caUed AascAwcAet el dob, which gilds tfaq teeth and 

S 'vca X yellow colour to the fl^ of the dbeep endgoeS* 
at eet it. At Bdt el FaUh the Danish travdkn n^d 
two alcbvmUts who haJ luliied ihemselvea tv thdr re- 
searcheamto themyator <rfaold-making; andueymen- 
tlon a philoaopher of Lob^ lAio endeevouied to per. 
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suade them that minei of that predoua articlertrere known 
to him, and to nobody elaeHtn aaBertion to which they 
paid not the sU^teit caedit 

No veins of atlver bk known to exiat ; bat a small 
quantity of that metal is extracted from the lidi lead* 
ininea in <^uan. As the lead of that province is extrmie- 
ly fusible, the inhabitants export it in great abundance; 
and it forms an artide of conuderable tnAc from the port 
of Muscat In Wadv near Sind the Arabs collect 
native dnnabar, whicn is^usosUy found in small pieces 
aboot the use of a pigeon’s egg. It is very sddom crys- 
talliied, though there aresometimes noduks on the surface. 
The firad^ is in perpendicular fibres; and it stains the 
fingers of a dark cmoor. 

Of predoua stones, strictly so called, Niebuhr could 
learn nothing; and he auppoaes that in ancient times 
they must have been all imported from India. Though 
the onyx is common in Yemen, espedslly between Taas 
and Mount Sumarra^he did not thiiut it probdile tlut the 
emeraSd was indigenoua. There is a bm that bears this 
name, but it ia on tbo Egyptian side of the Gulf, and 
forms part of that kige chain of granitic mountains that 
runs patklld wiA ^e Red Sea. The a^te, called the 
Jfoeka alone, oomcs from Surat, and the finest came* 
lions are thought from ^ Gulf of Cambay. The smo- 
ro^ue cAotof, or inferior emerald, which according to 
Puny was used in buildiog to r^ament the walls of 
hous^ was probably <liallage; and some writers (Malte 
Bran) have coidectured that ^ aromatitet, or aroraaUc 
stone of-the andents, waa afaber. In a mountain near 
Damar *18 found a stops whidi the Anba call aytk 
mani, and adiich they bold in the highest estimaU<m. 
It is of a red or rathera Bgj|t.brown cdour, and seems to 
beawneHon. The natives act it in rings or bracdet8,ahd 
ascribe to It the talismanic virtue of healing woutfJs, and 
Bta&diing Uood when instantly i^^ibed. The topaa be* 
loiQpi to Arabia, and derived ita name, atsoonliDg to Pliny, 
from the island Topaaos (now caUed Zemor^) in the 
Red Sea. alao mmSons Cytea, anodtec ulet where 
good apeciniena were found.' 

Stonea of lesa value are by no means are. In the 
nei^bournood of Ldida, tlM Danish tareUen found a 
bluish gypsiuD, a gay achittus, and adunddal maeeasitce, 
in beds of grit.4toiM, Which an uaad in bniUing. Near 
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Kahhme thn ttw a ferraginous ipar, nUxed with brown 
and white aei^te) almost txanaparcnt. The dark granitic 
rocks of Sinai contain jaa] 
nets 
and 

Particlea of this ore are also to be found ainonp; ^ sands 
that are washed down from the hills by the ram. It was 
the belief of the andents that Arabia was entirety desti¬ 
tute of iron; but this opinion nrores to be unfounded. 
Niebuhr confesses, however, thS it is coarse and brittle; 
and, from the scarcity of wood, it sells at a higher price 
than that which is imported ftom oAer oountius. 

At Xx)beis, and near the isle of Kanoeran, to the north 
of Hodeida, there are hills consisting almost entirely of 
fosail salt. These masses are piled up in large transpa¬ 
rent strata, and encloaed dn a crust of cilcareous stone. 
The Arabs fonnerly wrought diese mines; but die gal¬ 
leries have been allowed to rink down, although a consi¬ 
derable quantity of that article is still quarned in the 
neighbourhood.* Bttrckhanltstatea,thatr^*aaltiBf8bnd 
in the mountains south of the DeathSea, and in the sand¬ 
stone strata in Wady Romman, neaioUebel Mokkateb. 
Oman possessea A>ppw-minea; uid in^he neighbAirfaood 
of Mecca Ali Bey observed some veins of sulphur that werg 
open. In the northern Ghor,pieM of native sulfur are 
discovered at a smaD depth the surface, i^ch are 


used by the Bedouins fod curing diseases in^heir camds. 
Shaw was of omnion that lead-mines exiated near Sinai. 

The Arabs, Ii^ general, still bdieve in the fodish dd 
superstitions respecting ^dr gems and precious stones; 
and are more a^ to wonder at tb^ nuraoulous ^itoes 
than to turn them to account in ue wav of cmnineree. 
In ancient times they were used as antiaotM, to which 
the wearer piqudy aattibed Itis mfety when surrounded 
wiih^vflMs dan^. Among otiier absonlities, it is re¬ 
corded of tile CaBph^dimtu that he wore constantiv 
round his arm a brdidet composed of tea of these mamed 

stones, whifii neverfdled to strike <me against the ottisr, 
andnudee a lU^ns^whttianyjMMsan was nea^t I'he 
carbuncle wa# bdieved to possei manv wonderfnl quali. 
ties. It was rappoasd to be an swm»si substanog fmmicd 


• Cam. IWs Joarsey, a. 7. 
t M^sy, HiM. des 
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in the lerpmt, idueh bed e most ingeniom method of 
ftreeerTing it from the eong of the d)arnier. Hie dietinc- 
Uon of NX WM elso eacrlbiM to it; the fenalee direw out 
their ndknee, while the milet eppewed within like bril* 
lient end burning ftere.* 

It wu cuctomery with the Arel^ phyndens, during 

* The histnriui De Thou meotionH e narvclloiu cerhuorle that 
wu brought b; an Eutem mercliant to Bologna. Among ita sur< 
prining jmpartMB, ha atataip * that being noet hopatient of the 
ewth, ti rit WM cooliaad it would force ite wmji Aod immediately fly 
aloft Certain etape it had mmoi for he Atfure wae incnnatant) ana 
momaotariiy chanipiig; and tboti^h at a OMtanoe il wan brautifcl 
to the oy^ h woiHd not auffer iteelf to be handled with impunity, 
but hurt tboae who ohatiaately etniwled with h, ae snony pcr eo iw, 
before many epectatoni, expericoced. If by chance any part of it 
wia broken ov, for it waa not eciy hanl, H became nothing leoa»**^ 
TAifenur, Iibl tin. ia.~Reeid«s the power of charming ugainat 
anrila, eeme of thoA were believed to have the virtue of renaering 
tneir potweMor intUble or invulnaiaUe, of enaUkif him to nee 
thraiip rocka, aad to discover hiddau treaaurew Oftheaf medidtial 
prey y tiea, we are told that the amethyit could remove the effecta 
of imbxkatioa; ^ for beiA); bound on the navel, it roatraina the va- 
]MMir« of Che wine, and if ataaolvea the inebriety.** The boros or 
eropontiifiUM was ra^oned of unfailing efficacy ui poiaoua. It waa 
aakf to ht extracted ff no a dead toad, and dei^b^ aa cf a black 
or dun i^our, whb a ceniksaD glow, having in tbo middle the ^ 
pulitude of an eym The An*m»c/r«a waa mpioyed to caat out de* 
vita; and the Cf>rptno, a otpom of a teddiah colour, found in crows' 
fiesta, waa auppoeed to make boiled nr addled rgp freth and pro 
Ufic; baiidea flawing the virtue ^ ^tQQreaae rkbee, bestow honoura, 
and foretell many future eventa.** Tbe aiovUmo, a etone of a darkiA 
cryetalline colour, waa aaid to be found in the mtestinea of cipooe 
that had lived aeveo years. lie else was no mgger than a bmi; 
hut ita qualitiee are rsp r eaen teJ as of a Very potent and mis^lane- 
one nafare. It coula render the person who carried h invisible; 
bdng held in the mouth ft allays thirst, and therefore is propmr ibr 
wreetleri; it makee a wife agreeable to her husband; be sto w s 
hMOura, and preaervea those Cneady acquired; H frees such aa are 
bewitcbM; it reodera a man rioauent^ constant, and amiable; it 
halpa to t^;ain a loci kingdom and acquire a foreign 4flk.*’—Jlftr- 
rwf iff In the coo nt re y raMd Pantea or Tatbalamasin, 

there oe cause, called cMnn, wiikli ovmfnad the earth like 
graeae, nod out M every knot of them npnag mirtfa certpiae brandy 
which ^ oontinuad upon the ground almoet for the apace of a mile. 
In tlmsay^eanee there are found cmtatneelpBeai one of whkh stones 
wboeo av r enrryeth about with htm canaoi ha wdunded wUh any 
mat vid by the vertueef tbev tones, tha peonia afereanid doe 
Ibr the ohet part triumph both on am and kad»**~CMer«cca in 
Hmkh^C This evideatly refers to the Tabaohotti n siliceoaa 
anhatanca found in tbe jmnts of the bamboo^ and to thidi grant 
virtues are attributed in lodlm 
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the highest in of Saraeen lesrning, to sdrainistier pre. 
cious stones in the way of roedicine, as remedies for oer> 
tain diseases; bat thdr miracaloos prop e rties have been 
long since exploded. It is now graerally admitted, as 
has been already observed, that the Ipeater part ^e 
gems, jewels, and precious raetals, with which the ancient 
Hamyarites embellished thar cities, temples, and ^aces, 
were obtuned from the Indians, Persians, and llomani, 
ie exchange for the apices and gerftunes which they im¬ 
ported fVoro the Hai^y Arabia. 

SECTION III.—'BOTANY. 

Throughoat the greater part of Arabia neither the soil 
nor the mmate is favourable to vegetation ; the botany of 
such a country cannot therefore lie either varied or ex. 
tensive. The neat of the sun it so i ntense, tliat ^^owera 
no sooner blow than they are witliercd; so that the na. 
turalist is not only drcumscribed as to the number of 
plantaj but limited as to the prope/ time for obsarv^ 
tion; and if he miss the particulv moment in examin. 
ing certain species when they are in b^m, he can have 
no subsequent opportunity undl anvlicr seasoik Be¬ 
sides these physicu inoonvemences there are others aria, 
ing from the character of the inhabitants. The Arabs*, 
who ore an ignorant, jealous, snd*avsricious people, can. 
not comprehend bow fo|pijpcn should be 4 >rompt^ by 
mere curiosity, or a love or science, to expose diemselves 
to so much danger and fatigue; hence the idea pKvalent 
among them is, that Europesfis are attracted by motives 
of interest and the desire of discovering hidden treasures, 
either in their mountains or among tiie ruins of anoimt 
citiea. This belief operates strongly against scientific in¬ 
vestigations ; as travellers are^posM to the risk of being 
pluinere^r murdered, on account of the imaginary wealth 
which they are suppoasd to ppasesa. In Yemen there is 
leu ^ riiis pnyud^, and consequently len inturuptio% 
than in provinces.* 

■ I i« ■ I ^1. . « — . . II I 

* Much wms 4 QtUpiteck fttm tbe UlflvtA bdA Mtymwiti 
BeetMOi •Ipttclad Bftke Mfwml dimvmM is w aibml 
u wtU M iatkcuioMl iftd of tbo 

bul tho 4 opa 0 of tho oewntiic world wort dmpixMOiod I 7 hi* pi^ 
natare dooth at Akafca (luppoaod bv A abort mraapoa 

deaco b o t daa o bla madM« do Zaoh of 8 uo Gotha wio tunalatod 
aad plMod k 1610 by tbo Paleotino Aioociitloou 
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There ere in Ambit a conaidemUe number of vegetable 
production* common to other region*, both of a colder 
and a wanner climate. In the ni^ilanda, plants grow 
which are found in the northern parts of Europe; while 
in the plaina and valley* mav be seen apedes mat are to 
be met with in India and Africa, and which have pro. 
bahly been introduced by settler* from these countries. 
Niebuhr has remarked, however, that where there are in 
Europe various apedea of any genu* of plants, the Ara> 
bian apedes of the same genus are almost all new ; while 
no such (Hversity u obaeired in those which are common 
to Ambia with India. So bttle known were the indigenous 
plants of Yemen, that Forskal waa obliged to form no 
less than thirty new genera, besides a variety of doubtful 
spedes which ne could hardly venture to include under 
any generic arrangement Of the fiOO spedmens which 
he has deacribed, it Is unnecessary for our purpose to do 
more than allude to a few that mav be oondderra remark¬ 
able for their novd'iy or their usenilnets. 

FSffetaUe^.—The Ambs cultivate several pot-herbs that 
are common in our gardene,-<-Buch as carrots, turnips, beans, 
onions, leeks, garl^, asparagus, beet, iminach, lettuce, a 
very ddbeate pttrslath wiu almrp leaves, I sort of radish of 
which the leaves only are eaten, water-cressea, besides an 
imraeDse variety of gouixls, cucumbers, pumpkins, and me¬ 
lons; of the two latter there is a sort t^tj^ws wild in the 
woods, and B^es for feeding caidds. Ine proper melons 
are reared in the fields, and in such abundance that the 
natives of all ranks use them for some of the year as 
their ^ef article of food. When nearlv ripe the fruit is 
piercea into the pulp': this aperture is then stopped with 
wax, and Ae mdra lien upon the stalk. By means of this 
simple proceM, tiie pulp la a few days ia converted into a 
delidous tiauor. Of Indian v^etablim natoraliaed in^Ara- 
bia, FiMukal enumerates a Sida and Htbiicut, l^sonWng 
our mallows; a t/t4tgiaa, the a beautifm spedes a 
Jieantkuff and B«nta« somewhat lilift our cabbwes, tile 
leavM of which are saten boiled.’ Th^ arl* other In¬ 
dian* plai|tB whidi the Araba eat raw bv way of salad; a 
.Staptiia, a Cieomt not uabke mustard; a VoHdtot ud 
GUy^gmej^reaenibiing French beans, are rerj common in 
Yemen, and so beautiftil wbeh ripe that tiiey are^ttrang 
into nfiadacea and hraedeta, which ore hlghjy esteemed. 
Hiera are some enlihaiy vegetables that no col. 
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tnre, sudvas^e CarcAofw, the S^rimnihut, the leevet of 
which, When boiled, have a pleasing acid taste; and die 
celebrated Colooatia (a species of Arum), which flourishes 
abundantly in all msnby places. 

PtanU. —Of these the Tariety is not great; and they are 
chiefly of the saline or sueculeDt kind. The sandy plains 
produce the same genera as Northern Africa, which serve 
as agreeable olgects to the traveller, as well as to alleviate 
the mirst of the camel in the weary journeys of the cars, 
vane through die desert. Diflerent kinds of Zygophytlum, 
Hedyaarum, ColutM, Meaemhryanihemum, SaUola, with 
other priclcly herbs and shrubs, are browsed by these ani¬ 
mals, which are content with the driest and hardest fare. 
The ass cats a st^es of the Scoraonera, so rough and 
bitter that even tne camel refuses to taste it There is 
a species of MeMembryanthemum, the grain of which the 
Bedouins prepare into a sort of bread, and eat it awreadily 
asif it were made ^ wheat It isin the wadis and recesses 
of the jnountains Arabian botany ^ght to be studied; 

and here, as Burckhardt remarks of the Sinai grou^, the 
naturalist would find a rich hanvat He mentions in 
particular the tattar i Ocymom tatarhaadi), as affbrding 
the best posaihlA foou for sheep; atft die noottibn (the 
Euphorbia retuta of Forikal), bearing a pretty red flowei^ 
which abounds in there vaUi^s, pod is sem among the 
ciifls of the most barren granitic rocks. The moiuu of 
St Catherine collect various herbs when in ibll Uoom, 
which they dry and send to thrir aichlriahop, who distri. 
butes them to nis friends and dependants, as they are sup¬ 
posed to possess many virtaea*condudve to health. Thii 
barren peniniula U the favourite soil of the rose Jlricho, 
-an ifpoi^ynum or dog's-baue, the A$9inthium aantonieum 
judaioum, the AatorUcua tr^ntkopkoma, Attrafafua 
perannia, and sevraal others, which Suw has enumerated 
in hla *‘*fly ec imen PhytoffrBjduc.’* The Oeymum, the 
most beauoAil species^ me BaaUic, is much valued for 
Sts perfhm^ as are^glso an Inu^ a aort riecampim^ 
a Cacatia from the heart of Africa; and thegenua Diam- 
thera, of which Forskal diacoverad ei|^t aptofa. The 
same traveler gave the name of lioadiaria tb a plant of 
a new genua, on account of it» rourity atnell Among die 
odoeLreixna herba erf whidt be eoUected epedmena ware 
laveu^, maijOTsm, Hlie^ and pinks. The most fragrant, 
u aa the moat xemanahle fertheir ftneflowere^ sure 

. ft 
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those common to Indie end Arebie, such en Iponuta, 
resembling the rope>weed; e Pancraticupit with e flower 
of the purest white, which he called the sefudeffbdil, end 
e species of Hibiteua, whose flower is sinmderly lejg;e, 
end of the brightest red colour. The Aiebs ere by no 
means indifferent to the beauties of Flora, as the peasants 
in many parts retain the endent custom of crownii^ them, 
selves on festive ooruions with cha{deta and garlands. 

There are certain plants used for OTrirases of domestic 
economy, while others are universally esteemed for tiieir 
medidiw qualities. A raean.Jooking herb like orache is 
mentioned by Forskal, and ranked by him at a distinct 
genus by the name of Siueda, whidt affords abundance of 
an alkaline salt excellent for whitening linen, and em> 
ployed instead of soap by the common people, fiurdchardt 
Htates, that the Bedouins of VKady Genne, near Sinai, 
use foMhe same purpose the herb ajrem, which they dry 
and pound between two stones. In the same valley be 
found several peopV^ occupied in coUeding shrubs^j^wnich 
the/bum into charcoal for the Cairo market. The thick 
roots of the r 0 <A 0 m(the GmUia ratan of Forskal), which 
grows them in great plenty, is the kind they prefer. For 
its weUdcnown properties in dyeing, the nsdigO'ihnib (/n. 
dtpq^ro, Linn.) is univeraalJy cultivated here, blue bang 
fnefavouritocoiourof^ Arabs. We are told, that when 
this plant hamtens to be scarce the natives contrive to ex. 
tract indigo ffrom a species qf ^^oiygaia. The common 
kali {SalMoia kali, Linn.) grows in great abuTwlanoe on 
the coasts and in the isUmds of the Skia. There is one 
plant which, thou(^ not a native of Aralna, deaervea to be 
DOtied, as it serves a vay imptutant economical purpose 
both in that countiy dbd in Ef^t. It it a gray.coloured 
herb, called tthabe, an mfosion U which, with a , 
certiin quantity of meal, forma a leaven for die fermaita- 
tion both of bread and beer. This is cernidcMdcsBdntial 
to the process brewing, and it dmmnnicatea an wur- 
Ate taste to the liquor. Upon examining this herb,For. 
steal fimnd it to be a Uchtn of tire plam.trec, of which 
sevAal Aiplaada were thei aumally imported from the 
Archipeflgfi into Alexandria. Amcmg the new genera dls* 
covevM ly the Danish botaiiitt, sevm were dmnguish. 
ed for ffnaiowa nmpertiea. The Poi y bepkatiu me. 
tiMfen«,*whi A wsemmes the thistle, has at a diatanen the 
appearance of a haqp«f looae balls, euh of iddA cDcloaea 
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a bttJich of The JVartttm oftanttn, a wrt of kurd. 

msej is reniarkabb for a lingular bulb doae to the earth 
about the atse of a roan’s head, whidi forma all its trunk, 
and out of which the branches spring. The Volutelta 
avhjflia {Cattjfia ^\formit, Linn.) appears like a long 
slender thread, without root or leaves, which entwines 
itsdf about trees. It bears, however, a sort of flower, and 
berries which are eaten by childreD. The eaydbeja (calL 
ed Fortk<Uea by Linncus, in honour of its discoverer) 
grows in the driest parts of the country. It has small 
feelers, with which it fixes itself so tenadously upon soft 
or smooth substances, diat it must be tom in pieces 
fore it can be removeil. 

Amndinaceous plants are necessarily limited to certain 
districts. In most parts of Yemen, a sort of paniek^graat 
or bulruah (i'anicum and Scirputy Linn.) is used in roof, 
ing houses; and as rains arc not frequent, these wiender 
coverings are found to be sufBcicnt There is a particular 
sort of rush on the borders of the Red Sea, of which the 
natives work carpeta so flne that they *re exported to flther 
countries, even as far as Constandneple, and form a con¬ 
siderable branch of trade, 'rbere is als% a apedes of flekl. 
reed, which riscB to the gigantic hd^t <n tweifty-four 
feet, and is found in great abundance in the district of 
Ghobebe, near Sues. It is an a^cle of commerce, bdi^ 
exported to Yonen, where it is used in the cdUng of 
houses. In the same neighbourhood Niebuhr was sur- 
rised to see a C'oq/krva growing at the bottom of the 
MwmMn Farasun, the temperature of which was at 
of Fahrenheit’s sc^. Tbat«the sugar-cane was iitNm a 
vary early period cultivated in Yemen has been Aeady 
noticed.* when tiie Araba conqueAd Spain and-tbe Me- 
diterraneaa islands they intro(h)ced it among their other 
improvemoits. 'The expeciaent succeeded; and in 
cily the ehiQr imposed on ita exportotion produced a venr 
lai^ revenue to the ^vemrooit The andent reeenM 
of Calakria infant ua that seven viUi^;es were entirely 
employed m thia commerce. die Portuguese dis- 

coveriea the Indian cane travelled to America, yrha« its 
extensive go lowered the price of w^gu that 

it became 
quenoe 


S 


Beimpeadbl e to luppert a oompetitien; in eonae- 
of wmdt ita oibiveMi was gradually anndmed. 


• PliwinintieM k. « 
Isak." Lib. a& cap. 12. 
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Metttcinal Plant *.—Vegetables were eri^^tly the first 
medicines; and among all primitire nations a traditionary 
knowledge of their virtaet has been |neserved. The Arabs 
used them with a wonderful degreeof sueoess, thou|^ the 
greater part of these simple remedies is a mvst^ to siran. 
gers. It is nnneeessary to describe plants bucmging to sudi 
well-known genera as Aloe and Euphorbia ; of the Istter 
the species are exceedingly namerous in Arabia. In hot 
countries infested with venomous aniiusls, the inhabitants 
learn from experience what plants are salutary to man 
by operating as counter.poisans; among the Arabs these 
from time immemori^ nare b^ held in tlie greatest 
esteem. They appear, however, according to Formal, to 
)je ignorant of the properties of the Ophiarrkixa (serpent- 
root) which is common on their hills; but '* 
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sider net only as a remedy, but a preservative against 
the bite of seipenta. Whoever drinlM a decoetioi^ of this 
herb six weeln sutysesaiTely is fortified, in their opinion, 
against all jPuture danggr from these noxious reptiles. It 
is not improbaUe th^ Jugglers, who in the East expose 
themselves so ilariugiy to be bitten by serpents, have re¬ 
course to some s\M artificial prbtectiim. The prickly 
caper is reckoned an exceDent antidote against all kinds 
df poisons. Senna (Coatio »Senna, Linn.) and other sorts 
of cassia, arc prescribea in various diseases. Cauaia fi*~ 
tula or black«caasiB, is reckonodefay the Arabian ^lyuci- 
ans the best cure for cholera morbus, and other aflbetions 
of a similar nature, which in warm climates are peculiar- 
lydange^s. Thou^ its fbvourite soil seems to K Upper 
it abounds on the oimoeite side of tile Red Sea. 
That which we call Senna of Alexandria grows in the 
territory of Abu-Arish; natives sell it at Mecca and 
Jidda, whence i^asses byaray of Egypt to the Mediter- 
raneui porta, lliere are sevm species; urif-jodging 
Atm the difiiwently..8haped kavel, it would seem ^at 
whatia imported into Europe iauot^ the produce of the 
same plant. The Bedouins 'Sni^ use caloqiDDtida, 
whi<di abotuidB hi all the wadis of tiwt peninsnl^ in ot- 
pMBtic c^jditota. Tl^ ^ die bu^ withmamd^a milk, 
roast it over the flro, and then a^iniater to the patient 
the contents thus impregnated with die essence of the 
fruit. •They likewise manufacture It into tinder, which 
is done by tne fonowing proceta. After .roastiag the root 
in the ashe^ they wra]^lt in a wetted rag of cotton cloth; 
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it is then poinded between two stones; and by this means 
the juice is expressed and absorbed by the doth, whidi 
imbibes a tint m a dirty blue colour. Tne rag, when driecl 
in the sun, ignites with the slightest spark o( dre. 

In the same districts tobacw is raised in considcrahlo 
^entities, and forms a profitaldc b.'sneh of traffic. The 
Towara tribes arc all great consumers of this luxury; anil 
whetiicr they smoke or chew, they always mix it with 
natron or sail. They draw their chief supply from Wady 
Feiran, where ite quality is very strong, and of the same 
s{)ecies as that grown on the other mountains of Petra'a, 
near Wady Mouaa and Kcrek, which retains its green co¬ 
lour even when dry. Such is die currency which tliiscoin- 
modify has acquired in trade, that the moud, or measure 
of tobacco, forms the standard by which the Tcbna Arabs 
buy and sell minor articles among thumKclves.* Hemp, 
as has been already olMcrvcd, is cultivated and aacd as a 
narcotic over all Arabia. The flowers, or small leaves 
aurro^mliiig the seed, when mixed lytli tobacco, arc call¬ 
ed haahitih ; and with tbit die cqmmmi people All* their 
pijics. The higher classes eat it i§ a,jelly ur paste called 
mufijnun, and made in the following manner ;->-A quan- 
dty of the leaves is boiled with butttr for severtd houm, 
and then put under a press until the juice exudes, which 
is mixed with honey and odier s^eet drugs, and puhliCIy 
exposcit for sale in shops kept for the purpose. The 
hashish paste is politcla termed bant (cheerfiunesa), and 
the venders of it are called tosti, or chcerful-tiiakers. * It 
exhilarates tho* spirits, and excites the imagination as 
jtowerfuUy as opium. Sfanwpersons of the flrst rank use 
It in one Boape or odter; and uicre are some who nflx with 
it seeds of tne bepj, which is brought from Syria. 



SECTION IV.-TBEBI AND SnRUBB. 


Forests arc neitbef comxnim nor extensive in Arabia ; 
they are only to ba^seen in the wadis, and, where the hilts 
retain enough of earth'fiir vegetation, in general, how. 


iirC'» 


1, according to BurriduudU u equal lo Ifl or 
EiiKlwh; Si^ rotolo(eboat Si lbs. eerhlfuake mimiiifl, and HO moud* 
are a aharam* The loinio orpwM of MeocacoDtaiiM l-U dncliiui ; 
Hi Jidda it id neariy doubles The erdeb m equivaJent to alwul la*l 
Ens^iati hiinlielii. At Mecca h k divided into M keUe of ibeeaureni 
aaa at MeiUoa into VGs 
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ever, trees are eitiier absolutely unknown, ot at least dif¬ 
ferent from those of the same genera ana species in 
Europe. AS the interior has been little explore by tra¬ 
vellers, it is not surprising that we should remain compa¬ 
ratively ignorant of its in£gcnous productionik But from 
what Forskal acconiidishm in his hasty excursion, it 
would ap|>ear that YOTien possesses a great variety of trees, 
as tliese alone comprehend more than half of the new 
genera proposed by that naturalist He likewise enume¬ 
rates eighteen oUiers which he saw, but whose genus he 
had no opiiortunity of ascertaining. t>f most of these he 
merely learned the Arabic names and a few of tlieir pro¬ 
perties. iVocmaA, a native of the Coffee Mountains, is 
often confounded witli the cassia-tree. Bn'ka anti anas 
are common in the hills; their juice is narcotic and ]>oi- 
sonous. Svhamatna bears a fruh that tastes and smells 
like a lemon; gharib el hteke abountls in Abu.Arish, and 
distils an agreeable substance, of which the birds appear, 
ed to be particularly^ fond. Segleg, in the same district, 
liearsdeaves, the saj) of which when expressed is esteem¬ 
ed an excellent remedy in cases of weak sight In Ye¬ 
men Forskal saw two trees, one of which resemUed the 
lemon, and the othir tlie applc-trcc; bjJt the inhabit¬ 
ants knew neither their names nor their qualities. The 
ngm cl horui (or poison of fishes) is tlic fruit of an un¬ 
known tree in Southent Arabia, and exported in con. 
sidcrable quantities. Fishes . sv'aUow it eagerly, after 
which they float in a state of seeming intoxication on the 
surface of the water, and are easily take". Anumg the 
new genera described by the Daniw travdler, and con- 
sider^upeculiar to Araua, are the katha,. el kaya, keura, 
and onkoia. Tbe katha, which is iraprovaUe by culti. 
ration, is commonly plante^ on the hills among the coffee- 
shrubs. Tbe natives constantly chew the Imds of this 
tree, which they call kaad, and to whicli they {^loribe the 
virtues of assisting digestion* and offortifying the consti¬ 
tution s^nst infectious distempers. - JThe taste, accord, 
ing to Niebuhr, is insipid, and the only efibets be expe¬ 
rienced from eating th^ was the intamption of sleep. 
Th4 kun% and ei kaga are celebrated for their perfume. 
The former bean some reser^blanoe to the palm, and pro- 
duces floi^ers of a rich and driieious odour. They are 
scarce, and dnw a high price ; but a small quantity, if 
preserved in a cod place, will continue for a long time ta 
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diffuse its ^igrance through a whole apartment. Thu 
latter is common on the hills of Yemen; the women 
Btetm its fnut in water, which the^ u ' 

Derfumine the hair. The onA'o6a \s a 



perl 

an insipit 

atUura, and the kttihamia, we know nothing except that 
they are new species discorered by Forakal, and diat their 
wood is used in building. The chestnut and sycamore 
grow to a gignntic sise in Hejaz. The Aralw, however, 
have litde limber suited fur thu purpose, thcar trees being 
generally of a light porous texture. The tkcura, a new 
genus, which grows on the shore of the Ked S<», is so 
soft that it is entirely useless. The el all, which abounds 
in Ngjed, resembles the oak, and is employed in the con. 
Btruedon of houses. The aamar, nareh, talem, wahat, 
and kathad, serve only^or firewood; dieir leaves afford 
shelter for catdu, and form the chief nouriftment of 
the camels. 

F^uitUrtet -—Most of the fniit-tiees reared in the 
dena and hoUhouses of Euro^ie are indigenous to Arabia, 
'rhe apple, pear, peach, apricot, nlmond, quince, citron, 
pomi^^nate, lemon, orange, olive, mtlberry, an^ hlherts, ' 
are to be met.With in tlie wadis and iKigated pluns, from 
the bonters of the Dead Scu to the P^uphrates and 4he 
shores of Oman.* The Arabs lij^wiae eat the fruit of ne. 
vend common shrubs, such as Aiiclepitu and the Rhanu 
nu${ but thev have atpecies of pear antf a cornel pecu. 
liar to themselves. From common oranges, cut through 
the middle wbMe green, dried in the air, and steeped forty 
days in oil, they prepare aif essence famous aiqpng old 
women for restoring a fresh blac^’colour to gray hai^f 
Thoa(^ wine is forUdden, they plant vines, and have a 
great variety of grapes, a smtU kind of which, without 
stones, .csUm zAib or ftircAmir, they dry and export'in 

- *- •- V ' . 

* Burckhardt doubtsVhetber.apptes or pears grow in Arabia 
(Tnvds, p. 3871 ( ^t he weau to have rorgottea that Ite min- 
tiooe them nfsewner^aoKpig die fhiHs is the gartfea of the coavent 
at Monat SiiibL Niebuhr speaks of tbeoi as conuDoa in Yaawn...' 
rimeiu.l9a e 

^ Fran tbs name PorTwchan, riven to the orange both in Am* 
Ua sad Italy, travellers and aatsrejata have wippoawl that H was 
brought into Evrope bv tbs Bertiwasse This m e mmake. The 
urange was coltivatad by the AraM in Sicily sod Spehf smay cen* 
furies before the Puniwuew visited th& Eest—yw? p. 119 V 
I'e/umc. CtiiL Diftom. Arad. SicUt tone i* p> ilA 
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considerable quantities. They also prepare mint a 
syrup known by the name of du&e or dAe, which they 
find a lucrative article of commerce. 

The Banians have imported many fruit-trees from In. 
dia^ which have all become naturalised in their adopted 
country; such are the banana (3futa, Linn-), the man. 
go {Manmftra intiiea, Linn.), ^e papaya {Carica pttpa~ 
ya, Linn.y a CtratM, an excellent countei^Mison, tlie cocoa, 
and die Indian fig.tree (Fieua reiigioaay The singular 
property that the latter iKneessea of ]>ro|>agating itself by 
means of filaments shooting from its boughs, whicli.take 
root on reaching the ground and spring up into new 
trunks, is well known. Forskal saw more than a dosen 
■{tecies of fig-trees, not one of which are mentioned by 
Linincus; but their fruit was far from being agreeable, 
and seldom eaten as food, 'i'he bark of one species was 
used in unning leather ; and the leaves of another were 
so rou^h that they served for cleaning and polislung iron. 
At Beit el Fakih bet found some fine ornsmental ^rces, 
whichfhe supposed to be of Indian origin; but, as dieir 
characteristics were (liferent from th^ of any other 
known species, he o^sssed diem in two new genera under 
the namijl of llgpefanihero, and BinectOnq {Mimuaopa 
obtutfi/biia of botanists). 

By fsr die most coraqion and important of the palm 
tribe is die date-tree, the fruit of which constitutes 
the staple nourisliment of the Andia during the greater 
part of the year. In Hejaz die places chi^y renowned 
for this valuable production are the gardt.is of Medina, 
and the valleys at Safra and .fedeida on the route to Mec¬ 
ca. Alftiost everv district, however, has its own variety, 
which grows nowhere efse. Burckhardt was informed t^t 
upward of a hundred di^erent sorts grew in the im. 
mediate neigbbotuhood of Medina; ana a native biato* 
rian in his description of that dty has enumerated 6ne 
hundredand thirty. The cheapest and most common kinds 
aiC the JebeU, the heioua, the heleya,,^ very sin^ ^te 
not larger than a mulberry; it baa its name wUn its ex¬ 
traordinary sweetness, in which it equals the finest 
from Smyrna; and, like them, when dried*is covered 
with a saMhariue crust. This was the date with whidi 
Mohammed is allied to hav^ performed a very great 
miracle,*tfy planting a kernel in we earth, which instantly 
took root, grew up, aiM in five niiimtes became a fulL 
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grown tree loaded with fruit. Another miracle ia rdated 
of the species called tl *yhani, which haile<l the Prophet 
as be passed under it with a loud Salaam Aleikoom! The 
iimt is esteemed the most wholesome and the easiest of 
digestion ; Mohammed, with whom it was a favourite, re- 
commended the Arabs to eat sereti of them every morn¬ 
ing before breakfast. The jiMi, which is scarce, is about 
one inch in breadth, three in length, and has a very agree, 
able taste. The price of the frimi is twenty paras, or 
per keiJe (a measure omtatning about ISO dates), while the 
jebeii are sohl at the rate of eight for the same money. 
They are in great request witli the hajjis, who omays 
carry some of them home as jircsents to tlieir friends: 
they arc bought in stnidl boxes lioldio^ about a hundred. 
One s{>ecie8 of the Medina date remains perfectly green 
even when ripe and drie<l; another retains a bright sal', 
fron colour. These are threaded on strings, anfl worn as 
ornaments by children, or sold under the name of Kaltmd 
at or Necklaces of the NortU Dates are dressetTin 

a variety of ways; Uiey are hoUed, stewed with butter, 
or reduced to a thick pulp by simmering in water, over 
which honey is pourm. It is a saying of the Arabs,. 

that a good Housewife may fumiiAi her husl&nd every 
day for a month witli a dish of dates lUfferently prepared.’' 

’rbe many puqioses to whicl^almost every part of this 
tree is applied have been mentioned by several travellera. 
The tinil^ serves foP rafters or Hrewoofl, the fibres for 
cordage, aiid the leaves for cages, boxes, bedsteads, baskets, 
cradles, and (fther articles of tlie hurdle species. 'The 
Hejazecs, like the Egyptifes, nudee use of Uie leaves, 
the outer and inner bark, and th^ fleshy substante at the 
root of the leaves w'here they spring from the trunk. The 
kernels, after being soaked for two days in water until 
di^y become soft, are give* as food to camds, cows, and 
aheep* iflatead of barley, and are said to be much more 
nutritive than that ^ain. In Nged the kernels are ground 
for the same purftoM ; but this is not done in Hegas. 
Medina Chera are shbps where nothing else is scM but 
date-stones; and in all the main streets b^^iq^s are occu. 
pied in picking up thoee that are thrown away. The 
mut does not im ripen at the same time, each spedea hav. 
ing its particular seasoif. The harvod at Mrana con. 
tinoea for two or three months July till*Septan- 

ber), but dates are eaten by the banning w June. This 
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e]ioch is expected with as much anxiety, APd attendeii 
with' the same general rgoicings, as the vint^^ or the 
harvesuhome in Curope. " What is the price of dates at 
Mecca or Medina.^*’ is always the drat question asked by 
a Bedouin who meets a passenger on the road. A failure 
of the crop, either from the ravages of the locusts or the 
exhaustion of the trees, which are seldom known to pro¬ 
duce abundantlv more than Uirceorfour successive years, 
causes a general distress, and spreads a universal gloom 
over die inhabitants. The process of impr^piating this 
trea artificially, by scattering the pollen over the female 
floiArt, is stiU pracdsod by die mo<tem Arabs, exaedy as 
describMl by Pliny and Atnmianus. The ilate-groves 
around Metlina are cultivatcil by farmers, called nowak^ 
Ae/e, who were assessed bydie^'aliabees according t<i the 
number of trees in each field. For every m/efr of dates 
die Nejed tax-gatherers levied their quota either in kind 
or in money according to the current market.]>ricc. At 
Safra the jilantatioosawhich extend to four miles in Iqpgth, 
belong pardy to tlieinhabitantsof the village and partly to 
thcneighboiuring Bedot)ins(theBeni Salem). Every small 
grove is enclosed b)M mud or stone wall, and interspersed 
with harAlets or lowfinsulated huts. The^trccs pass from 
one indivirlual to another in the course of trade; they 
ar? sold singly, according to dieir respective value, and 
often consdtute the dow^ jwd by the suitor to the girl’s 
father on marrying her. Thcrsaud is heaped up round 
their roots, and must be renewed every year, as it is usually 
washed away by the torrents from the hiMb, which some* 
times form a brook twenty fcet broad and three or four 
deep, flere the Wahabe^ imposed heavy assessments, 
taxing not only the produce of the groves and gardens, 
but very water used ii^ irrigadng them. In Wady 
Feiran Bun^ardt mendons the jamya as the best spedes, 
of which the monks of 8tnai send large boxes annusUy to 
(.'onstandnople as presents, after bVving taken out the 
kernel and put an almond in its plaA. Among these 
date-groves he observed several doum-trecs, as as in 
other parts of the peninsula. They belong to the Tebna 
Arabs, an& during the five or six weeks of harvest the. 
valley is crowded with people, who erect temporary huts 
of pum-b^nehes, and pass thefl- time In g^reat convivial¬ 
ity. A» Dahab the plMtationi have a very difierent ap- 
pMrance from those iif Hqaz. The lower branchM, in- 
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titcad of beifig taken ofF annually, are suffered to remain, 
and hang down totlie ground, forming an almost impene¬ 
trable b^ier round me tree, the top of whicii only ia 
crowned with green leaves. 

Mannn .—The true nature and origin of this substance, 
celebrated as the rairaculoua food of the Israelites, have 
not yet been very aadsfactorily aaceriaineil. The obaer. 
vations made by travellers and naturalists do not accord 
with the Scripture narrative, nor do they afford any cx- 
plana|ioo of tiie phenomena as recorded by Moses (Exod. 
xvi., Tfumb. xi.) Tiiat it is a v^ctable production is 
generally admitted, llauwolf basdeschbed a thomy^lant 
called algul which yields a species of maniui; and Michaelis 
mentiona another under the name of athage. Niebuhr 
neglected to inquire after this substance, and what he 
heard from a monk near Sues was an idle legend not 
worth repetition. He was told that in Mesopotamia manna 
is produced by several trees of the oak genus; that it 
cov^ tlie leaves like flour, and is obtained by shaking the 
branches. July or August are the months in wMch it is 
gathered, and it is found in greater abundance in moist 
than in <iry scasonH. When fresh i* is white and saccha-: 
line, but it irftlta in die sun. Atffussora thfs traveller 
was shown another species called Utranjubily which iss 
gathered fropi a prickly shnib^ear Ispahan: the gfains 
were round and yellowish. Both of these sorts were 
used by the inhabitunta as sugar in ]9reparing several 
dishes, especially pastry. Hurcknardt is clearly of opinion 
that ^ msniiB of Senpture is that which disuls from the 
tar/a or tamarisfutree, a slfrub abounding in the peninsula 
of Sinai. This remarkable fact; he observes,*remRined 
unknown in Eunipe until it wa/flrst mendoneil by Sect, 
zen. It is called mann byatbe Bedouins, and accurately 
reaembleatbatdescribedbptheJewish historian.* In the 
month of June it drops from the prickles of the tamarisk 
upon the fallen leafes and -twigs, which always cover the 
ground beneathvhe branches, in its natural state, ffhe 

* Jowplioa derives the nuiB from the Hebrew particle man, 
which, he swena K'hat u it9 this bong thoVxclamatian tif 
the Jews WMO they first belyki that divine and wonderful food. 
^Antiq. h. Ui. e. 1.) Whiatoa, ia a note on the texS, rather thinka 
It comes frora Ui« verb >«tann«A, to divide t and mentmns that in nn 
old heathen writer, Artapaosa, h is curatMurri " looaufleal, and like 
snow la eokwT." ^ 
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Arabs collect it in the morning, when it is coagylstnl, but it 
dissolves as soon as the sun ^ines upon it They clean 
away the leaves and dirt wlueh adhere to it; and, after 
being boiled, it is strained tlirough a coarse piece of cloth 
and put into leathern skins, in wluch it is preserved till the 
following year. They do nut seem to make it into cakes or 
loaves; but they dip their morsel into it, or pour it as they 
do honey over uieir unleavened bread. It is found only 
in seasons when copious rains have fallen, and sometimes 
it is not OToduced at aU. H'hcn kept in a cool tempera- 
tureat is nard and solid, hut beroines soft if hchAn tlie 
hand or exinwed to tiie sun. The colour is a dirty yellow; 
but the taste is I^p’ecabie, soniewbat aromatic, and sweet 
ns honey. If eaten in considerable quantities it is salt) to 
Ik slightly puqpttive. The Dedouins esteem it as the 
greatest dainty which tlieir country ndonls: the produce, 
liowever, aveu in tlic best voare, is trifling, perhaps not 
exceeding 5(>U or tiOO pounds. The lurvest is usually in 
June, ana lasts about,six weeka Though tlie tamifisk 
abound! in Ildaz, on tlie Euphrates, aim in every jiart of 
Arabia, llurckhardt ney.er heard of its yielding manna 
except in Mount Sigai* Me'was informed that in Asia 
IVIiiior near Erzeroun, the kind inendontfi by Niebuhr 
I was still collected from tlie tree which produces the galls; 
but*«hi8 is probably the ^ni-tragacautli, which is ob> 
taincil from a spinous shrbb of the genus Aitraguhui, and 
which is so strung that a drachm viligive to a pint of water 
the consistency of a syrup. 'I'his gum is indigenous in 
Natolia, Crete, and Greece. There is,hovH!ver, a confa> 
sioii in his diflerent accounts of the manna, which he ap- 
}>ear8 sometimes to have mistaken for other vegetaUe 
substances. The uioderli officinal ilrug sold under tliis 
name comes from Italy ant^ Sicily, where it is obtained 
from 8 species of ash, with a 1^ resembling that of the 
acada. The Calabrim manna is said to exude afte*' the 
puncture of an insect,—a species of grtishopper that sucks 
th^plant; and this fact W Micmml^ to propose the 
question to the Danisli travelers, whether the^Arabian 
species might not be produced in a similar manner. But 
notwithstimding the ulentityof the name, the resemblance 
in the ilescriptioD, and the conc\irrenoe of learned natural. 

it is iratwsai^ to reconcile the manna of Scripture 
with any apecies of v^table gum, much less to explain 
the pretematuiml circumstances connected with its i^peer. 
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ancc. We #rc expresaljr told that it was rained from 
Iieavcn; tliat it ia^ on the ground when the dew was ex- 
lialed, round and ainail as me hoar.froat, like coriaiuler* 
seed, and ita colour like a pearl; tliat it fell but dx days 
in the u-eck; that it became offbiiaive and bred worma if 
kept above one day; tliat tlie double quantity provided for 
the Habbath ke^it awcet for two daya ; that it continued 
falling for forty yeara, but ceased on the arrival of the 
laraelites at the borders of Canaan. These and other facto 
all iiul^pate the extraordinary nature of the production; 
anil in no one respect do they correspond witn the diatU- 
lations of the tarfa, the gliarrab, or the talb*tree. These 
gums are collecUai only for about a month in the year; 
tlicy do not admit of being ground in a hand-mill, nor bak- 
i.'d; they are not subject to putrefaction if kept, nor arc 
they peculiar to the Petnean wilderness ; besides, the con¬ 
stant and daily supply in a desert often barren df all ve¬ 
getation must have been impossible, except on the suppo- 
sition^that the trees acconipanied them on their march. 
Whatever the manna was, it was obviously a substitute 
fur food; and the peculiarities connected with ita regular 
uontinuance, its corruption, and periodical suspenaion, are 
facts not less oA-aordinary than the biysterioua bature of 
tliu substance itself. It is in vain to attempt any ex^a- 
natioti of these pkenranena by nqftiral causes. A sceptTcal 
]ihiiosophy may succecil in reconciling preternatural ap¬ 
pearances with its ownenetions of probability; but this 
gives uot a particle of additional evidence to the crodibi. 
lity of the socrad narrative. The whole miracle, as i;e- 
1 a^ by Moses, admits but df one solution—the interpo¬ 
sition ofa Divinepower. As for loc^ traditions or%iodem 
practices, these, we have already sliown, are unsafe guides 
in matters of histmy; much i^ can they be admitted as 
audioriticB in support of revealed truth. 

<7uflf.u4ea6ic.—Acconling to Burckhardt this substance 
is the produce of thetalb, which he psJto die gum-arabic- 
tree. In descrilHiig Wady Lahyane, betwem Akaba aM 
Gaza, he isys that the Bedouins feed tlunr camels upon 
the thorny manchea of this shrub, of which they are ex¬ 
tremely fond. In summer they cc^ect the gum, which 
they sell at Cairo for abouB ISs. or I5a. per cwt The 
taste lie r^reaeote as indpld, but be was aasured it was 
very nutritive. Of this mter fact Haaadquiat taeotioiu 
a striJdiig eonfirmatitm, ia the dee of an Abyrninian 
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caravan crosung the African desert to Cajro in 1750. 
Finding their provirions Gonsumod while they had yet 
sixty <w> to travel, they had recourse to gum-arabic, of 
whicli they carried a conridmdde quantity with them; 
and u]ion mis alone lOOu persona subsisted for two months. 
Burckhardt, however, in another tdace says, that in Wady 
Nebk he found the acacia-trees thickly covered with this 
gum, which the Towara tribe sell at Cairo, though its 
quality is inferior to that from Sennaar or Soudan. The 
Bedouins use it as a suhstitute for water. Soipe have 
■ufiposrd the gum-arahic-tree to lie the Arttcia vrra (the 
Mimona Nilotica, Linn.), w'hich Hamulquist says the 
h^yptian Arabs call charrad (perhaps the yluirrnb of 
Burckhardt), and wliich he represents as also producing 
the thus or frankincense, and tlie Snenut acucirr. 'I'hc 
thut he describes as pellucid and white, or rather co- 
louriesat while the gum is of a brownish or dirty yel¬ 
low. This exactly agrees with the accounts given of the 
manna; hence it is probable these substances are pearly, 
if nuf altogether, identical. In collecting the leaves of the 
acacia for the use of their camels, the B^uuins spread a 
etraw mat under the tree, and beat the boughs with long 
sticks, ^en the yriingest and freshest iPUds are brought 
down ; and tliesc are sold in the markets as fodder. 

'Honny is an article mpcli used in Arabian cookery, and 
found in various districts of the country. The mountains 
near Safra swArm with bees, of ^ich tlic Bedouins take 
poeacMion by placing wooden hives uimn the ground. 
Tiiia honey is of the finest quality, wl^, and clear as 
water. Oneof the most intHresUng productions of Wady 
Ghor il the beyroukphoney (the Aa«al heyrouk of the 
Arabs), which Burckhardt supposed to be manna. It was 
deecriM to him as a juico dropping from the leaves and 
twigs of the gharrab-tree, about the height of an olive, 
wiui leaves like those of the poplar, imly SDmewhal’broad- 
er. The honey is sweet whm freu, but turns sour when 
l^t for two days. It is gathered dn May and June, 
eitnw from the leaves, on which It collects like dew, or 
from' the oround under the tree. The colour is brown, 
irii, or ramer of a grayish hue. * 

Shrub*^ —llie deserts andenountains of AraUa produce 
a variety of abrubs, with the dkea and qualities of which 
we are* but imperfectly acquainted, and many of Uieir 
namea might have xdinainra utterly unknown had tiiey 
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not been accidentally noticed by the paasing traveller. 
Several new genera were discovered by Forakal, but he 
liad little opportunity for examining their properties. Of 
the meerua, kadaba, and tntua, nothing particular has 
been recorded. The fruit of the iodada is eaten; and 
from the berry of the kebatha is extracted a very strong 
kind of brandy, the acid taste of which is counteracted 
by a mixture of sugar. ZMichon, a species of that false 
phaseolus already mentioned, grows up to a bushy shrub, 
60 as to form nedges in a short time which are almost 
impenetrable. I'bc wood of the Cynanehum, cdlled 
march by the Arabs, is usih] for fuel; it has all the light, 
ness and combustibility of tinder; and Fomkal obsei^ed 
Uiat tlie peasants near Loheia kindled it by rubbing one 
piece against another. I'he neieA* {^Rhamnu$ 
the fruit of whicli the Arabs somctimiTs eat in preference 
to dates, is very common in the plain of hlcdifla ; large 
quantities of it are exposed in the market, where a person 
may qbtain enough to satisfy himself for a pennyworth 
of corn, which is readily taken in exchange inst&d of 
money. The inhabitants of Watiy Feinin grind the dried 
fruit Craether with Ute stone, and *i>reserve the meal, 
wliieh they cal^&rr/se, in leathern sMns in the &ine way 
as the Nubian Bedouins do.* It fonns an excellent 
vision for journeying in the d^rt, as it only rrautres 
tlie addition of buttermilk to make a most nourisning, 
pleasant, and refreshing diet. Among thefocksof Mount 
St C'atherine, Hurckh^t observed, besides other shrubs, 
the Serour ncaliy in full bloom; its fruit is about the 
mzc of a small cherry, and h^s very much the flavour of 
the strawberry. In Wady Mousa junipers gro^^in con¬ 
siderable nurabera. The taroarisK and talh.tree abound 
in the same region. The trecvcalled (uheyr by the Arabs 
is very common in Wady Ghor. It bears a fruit of a red. 
diaB ytXlom colour, about three inches in diameter, which 
containa a white BnlMbncc resembling the flnest silk, a^ 
enveloping the seeds. The Bedouins collect this sttnP, 
and twiattt into matches for thdr musketa, preferring it 
to the common match, as it ignites more readily. Burck. 
hardt says that more dian twenty bameldoads of this 8Ub« 
stance could be annually procured, and perh^ might 
be found useful in the sflb and cotton manufactures of 
Europe. This tree, when incisions are made* Into the 
branches, yields a uwte juice, wlfich the natives collect, 
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by putting a hollow reed into the aperture^ and sell to 
the drujopats at Jeruaalem, who are said to use it in me¬ 
dicine as a strong cathartic. In tlie gardens of Medina the 
ilhel, a species of tamarisk, is cultivated for its hard wood, 
of which the Arabs make camels’ saddles, and every utcneil 
that retiuircs strong handles. The biirial^roumts round 
Mecca arc'adorned with alowahnib of tne aloe genus 
called ialAter (or patience), which is planted at the extre¬ 
mity of almost every tomb opitosite the epitaph. It is an 
evergreen, requiring very little water; uiiil is chosen for 
thii purpose in allusion to the (tatienre necessary in wait, 
ing for the resurrection. Of the Mimma genus there arc 
several species in Arabia. One of tlieiu; 
produces splendid flowers of a hoautifiii red colour, witn 
wliich the natives crown their heads on festive occasions. 
The flowers of another Acacia LeMieck, 

Linn.) tUe no less remarkable for a line silky tuft formal 
by their pistils. There is another so sensitive tliat it 
(i^ps its branches .whenever any person approac)tes it, 
appearing to salute those who retire under its shade. 
This mute ho8pitaIity<d)as so endeared it to the Arabs, 
that theiiguringorccutting of it down is strictly prohibit¬ 
ed. Th6 pod of die «ya/e and the tendUr slioots of the 
branches serve as fodder for cattle, while the bark is 
u&& in tanning leather. The leaves of the Mimotta or- 
fora {Acacia horrida, Linn.) preserve camels' milk sweet 
for several daVa ; the smoke of <d)e wood is said to ex¬ 
pel a worm, which Axes itself in the flesh of the human 
neck and produces epileptic fits. 'I'he ittinarisk is culti¬ 
vated as an object equally u^ul and agreeable ; its shade 
is a protection from d)e scorching heat of the sun; and 
its graceful figure adorns the Bcenery of the country. Itis 
one of the most common produedons of the desert from 
Mecca to the Euphrates, andrin the driest season, when aU 
v^tation around is withered, it never loses itr veMiire. 

The baleaoan or celebrated balsam of Mecca (the balm 
US Gilead in Scripcurel has been already nodc^ in the 
Botany of Abyssinia. According toBurcl^ardt; Safraand 
Bedr‘ are only places in Hqjaz where it can be ob. 
tained in a pore state. The tree from whidi it is collected 
(oiled by me Arabs he»kem\ grows on Gebd Sobh and 
me neigHmring mountains, and is said to be from ten 
to flfteeo'feet high, with a smooth trunk and thin bark. 
In the middle of sumfner ima& indakmi are made in the 
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rind; from ^eae the juice immediately issues, which is 
then taken on with the thumb>nail and pat into a vessel. 
The f^m appears to be of two kinds; one of a white 
colour, whicn is most esteemed, the other of a yellowish, 
white. The latter, wliich the Bedouins bring to market 
in small sheepskin bottles, has a bitter taste and a strong 
turpentine smell. The people of Ssfra generally adulterate 
it with sesamun).oil and tar. When they tn its purity, 
they dip their into it and apply it to the tire; if it 

bum without giving pun or leaving a mark, they judge 
it to be of good quality;—if otherwise, they consider it 
bad. 'i'he test mention^ by Bruce of letting a dn>j> fall 
into a cup of water, when ^ good falls coagulated to 
the bottom and the had swims on the surface, is unknown 
to thu Hgazees. The Bctlouins who sell It to the Safra 
Arabs demand two or three dollars a-]iound for it when 
quite genuine; wliile the latter dispose of it to the hi^is, 
ciiieHy the Persians, in an adulterated state, at live or six 
times the prime cost. I'lie richer c^psscs put a drop into 
the first cup of coti^ which they drink in the morning, 
from a notion that it acts as a tony:. That which is sold 
at Mecca and tiidda, for the Cairo mq^ket, always under, 
goes several adulterations. The set^ arc employed to 
procure abortion, hut the balm itself is used medi. 
cinaliy, and highly valued in the harems on account* of 
its cosmetic qualities. Forskal, who gives a botanical 
description oi this tna: bs a new a{ieciai of Amyrii/, 
found one of them in the open fields. Its appearance 
was not beaut;^; but what seems very reinarWble is, 
that the inhabitants of Ycmim, a^ording to his account, 
were ignorant of its qualities. They only bum the wood 
as a p^ume in the same mannef as they do the ka/ai, 
another sort of Amyrit, whicl^ is exportetl to Egypt, and 
there used as fuel, to communicate an agreeable odour to 
the'VaaelivBnd the liquors which are boiled in them. 

Gharkad (the Peghnum rttusumof Forskid),a thorny 
shrub, bearing a sg^all red berry about the oise of a pon.V 
granatc' antd, is common in the peninsula of Sinai, eqw. 
dolly in Wady Gharendel. It comes to maturity if) the 
bdgnt of sarnmer, and aurpriaes the traveller^y the de- 
lidouB refre^ment which U affords in the pardied and 
solitary wiklemesa. 'i'he fmit ia juicy andf pleasant, 
much resembling a ri[)e gooseberry in taste, bua not ao 
sweet; and when the aop is abuiidant the Arabs make 
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a conserve of the berries. This is the shrub ^^hich Butclu 
hsnlt supposes might have been used by Moses to sweeten 
the bitter waters of Marsh (Kxod. xv. 25) j but as he 
made no inquiries on the s{»ot his supposition rests on 
mere conjecture. 

Another shrub, of high edebrity in the East as an ardcle 
for the toilette, is the henna-tree {^iMwamia inermu, 
Linn.), whose leaves and odoriferous flowers, when pul¬ 
verised and wrought into a paste, are universally used by 
the ladies for staining the face, hands, feet, and nails, of 
a rqddish or yeUowish colour ; lighter or deeper according 
to ^e manner in which this fashionable pomatum is a)u 
plied. The tincture retiuires to be frequently renewed. 
This shrub, which in size and character resembles privet, 
is very abundant in Waily Fatima, and sold to the hiy- 
jis at Mecca in small red leathern bags. A species of 
Gl^cyrrkiza, or liquorice-shrub, is common in Y emcn, as 
is also a sort of caper-tree {Capparit tpinota, Idnn.), 
which is reckoned tlie only antidote against the efljjcts of 
a sbn'.b (callc<l Adenia by Forskal), whose burls, when 
ilricd and given in dr^jik as a |>owdcr, are strongly poi¬ 
sonous. 'J'ne roec-l(turel (A'erium), tlie cotton-plant, the 
acacia, and various others, spring in tl|t saneW pluns, 
and form scattered tufts of. verdure in the cliffs of the 
baR«n rocks. The acada being one of the largest and 
most common shrubs in\he desert, Sbaw conjectures that 
it must have been tlic sAtlttm-loaiw/ of which the planks 
and several utensils of the tabernacle were made (Exod. 
XXV.) As it abounds with flowers of a^bbular figure, 
and of delicious fragrance, k is perhaps, the saqie as the 
thittaiuiree, which (Isaiah, xU. 19 ) is jenned with the 
myrtle and otlicr sweeUsmelling plants. Of the cotton, 
tree Niebuhr mentions two species, one of which grows 
to some aiie, and the other oe^ red flowers. The profits 
from the culture of this article are inconaiderahle, la'fliost 
of the Arabs wear the cotton cloths^if India and Egypt. 
^The incense-tree, so famous in all a^riquity, is not mice 
mentioned by Pordcal: die travellers coiud leatn nothing 
of it,' except that it was to be found in a part of Hadra- 
maut, wb^ it is called o/tbon. The soil of the hills wh«e 
it grows is said to be of a clayey texture, imprq^ted with 
nitre. Ibki Batuta, who viaitM Dafar and Haseo (a. i>. 
1398), says, We have here the incense-tree, which is 
about the ndght of a man, with branchea like those of, die 
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artichoke ,* it has a thin leaf, wliicb, when scarified, pro¬ 
duces a fluitf like milk; this turns into gum, and is then 
railed Inban, or frankincense." Some French naturalists 
suppose it to be BwmeUia deniata of Roxbui^h, which 
is described as growing to a considerable height on the 
mountainsof Coromandel ;* butthisaccount does not agree 
with what the ancients say of the incense-tree. According 
to Lord Valentis, the frankincense is chiefly producetl 
near ('a|>c Guardafui, and is exported from a harbour of 
tlte Soinaulies called liundcr Cassim. It forms an article 
of trade with the Ued Sea, and is principally consumed 
in Catholic countries. As the natives hold their own pro. 
ducc in no estimadon, and make use of that only wmch 
rames from India, we deem it unnecessary to idd any 
farther remarks to what has Iteen already saiil of this sulC 
stance, as well as of myrrh, cassia, spikenard, with other 
resinous and aromatic i>]ants, in treating of the commerce 
of the ancient Arabs. I'he name thug, by which it was 
known to the Greeks and Homans, vyu superseded in the 
declin^of the Latin language by that of incense (iAom. 
■fuffl), from the univerw practice of burning it in the 
temples of their gods-f • 

Coflee {Oiffea Arabica) is s nttiv^ of Abyssinia, and 
has been nuticeif among the x/^table productions of that 
country. That it was introtlucerl into Yemen by the 
Abyssinian conquerors is highly jirobable; and when the 
Koran pitdiibited the eisq of wine this supplementary 
drink would take its place, and jiropagate itself by de¬ 
grees over the ^igions which embraced the creed of 
Islam, lliis supposition is aot founded on mere conjee, 
turc. We learn from Poncct, who ‘travellefl in IMiiopia 
in 1698, tliat the (minion tiien universally prevalent in the 
East was, that co^W bad been ^rigiDally transported from 
tliat kinf^om into Aralaa F^x. I'he etymology of the 
naniMssel^is a strong presumption that it was at flrst in¬ 
tended as a subetituttf tor the Juice of tiie grape. CuA. 
oueb (or cahveh, the Turks pronounce it with a 
whence out word eoffae is derivM) was used by the old 
Arabs, in its primary sense, to denote wine or othdr in- 
toxicating liquors. It was afWwards applied'to thede. 


* Nonvesa Uirlktossirc d'Aiat Net art. Eacaos. Rosbaq^b, 
Plants of CoramaadsL * * 

f Vd. i chap V. p 178. fiatrep Set. Bon. Sb. xL 
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coction of the AbyRsinian berry, to which they gave the 
name of buun, while they caUed the shrub on which it 
grew the buurutree. The early MohamnicilaR authors 
ramish US merely with a few detiuJs about tlie aupuosed 
qualities of this liquid, and the disputes that orciirr^ con. 
ceming its lawfulness as an article of diet. Avic<‘nna, Ibn 
Jazlah of Bagdad, and some other professional M’ritcrs of 
that time, apeak obscurely of buun ; hcm% wc may pre. 
Bume that coffee, like sugar and chocolate, was tlien pre. 
scribed as a medicine. Its use, however, was long ]iccu. 
lianto the East; and Uie city of Aden is the first on re. ’ 
coni that set the example of drinking it as a common re. 
fnshment, about the middle of tlic hfteenth century. A 
drowsy mufti called Jcmaleddiii bad discovered tliat it 
dis]H»ied him to keep awake, as well as to'a more lively 
exercise of his spiritual duties. . On his authority coffee 
became die most fashionable beverage in the place. 'Ihe 
leaves of the ent (tea) were abandoned ; and all classes,— 
lawyers, students; loungers, and artisans,—adopted the 
infusijn of the roasted bean. Another lUscnvery bf tlie 
same individual render^ it still more popular. Having 
contracted some infirmity during a voyage to Persia, on 
returning to Yemer^ be applied to his favourite stimulant, 
and in a short time found his health perfectly restored. 
This pious doctor, to whom Ruro()e perhaps owes one of 
the most useful luxorics of the East, died a. n. 1470 ; and 
such was tlie reputation whichjih experience had given 
to the virtues of coffee, that in a short time it was intro, 
duced by Fakeddin at Mecca and Medinsuand became so 
agreeable to the general ta«te, that public saloons were 
opened,^here crowde assembled to enjoy the amusements 
of chess, singing, dancilig, gambling, and other recreations 
not very conostent with ^f; rigour of the Koran. 

About die beginning of diu ICth centuiy it was brought 
by certain derviaea of Yemen to Cairo, where qftonties 
recommended it to general use. Bdt the innovation of 
(kteldng it in the mosques gave rise to %bitter controversy, 
which seemed to threaten me East with a new oevolutiem. 
In th6 year 1511, it was puUidy condemned at Mecca by 
an asaembiy of innftia, lawyers, and physicians, who dc. 
dared it to be ctmtrary to the law of the Prophet, and 
alike iiuarious to soul and body. The pulpits of Cairo 
resounitcd with the anathemas of the more orthodox di¬ 
vines ; all the inagasirfts of tliis seditious berry" were 
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laid in aftheaj the saloons were shut, and tlieir keepers 
pelted with tne fragments of their broken pots ami cups. 
This occurred in 1SS23; bnt by an order of Selim I. the 
decrees of the muftis were reversed ; the tumults both in 
Bgyjit and Arabia were quashed; the drinking of coffee 
was pronounced not to he bcrcticd; and two Persian doc. 
tors, who had declared it to be pernicious to the health, 
were hang^l by order of the sultan. From C'airo tltis 
contestcKl liquor passetl to DamascuB and Aleppo, and 
tlience to Constantinonie (in 1SA4), where it encountered 
and triumphal over tiie |>ersccution of die dervises. who 
declaiineil vehemently against the impiety of human lie. 
ings eating rJtarcoal, as they called the bran when roasted, 
which their Prophet had declared was not intended by 
C( 0<1 for food. 

From the Levant it fount! its way 1^ degrees to Europe, 
and was probably imported liy the l)utch an«l Venetian 
merchants. Pietro delta Valle, who travelled in 1615, 
seems the first that made it known iq lOdy. Mons. 'rhe- 
venot, on his return from the East in 11157, brought it 
with him to France as a ruriosilyj though it ap|>cars to 
have lieen luicd privately at MarseiliofuU'n years earlier; 
and in 1679 thesnudicai faculty of thaacity inade*itx dele¬ 
terious effects the theme of a{uiblicdisputation. The first 
coffee-house opened in Paris was jn ] HIM, an Armenhin 
numcfl Pascal (or Pawpia). who sold this beverage at 
2s. (id. a-cup; but the wantof encouragemAit obUgetl him 
to remove to London. The government of Charles II. 
attempted in vi^ to suppress these places of entertain¬ 
ment as nurseritt of seditioft; and in a few years they 
became general throughout the country. The fffst Eu¬ 
ropean author that wrote expressly bn coffee was Prosperu 
Alpino, a edebrated hotanJsPat^ phyrieian of Padua, who 
resided at Cairo in 15B0. b is not mentioned by l^lon, 
who!Us deacribed the most remarkable plants m Egypt 
and Arabia (a. n. 15fdi49).. Lonl Bacon, who diecl in 
1626 , and Dr .Tol^ Rny> both speak of it; but iq ii 
manner which shows'that they harl a very supnticial 
knosdedge of the sulgect. Its qualities, however, Vere 
soon afterwards celebrated boUi by naturalists kiul poets. 
Della Valle insisted that it iras the nepenthe of Homer, 
while Mons. Paschius allend that it was amoilg t^ ar¬ 
ticles presented to David hy AbigaiL In Franks K be¬ 
came a theme for the dramatic irfUse; and in 1694, Le 

2d 
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Cafi WM the most fashionable comedy In Paris. A na¬ 
tional song under the same name was written by Fuze- 
Iter, and set to music by Bernier. The following stanza 
will suffice as a specimen 

^ Paveimbk Uqnetir, <W)nt fiwm ame eat mvia, 

Par tea cnchHntemena augaento aoo beaux jours; 

Nous domptoiii le aommeit par ton heuraoi aecoors« 

Tu nous reiid lee monens qu'il derolie i U eis» 

Favormblo ]i(|iieur, d<Kit ruki ame mi ravie, * 

Par tea eiiclioateneos auicmcnte uos beaux jours**' 

1'he method of roasting and sweetening it, and tlie pnuzes 
of dte cups and saucers into which it was poured, were 
sung in a heroic poem by a Jesuit of the name of Father 
Vanicre, who thus sjioaks in the eighth book of liis 
dium Jtusticum 

^ ^ Trittt&iue mox validia intru mortarin pilis, 

Dilaittir lymphn; foiiliquc pnmhilia arte 
Vulcano coquitur, dooec van polviii ad imiiTSy 
VenoritVet/icwito mansuorerit ollula motu. 

' Firtflibw nifin |«tariH duTuiKlo liqiwrcis ^ 

Adde perrgrina dulces alt nrundim* suctoa, 

Ora sapors raf^ ne triatia licdat ainaro.** 

This shiub Iim lon^ muntaiiied a vast importance as an 
article of commerce; and though it has bom transplanted 
to^various countries in Aria, Africa, and America, its 
chief celebrity is derived from Arabia, where its cultiva¬ 
tion seems to be best understqpt^ It apnears originally 
to liavc grown wild in Abyssinia, where>mc natives were 
in the habit of eating the bean as ibo(^ They roasted 
and pounded it, and then mixed tlie powder wiut grease 
or butter to give it •consistency. A small quantity of 
this preparation was Aifficient to support them during a 
maren ta several days. ^ Upper l!<gypt this practice is 
still common. Reynier ofti^ saw the soldim prefc»^8 
mixture to their rations when they had lonf^ fatig.ie8 to 
support ; facts which leave no doiiot as to ue nutritive 
/’^iiuities of cofiec. c 

'in Arabia the fruit of the tree, when alloieed to grow 
wUd^ is so bad as to be unfit for use. It is only in 
certain pfrta of that country that the soil ic adapted for 
ita production. Burckhard^ waa informed, that it does 
not grosf farriia north than Miduiye, in the district of 
ZobraB,*and that it improves in quality towards the south. 
The plMtationa are ftund to thrive l^ on the western 
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side of the fj^at niountains of Yemen. 'Fhey abound in 
the provincesof Ilmehid-u.Ikkil, Kataba.aiid Jafa; but 
the climate about Udden, Kahhme, Kusma, Jebi, tfobla, 
and Taas, is reckoncfl the most favourable, as the shrub on 
tJiesc hills yields the berry in greater quantity and of 
better flavour. 'Flie coffee produced in the iieighbour- 
IkmkI of Sanaa is esteemed the best. Euroiieans are mis¬ 
taken in supposing the tree should be planted in a dry 
soil, and under a torrid sun. Though it is cultivated only 
in the liilly n^ons, it requires both moisture and coolness; 
and it is for tliis reason that the Arabs plant otlier Wees 
in their coffee-grounds in onlcr to aSbrd it shade. In 
times of intense heat the idantations are regularly ir. 
rigated ; which is Uic more easily <lone, as they usually 
stand upon terraces in the fnnn of an ani])hitl>eatre, where 
tliey are so <iensely crowded tliat the rays of the sun can 
hardly penetrate among the branches. Most of^ein are 
only moistened by the rsin; but others have the benefit of 
large j^rvoirs {birketii) u|ion tlie J>el(;hts, from which 
water IS conveyed and sprinkled over the steep declNities. 
The coffec-shrub is an evergroei^; its average height is 
from twelve to fifteen feet; the branches are clastic, the . 
bark rough an^ of a whitish colour ^ the flowi^ resem¬ 
ble those of the Jasmine, and though bitter to the taste 
Uiey diffuse a strong balmy fraq;ance. At Bulgosa, l^lc* 
bnhr found the trees in full bloom in the banning of 
March, and the wholw atonosphere perftdned with tiieir 
<lelicious odour. When the blossom dies the fruit ap¬ 
pears in its plane, green at first, but red and resembling 
a cherry when ijpc > the bentre of which lies the bean, 
enclosed in a thin membrane, and easily Be))arlUd into 
two halves. There are two or tfiree ermn in the year ; 
and it is quite (»mmon to sge fruit and flowers on the 
same tree; but the first produce is always the best. Msy 
is tbff proper harvest month ; tiie berries are idiaken from 
the branch on clotfts spread underneath; they are then 
dried in the sun ;*^ter which a heavy roUer of woq^r 
stone is pstssecl over them, to separate the bean from tlie 
husk.* All the Arabs are extravagantly fond of ; 

* lo th» Wmi IidiM thkovmtM i» pffKiniied by % null 
pttied <if tM wocmIm rcrflor^ ftrnuhed with 
inche* lofltt And teft or m diaineiers These ndlm 

are madt to apnroAch % third wliidi is railed rhnpg; hetwera 
Uiese the fmHTaUa (roaa boppery wbera it b stiipt of he faat aluBy 
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yet lesR of it is drank in Yemen then in the <^er provin¬ 
ces. The flavour is greatly improved by their mode of 
prqutring it: instead of grinding the beans in a mill, they 
pound them to an impalpable jwwder in a close mortar, 
whi<'h seems better to express and preserve from evapo* 
rating tlioau oily particles that give the decoction its pe¬ 
culiar relish. They also use aprci>arat{M) from the busies, 
called cafe a tu millane., which is made by pounding and 
roasting them, and is esteemed an excellent l)even^. 
The greatest core is taken of the powdered cofme, 
which is kept closely ]>rc6sod down in a wooden box, ami 
the quantity requirtnl for tise is scraped from the surface 
with a wooden spoon. Two small pots are often used ; 
in the one the water is boUed (generally mixed witli tlie 
rciitaitts of the preceding meal); into the other input the 
fresh coifec, and it is wimetiincs heated by stantlittg near 
the fire iiclbre the boiling water is a<Ulod. This latter 
mixture is then Iwiled two ur three times; care being taken 
to [K)ur a few dro^is of cold water upon it the last time, 
nr to place over it a linen cloth dipped in cold water. 
After this {iroccss it 's allowe<l to subside, and then 
emptied into the pc^ containing the boiling water. All 
classes nto it withoT.t milk or sugar; peop'aof rank drink 
it out of porcelmn cups; the lower sort are content with 
coarser ware. In llcjaritis served up to travellers in 
small earthen pots like bottles, containing from ten to 
fifteen cups. 'I'his vessel has a lo‘..g narrow neck, with a 
bunch of dry herbs stuck into its mouth, through which 
the liquqf is poured. At Mocha, Mrs •Lushington ob¬ 
served that every lady, whetfshe tiays a. visit, carries on 
her arnfa little bag of rofTec, whicn is boiled at the bouse 
where slie spends the evening; and ui this way she can 
^oy society without puHng her friends to expense. 
The Bedouin cooks this mcid in the same rude manner 
that he docs his cakes and his mutton. He rrasts'a'tew 
Iteans on on iron shovel, hammers ihetn to atoms in a 

and divided into two pwtss Out of thb niachbe it fnlU'into a bras* 
Move*) whkli ivpunitea it frm the iiuska* It ia than thrown intoa 
TeAwi fuH ofVuteri where it aoeks for one iurt4 etd'is afterwards 
duirui^ly waahad and drieds A«>ther laa^ine eaDad the peel- 
which is a wondea griader t^iroed verticailr upem hs axu 
by a mule or horse^ U emplo^tcd to strip lha Uiin peiticte from the 
Hmo ; and ^lar tjus procM tt is wjnnowMl b; slaT«% who set ths 
atr IB laotioD bj tumuiB rapidly four tia-ptaUa fixed upon an axk» 
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wooden mo^ar with hie bludgeon, and boils his pot Ix*- 
tweeu two *8tonc8, over a fire lighted with tinder and 
conipoa^ of dry shrubs or camels^ dung. 

mecnox iv.~-£0uii00Y. 

inid Animaht^The zoology of Arabia differs but little 
from tliat of other Eastern countries. Most of the ani. 
mala found there being described in worits which are fa> 
miliar to the reader, it will not lie necessary here to en¬ 
ter into any lengthened details on their natural his^ry. 
Lions, leoparils, panthers, lynxes, wolves, foxes, boars, 
antelopes, and various domestic animals in a wild sUU*. 
are to lie met with in almost every district in the jwnin- 
Hulo. The small pantlier (called /alh) is more common 
than the large one (tlie ncmer of tlie Arabs); but it is 
not r^^ded with Uic same terror, as it only coiyics away 
cats and d(^, never venturing to attack man. It is Uiu 
Fttli$Jubata or hunting-tiger of naturalists. Tlic jack- 
all (o eaei) alwunds iu the mouiftaiiw; but its habits 
and appearance are too well kno|^ to require particular 
notice. The hyena inhabits the* sobtary caverns of the 
Petnean rang^ and is also commtm round the shores ' 
of the Persian Gulf. It ni^gils men and beasts wiUt the 
same ferocity: stealing out at night, it seizes on thesno- 
ttves who sleep in the open aiV, and frequently carries 
off children from besyc.their parents. In the forests of 
Yemen, and on the hills around Aden, ore swanns of 
monkeys with^^t tails, and whose hind quarters are of^ 
a bright red. .They are extremely docw, and learn 
readily any tric^ that, are attempted to be tau^^t them. 
On this account vast numbers of them are exported to 
Egypt, Persia, ai^ whpe itinerant ju^lcrs make 
a livelihood by Rhiuting tliAn to the pwplo. The 
aanii) pll^ns, and the vweys of the mountains, are 
atocli^ inth gaaeOet. So turnon is this beautiful crea> 
turn, that as a \i|^t of chase it fumisbes amuKin^t 
and foodifor die Arabs of the desert, and supplied me 
poets with muiy of their finest similitudes. On the 
eastern frontier there are several places allotted for the 
hunting of'diia animal, en^osed with a high wall. Gaps 
are left, with a brtMd dlfcn on th^outside, where they 
are cau^t in hundreds while Attempting to esai^pe. The 
rocJbgoata (C<B.pra Ibett, the steinbaiE or bouqnetui Che 
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Swim) abound in the alpine districts, espeoaUy among 
the cUSs of Sinai, where they are huntra by the 
douina. Their flesh is exci'Ilent, and has neiriy the 
same flavour as that of deer. In the plains dogs are em¬ 
ployed to catch them; but aumtig the rocks it is difficult to 
come near them, as they occasionally take a leap of twwty 
feet, and are so keen scented, that on the slightest change 
of wind they smell the pursuer at a great distance, and 
take to flight. They pasture in herds of forty or Hfty to> 
gether, having a leader who keeps watch; and on any tnis- 
picipuB sound, odour, or object, he makes a noise, which is 
a signal to the flock to make their escape. 'I'he chase of 
the beden, as the wild.guAt is called, resembles that of the 
chamois of the Alps, and retjuirea as much enterprise and 
{latiencu. Burckliardt was aasuretl, that when hotly pur- 
Huol tlicy would throw themscIveR fruin a height of flfty 
or sixty fcet upon their heads ^vithout receiving any in¬ 
jury. The Anhs make long circuits to Buqiriae them, 
anti endeavour to* co^ne u{ion them late, or early ip the 
moniiug when they feed. Their skins are made into 
water-bags, and thorlopg, large, knotty horns are sold to 
the merchants, who garry them to Jerusalem, where they 




Hares are plentiful, and hunted by tlie Araits, who knock 
them down with small sticks or clubs, which they throw 
to a great distance, and witli admirable dexterity. As 
the line of a caravan sometimesoextends nearly a mile in 
lengtli, they are often started in considerable numbers, 
and Bcarcdy one of tiiem ever escajies theeshower of mis¬ 
siles to whicli tliey are exp6eed. The more orthodox, 
howevei^ nlgcct to draw or eat them until they have un- 
dergoite the operation of hnlatil^ or being made lan-ful 
a ceremony which is perfqrmed by cutting the throat 
with die neck turned towardp the Holy City. Forskil 
mentions several wild animals of which oe knew nofKTng 
except what he learned from the indisGnet accounts of the 
n^>e8. The/trap was said to resemble the ass in shape 
and 'sizo, and the flesh is reckoned excellent foSd. Tm 
bakar*>iio^, from the vague descriptions given by the 
Arabs, seethed to be the wild-ox. They meiftioned an¬ 
other quadruped of a similar .form, which wsa without 
horns, and only night* t^nc of the most singular 
of these fxonymous anim^ was described as resrraWng 
a cat, which fed on grass and was eaten as a great deli- 
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cacy. The ^Bedouins of Sinai frequently mentional to 
Burckhardt a beast of prey called v>ober, which inhabited 
only th# retired parts of the desert; d\ey represented it as 
being about the sise of a large dog, with a head like a 
hog. He was told of another voracious creature called 
nhyh, stated to be a breed between the Icepanl and the 
wolf, but dieir accounts as to tliis origin are' not much 
to be trusted, their common practice being to assign |)a- 
rents of different known spedcs to any animat which 
they seldom meet with. The jurhoa or I’haraoh's Hat is 
to K found ill great numbers in the sandy tracts an)png 
tlie hills, and on the banks of the Euphrates. I la appear, 
ance and manners have alrea^ly been noticed in tin* Zoo. 
logy of Abyssinia and Egypt Ita size is that of a large 
rat; the upper {wrt is of a ughufawn colour strijieil with 
black: anu this duskpJiue contrasts agreeably with the 
fine wining wlute of the belly. 'I'he body i» short,— 
broader behind than before, and well provide<l with long, 
soft, silky hair. According to fl^t^lquist the tail is 
three times lunger than the whole Iwdy; Soniiinl aiys he 
never found it much more thqp half ita length. Its 
tliickiiess hardly exceeds the circugifercnce of a large 
goosc.q^uiU; h|tt it is of a quadrai)gular anik not of a' 
round Miapc. The foreJegs, which have five toes, are white 
and short, scarcely extemlingbeyoml the hair; but<hey 
arc less serviceable in walking dian in conveying food to 
the animal’s mouth, qr 4i|^ing his subterranean habiUu 
tion; hence the uamc dipua or two-footed mouse, errone. 
ously applied tft the jerboa. The hind.legs are covcretl 
with white and,/awii.Golound hair ; but its long feet are 
almost entirely naked. Itamotiont espmally w^i pur¬ 
sued, is that oif leaping and bouftding like the kangaroo, 
which it performs with greatjapidity, assisted by its long 
muscular tail. It is this p^cmiwty which induced natu. 
raliiAli to^ve this speciea the name of Mu* jaculua, or 
flying-mouae. Th# fledb is eaten by the Arabs, and its 
taste is said to ig* very little different from tliat a 
young rahbat. . * 

Domeatie Animal*. —The Arabs rear in abundaice sU 
the domestic snimalB common to hot counwiea. They 
breed horses, mules, aaaqs, canids, dromedaries, cows, 
buffiUoes, hogs, sheep, sad gotta.* Their coWs and oxen 

* Stiabs asst bav« bsea mkinfenaAl wbM lie executed isalea, 
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are dietinguishetl by a hump or bunch of fat on the 
Khoulder, ijnmediatcly above the forv-legsT Thoae in 
Ilqjaz are described by Burckhardtassmall, butdf a Rtout 
bony make ; they have for die most part only short stumps 
of horns, and bore a ntronf; resemblance to those he had 
seen on the banks of the Nile in Nubia. Of the instinct 
ascribed to dicse anioials, of forming into circular bodies 
to defend themselves against beasts oi' preVj Niebuhr coultl 
obtain no information, uor did he diink the story pro¬ 
bable. Budalotw are fuuiul in all niarahy parts of die 
comitry and on tlie banks of the rivers, where they are 
more numerous than die common liumed cattle. The 
male is as fit for die yoke as the ox ; his flesli is inferior, 
being hard and unsavoury ; but when young it has much 
die taste and appearance of beef. I'lie fem^e yields inort* 
milk dian die ordinary cow. Tlie ^krabs liave a mode of 
forcing lier to yield more tiuiii she would do voluntarily: 
while one person milks another tickles her custom 
which the ancicntrSc^tbians practised with dieir mares. 

There are' two sorts of asses in Arabia!^—one 
email and aluggish, w|pch is there as litdc cstct'ined as 
in Kuropc ; toe ot^r a large and noble-spirited breed, 

' which seUs at a price. Niebuhr tht^i^it them pre- 
, fcrable to die horse for a journey, and reckoned tlieir 
. progress in half an hour equal to 3500 paces of a man. 
In Yemen, the sohUers ifse them on patrol, as well as in 
every military service in W'hich^p^aueis not an object; 
the pilgrims employ them in considerable numbers; and 
AH my mentions, that they somctime^^travel the dis¬ 
tance from Jidda to Mecca «(fifty-iive ipiles) jn twelve 
hours, dn various ports of the country these animals 
abound in a wild state. * To the north warn of Nqjed, od. 
joining the district of Jof, they are found in great num¬ 
bers. The Sherarat Arabs nqpt them and eat tlieir flesh 
(jdiough forbidden), but not wfore strangers.* ^They^eU 
uietr skins and hoofs to the pe^Uars M Damascus and the 
})ttple of the Mauran. The hoofs are quanufactured into 
rin)^ which are worn by the ]>eaBantB on their diurobs or 
under^the armpits as amulets against rheumatism. 


horaeii, and hogs; ss also geose and hens. " In Arabia pecorpa, 
onmiii geiieri^e(>{M, cxceptw roalu^euaii, et pordsi avium etkm 
omnium prater unserM «t nllinss."—V.iA xvi. 

* Ibn Batata uyo, that uw flesh of tlie domestic oae was consider¬ 
ed lawful in Omaii,mpubifcl;so]duithestreats—7rnvc/<^ p 82. 
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Acconli]^ to Buffbn, the (iotnesticatccl breed of anes 
useil !□ Europe came oridnally from Arabia. The uni. 
form Jlpect of this animu, when compared with the great 
variety of colour exhibited by the domestic races of the 
horse, has induced some to suppose that the former has 
not l^n 80 long nor so generally under the dominion of 
man. In the time of Aristotle tlte ass was not found in 
'I'hruce, nor even in Gaul; but, on the odier hand, we know 
from the Sacred >Vriting8, that it was used as a beast of 
bunlen in the remotest ages of Jewish history, and was 
therefore, in all probability, reiluced to servitude the 
Eastern nations fully more early than any other animal 
not immediately necessary to theexistonoe of a pastoral 
I>eoplc.* Its comparatively recent reduction, then, can¬ 
not, os Buffbn has alleged, Im! assigned as the cause of 
its greater unifonnity'of colour. This must be soup^t 
fur in the different natures of the two animals^whcn act- 
etl u)Kin by die influence of climate, leading the one to 
vary^nly in form and stature, ai^l The other in colour 
as wril as form. The domestic oss of our norlhcrff climes 
being never iinprovol by crossea from a purer race, the 
inferiority of tlie animal is scarcely to be wondered, 
at. But uiulft* the warm and scr««e climatA of Asia, 
where the breed is not only carefully ten«le«l, but fre.' 
tjuently improved by intercour|c witli the fleet Bnd*fiery * 
onager, it is an animal of great strength and considerable 
beauty. • • * 

The on{^;er or wild-ass, called koulan by many of the 
trilies of Asia,4 b distinguislieil from the domestic kind by 
the greOfer length and iine/fonn of its limbs, ite straight 
chest, and somewhat compressed Imdy. Its liea?l is better 
put on and more erectly carried ^lian in die common ass, 
and the ears, which are shorv.'r J>y onc-third, are slender 
and sliarp pointed. The true source of our domesdc race, 
though vwll known to the ancients, appears to have been 
lost sight of durinj^the middle ages, and was indeed but 
obscurely known«&>r some centuries after die ruvq{aV>f 
Ittomitig.* We owe the best modem elucidation of Us 
history, as we do that of several other species, to^he re- 
searclies of Pallas. Tlie Boinans were famiflar widi the 


* The first meotjon of nufks »ia the time nf David, previoae tn 
wiiich time asHes eecm to have been used fur ridin){7* The word 
rendered mules in Genesu, zxsvb 24, Bgoifies springs of water. 
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aspect of this animal. Julius CapitoUiius, in the life of 
Goniian (in Hiat. Auguat.) observes, that that emi>eror 
brought up thirty onagers and aa many wild-horsed; and 
in the secular games of Philip, twenty of the former and 
forty of the latter were exltibited. 

A he Turkish name of the wild-aas, Dagh Aiarhaki or 
Mountain-ass, points out its natural locality“ Whose 
liouse I have made the wilderness, and the barren land 
his dwellings.—The range of the mnuntuinn is his pas. 
turc, and hesearcheth after every green thing."* iCveti 
tl>e uhtnee wldch the domestic ass makes of the narrow 
and iiTL^piiar jwths by the wayside has been regardinl as 
a remnant of natural instinctf A good ass of Arnliian 
origin sells, according to Chardin, for as high a sum os X18 
sterling. That the breed is capable of supporting great 
fatigue was evinced by the young’female mentioned by 
Pallas, which travelled from Astracan to Moscow attach. 
c<l to his post-chaise, with only an occasional night’s rc- 
|)oee. It afterwardi proceeded in the same manner and 
without being incommoded by the journey, 70U wersta 
(464 miles) nrom Moscqtt to Pctersbuigh.^ 

The Horse.'—JiniuaL has been called Ute native country 
of the horte; and cr tainly if the most vat&ahic conquest 
> of man over the animal creation be that of this noble qua. 
' draped, which shares wit|i him the fatigues of industry 
and the glory of war,-~no nation letter merits that distinc- 
tion than the Adibs. The care «ntc affection which tlicy 
bestow in breeding and rearing it, and the decided pre- 
dUection with which it is constantly rtgarclod, are found, 
ud not merely on its utility fo them in their predatory 
and waiflering life, but alao on an ancient prejudice, 
which induces them to consider horses as beings endowed 
with generous sentimeutft aid an intelli^nce superior to 
that of other animals. 'I’hey suppose that these spiri^ 
creating so serviceable in the cause of Islam, diave^b- 
tained, dirough Mohammed, the ble^ng of God and an 
OQ"u)t capacity to read or repeat tadt^ every day some 
verses of the koran. It was one of their old proverbs, 
that, aitcr man, the most eminent creature is the horse; 
tl>e best em^yment.is that of rearing it; thl most de- 

ligbtfhl posture is that of sitliBg on Its back j the most 
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meritorious of domestic actions is that of feeding it. Th^ 
were taught by thdr Prophet to believe that it was ori. 
ginall^predestined for thdr specM service. ''When 
<«od^''said he, " wished to create it, he called the south 
wind, sud said ‘ I desire to draw from out of thee a new 
being : condense tliyaelf by parting with fluidity,’—and 
he was obeyed. He then tow a handful of this element, 
now become tangible, and blew upon it, and the horse 
was produced. ‘ Thou ahalt be for man,’ nid the Lord, 
' a source of happiness and wealth ; he will render him> 
self illustrious bv ascending thee.' ” The " brood marcs" 
were |)articulariy recommended by Mohammed to his 
iUHcipIes, " because tJieir liadt is the seat of honour, and 
their belly an inexhaustible treasure. As many grains of 
barley as are contained in Uie food we give to a horse, so 
many indulgences do we daily gain by giving it" 

'J'he care which the Arabs talcc in clawfyiog and preserve 
ing the pedigrees of tliuir horses, to a European must appear 
almost incredible. The collecdve t^pnPwh»eby they de. 
signal tliein in general is Ktthayl or Koehlani; but they 
coininonlydiatrilwte them into flv^great races, all original, 
ly from Nejcd. Some authors trace tt)pm back to the most 
remote times 0 $ Pagaiibm, assigning^ their site rite fa. 
mous stallion Ma8hour,the prop^y of Oknr, chief of the' 
Deni Obeida. Otlicn assert tliat they are merdy the issue 
of the five favourite mares of rite Prophet, nar^ llhab. 
da, Nooina, Waja, fial|h^ and ileama. V^atever be the 
fact 8s to riiese genealogies, history has certainly comme. 
morated from a«vcry ancient pericu the names and noble 
qualitiesof aom^ofriic Arablha horses. With the beautiful 
description of thewar.ste«duiJob(chap.xxxix.49~t;6) 
every reader is familiar: Ilia nAk U dotbed wirit thun. 
dcr ; and the glory of hia no^la ia terrible: He paweth 
in the valley, and rejoiceth^n nia streogth: He roocketh 
atfear; ngriiertumethhebackfromthesword: HeawaL. 
lowerii the ground tdlrii fierceness and nige^ and amdleth 
the battle aw oS«' The famous racers D^es and 

have been alre^ynoticed (vd. i. p. tM), from whiw if 
would appear that the amusements the were dtnong 
the national festivals of rite ancient fiedouina.* D’Uerbe. 
bt 8()eaki of the Kamel el^nate^, an okl work which 
treats of the keeping amUphysicking of btuseaf Another 
on the same sulgect. still more curiotis, beatw the title of 
" Summary of all tlut can be dcBimI to be learned re. 
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specting the different Races of Horses.” According to the 
author of thb treatise, all the breetb already alluded to 
sprung from a stallion and a marc, called Zad ai Rt, ceb and 
Serdet Shekban, wliicli belonged to Muthayer Ibn Oshaim, 
chief of one of the primitive tribesof Yemen. He has given 
a table which contains 136 races of Arabian horses,—three 
Persian, nine Turkoman, and seven Kurd,—and men. 
dons the St^enet as being of the same s)>ecii‘8 with those 
presented to Solomon by the Queen of Sheba. The mo¬ 
dern Bedouins repose implicit faith in die traditions of 
antiguity, and sdQ reckon their five noble breeds to be 
descended from the stud of the Prophet. The following 
are their names:—TV iucjiac, Mauekeye, Knhetji, .Suk~ 
Uiwj/e, and Jul/a ; which, according to the vulgar notion, 
are derived from the different districts of Ncjetl, where 
they were bom. Tliesc principal.races diverge into in¬ 
numerable ramifications. *J'be Saklawyc is subdivided 
into tile Judran, AMyeh, and Ntymrl Sufih; the Ko- 
heyl into Ajuz, fiT-rda, Sheikha, Dahbah, Ibn Khueyshtt, 
Khunuyteh, and Abu Moarroff; the Julfa luis only a 
single branch, that of Kttanhtath. llesidcs these, they 
have various otlicrs of s secondary or lesfi-.eBtcemefl lirecil, 

' such as the Hvnaudx, Ahu Avkub, Afnn/an, Sherakir 
Shueyman, Hadaba', Wedna, Medhemeh, Khahitka, 
rtaA,and Sadathukan. Thedifferent races have not any 
characteristic marks ^ Which they can be distiii^islicd 
from each other. Every mare particularly swift and 
handsome, with noble blood in her veins, may give origin 
to a new stock, die descendants of whicb>.are c^led after 
her; so that the catali^c oS distinct rages in die desert 
is alinosO entUcas. I'he only means of recognising Uiem 
it by ccrdficatea of theit genealogv, whicli arc drawn up 
by the proprietors, and attested by witnesses: in these 
the issue, both masculine uid/eminiue, are specified widi 
^rcat exactneis; ao that an Araluaii horse onered for sale 
ia usually provided widi his title of nobility. The pedi- 
g|^ is (^n put into a small piece of leather covered with 
waJiled cloth, and suspended round the animal’s neck. 
Burcl&ardt has given one of these curious documents, 
which he tiBnsla^ frimi the original in the handwriting 
of die Bedouins. It is as follows 

“ GOD- 
** Enoch. 

** In the name of thenost merciful God, the Lord of all 
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creatures, ijpce and pravers be with our Lord Moham* 
mcd hu family ana his followers until the day of 
judgmAit; and peace be \rith all those who read this 
writinft. and understand its meaning. 

“ I'he present deed relates to the grayish-brown colt, 
with four white feet and a while mark on the forehead, 
of the true breed of SakUiwye, called Oheyan, whoseskin 
is as bright and unsullied as milk, rcsetnbUng those horses 
of which tlte Prophet said,' Tnie riches are a noble and 

E ure breed of horsesan<l of which (vod said, * The war- 
orses, those which nisheii on the enemy witli full blow¬ 
ing nostrils,*—those w'hich plunge into the battle early in 
the morning.* And lto<l spulce the truth in his incom¬ 
parable book. This Ssklawye gray colt was bought by 
Khosbrun, the son of Einheyt, of tlie tribe of Zem, an 
Acneze Arab. 'I'lie sire of mis colt is the excellent Hiy 
horse called Mertijan, of the breed of the Kohtylan; its 
dam is the famous white SakUwye mare known by the 
name of DJcrniia. According to yhrt we have seen we 
attcstiierc, u))on our )iu)h:s of felicity and Upon otir gir¬ 
dles, O Sheiks of tV'isdom Possessors of Horses! 
this gray colt, above mentioned, is tv>rc noble even than , 
his sire and d^vn. And this we attetf, accordifig to our 
best knowledge, by this valid ond perfect deed. Thanks ' 
be to (icHl, the Lonl of all cr^tures!—Written oif the • 
16th of Saphar in the year 1933 (a. n. 1808 ). Wit¬ 
ness," fee. • m * 

I'his purity of blood and descent the Bedouins are ex¬ 
tremely careful* to preserve uncontaminated. During 
twenty days, af^a certain sclKon, the mare must be watch¬ 
ed to secure her from the approaches of any'^ranion 
horse, which she is not allow^ td see even at a distanM ; 
for the Arabs are believers in, tl\e effects of imagination 
on tlie progeny of their cattle. When the foal is pro- 
duceil the same witnesses must be present, and witliin 
seven days a notarifl certiftcate of its legitimacy is made 
out, in which is i^ritten an account of me colt's di|ti%c- 
tive marllB, with the names of its rire and dam. Ineoe 
genealogic^ taUes, called fTuJek, never ascend*to the, 
granddamf, because it is understotd that evSry Ar^ of 
tribe knows by tradition the purity of the whede 
breed. Nor are such teStiraomals at all n ccd sa r y in the 
interior of the desert, where many horses aretif such iU 
lufttrious descent that thousaods Can attest tbdr nobility. 
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A Bedouin would laugh at being asked bjr an inhabitant 
of Nqed for the pedigree of his mare; written evidence 
he never thinks of pmucing except when attend .'ng dis¬ 
tant markets, such as Bussora, Bagdail, Damascus, Alep. 

r , Medina, or Mecca. A colt, at the moment of ))irw, 
never allowed to drop upon the ground; they receive 
it in their arms, and so cherish it for several hours, wash, 
ing and stretching its tender limbs, and caressing it as 
thw would a babv. After tliis tlie^ place it on its legs, 
ana watch its feeble steps with particular attention, ))rog« 
nosVeating from that time its future excellencies or du. 
fccts. The oars are tied togcttier over its head with a 
string, that they may assume a fine pointed direction; 
the tail ia pressed upwarda, ami other measures taken at 
the same time, in order that it may be carried high. The 
vnly care taken of the <lam is to>wrap a piece of linen 
clodi routui her body, which is removcil next day. At 
tlie end of a month the foal is weancil, and for the apace 
of a hundred days'thereafter it is {icrinittcd no otlicrlbod 
than osmels'wnijk. When that period has elap8e(r it re. 
ceives a daily portion of wheat diluted with water. A 
hanilful only is given at first: by <legre«s thia <]uantity is 
increascck; uthougKmilk still continues tc'bc its princii>al 
food. Tliis diet continues « hundred days more; and 
when this second period has expireil it is allowed to eat 
grass, and is fed on barley; receiving every evening, along 
with that provender, a bucket of camels’ milk, sho^d the 
tent happm to be well supplied with it. The Nejed 
Arab gives his colts neither barley nor wheat, but nou. 
rishes them with a paste of dates and water; and some. 
times t(5>a favourite be will give the fr^pnents or leavings 
of his own meals. ln\hat province horses arc regularly 
fed upon dates; at Deruah^ and in K1 Hassa the dates are 
mixed with Airaim or dneu'dpver. The wealthier classes 
often give them flesh, raw as well as boiledand some, 
times before the rommencement of'% long Journey they 
get ^roasted meat, that they may he tlm-better able to en¬ 
dure the fatigue. A native of Hamah told BnrckhanH, 
that fti order to prevent a favourite horse from falling 
into the hatids of the governor of that town, be fed it for 
a fortni^t exclusively <m rotated pork, which excited its 
mettle fo Aich a d^ree that it became absolutely unma¬ 
nageable; ud could be no longer an of desire to 
the avaricious iunctioiary. In £6yp^i vicious horses are 
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cured of the habit of bitinj; by havios a leg of mutton 
presented td them newly t^n from we ^; the pain 
which ^he animal feda m seising the hot meat with its 
tectlt teaches it in a few lessons more gentleness of tern- 
)icr. The Arab steed, like its master, is accustomed to 
the inclemency of all weadiers. During the whole year 
they arc kept in the open air, being seldom taken into a 
tent even in the rainy season. The Bedouins never 
rub or clean tlidr horses; but take care to walk them 
gently whenever they return after a nde. They gene, 
rally rest in a standing position, and have been known 
to remain on their Ie« for years in succeuion without 
lying down. Yet witn so little attention to health they 
are sddoin ill. The most jirevalent diseases are the 
farcy, warbles, surfeit, jaundice, strangles, mange, brol 
wind, and watery swc^iiigs u|>on the stomach. Burning 
is the must general remedy. To cure the stnyigles they 
rub the tumours with a paste made of barley, cha^ and 
butter; at tlic same dme the smoke of a linen ra^ dyed 
with 4ndigo is inhaled up the anirdkl's nostrils, w^jich oc. 
casions a copious discha^e. In cases of surfeit they Ueed 
the horse's teet, and wrap the skfh of a dieep newly killed 
round its bod^ They have no use Ar farrien,^X(^t for 
making shoes, which are of a soft flexible iron, hamraeretl ^ 
cold, and very small, Uist the*swiftness may no t be impeded.. 
They give (hderent names boOl to 611ies and colts every 
year until the age of four.* In general they do not allow 
their marca to breed undl they have completed dieir fifth 
year; but the poorer class sometimes wait no lor^r 
than Uie fourtn, as they are ugcr for the profits arismg 
from the sale df the feus. The Qolta are usually ridden 
after the completi«i of the seoand year, and from the 
time they are first mounted the saddle is but rarely taken 
off their backs. In winter t coarse sackclodi ia tluvwii, 
over them, and in summef they stand exposed to the mid. ’ 
day sun.* Their aaildles are of wood, covned wi^ Spa. 


* So extremely Mcurate are tlw Armba in exery thiwr rslati^ to 
tlinr bmes, that they Imve ioveated apivupriate nines for distin* 
gvi^ing the amerel corapetitoni ia a race, aceording to their ie> 
spective merits. lastsaa of Avtl^f the first, seooaA third, Itc. as 
we do) they call the foremost the vuiruntufr the eutrunneru i 
the next the b«ek-prttMr ; tin third the tnnquUU M tf t sad 
tkb they cootimiB as far asRbe eleveatib 
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niRh leather; but they liave no pommels, instead of which 
they make use of stitched felt. The sdrruj^ are very 
short, with flat square bottoms and sharp.point< *1 cor. 
ners, which answer Uie purpose of spurs; the slightest 
touch makes the aniinu fly like the wind, while the 
rider bears himself u{)on the stirrups that he may use Ihs 
lance with greater vigour. The Nejed Bedouins have 
no other saddles than a stuffed shcei»-skin; they all ride 
witliout stirrups or bridles, guiding (lie liorse merely with 
a halter. This is nowise siinxising, when the extreme 
docility of the animal is considerc<i,—without vice of any 
kinci,».4nd more the friend and co]iii>ai)iun than the slave 
of his master. ^V'hcn not enipluyeil in war or travelling 
tliey loiter about the tents, often going over heaps of eliil- 
dreti lying on llic ground, and cartdully picking their 
Ft'.-fis lest they should hurt them- They allow them¬ 
selves to be kisscrl and toyeii with, or hugged round the 
neck, without doing the smallest injury. 'I'hc different 
colours of Arabian norsea are clear Itay {uhmur), lirown 
liay (vdhmi), 8orrer'(aifAf?<-ic«r), white (nWfld),‘*purc 
gray (offrcA), niottle*l gray {raktha), bluisli gray {akh- 
dain, black (udAem), and <lark chestnut {uhnar tnuh~ 
ruAr): b]a<:k and li^it bays {ttstpad and ashthah) are un¬ 
known in Arabia, ailtl only found in Persia* Tartary, and 
Turkey. 

In general these animals arc of a middle size, of a slender 
delicate shape, light and active, rajihi-'r lean than fat, but 
of surprising swiftness, and accustomed to the fatigue .of 
long inarches. They have small ears, little belly, and a 
short scanty tail. They are '■Jmost invanably free from 
apparent dt^ormities, .and so gentle tliatVomcn or chil¬ 
dren may manage them. The physical qualities which 
tlie Arabs prize most in tliis animal arc the following;— 
Neck long and arched,-4ielU small,—cars tajiering and 
almost meeting at die points,-^yes large and full of Are, 
—lower jaw thin,—^muzzle bare,—r'ide nostrils,—belly 
not too broad,—sinewy legs,—pasterns sliurt and flexi. 
bIc,-^ho<rf's h^ and ample,—coiesf bfoad,—rujnp high 
ami ntmded. Whenei'er the three beauties of heaa, 
nc<^k, and rKmp, are found combined, the horse is consi¬ 
dered as perfect. There arc ^veral particular marks or 
natural signs which the Arabs regard as unistcr and un- 
favourali^e; while others are esteemed the reverse, and 
capable of producing ^lappiness to the owner. They 
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reckon above twenty evil imlicationB; but the only bad 
Wect ^ey nave on the oniiaal is that of depredating ita 
value ^ tw(v.thirda or more, llie renian and Turkoman 
hones, whose figures are much alike, diffbrfrom the Anu 
bian in diis, that tlicy are more cor)>uIent, and their coat is 
not so soft to the touch. It is, moreover, an oplnicm pretty 
generally received in the Eaat, that the latter are spedally 
distinguished from thoothersbv the re^>ugnance they evince 
towartls clear water; whilst Uiat which is turbiil pleues 
them to such a degree, that they never fail to nrance about 
in an^ tliat hapjieiis to come in their way. The ]irbe of' 
Arabian hones is variaMe, and often depends much on 
the caprice of the buyer and seller: in Syria, it fluctuates 
from XIO to £190. A good mare can scarcely be obtained 
under £6U; and even at Uiat price it is difncult to pur. 
chase one, as the llcdeuins always prefer the female^) 
the moles for riding, because they are not nccthitomed to 
neigh, and thus ex|) 08 e thiin in tlieir ambuscades to the 
risk of detection. Fur a rclebratet^mdK: a slicik has been 
knowfftopay £900; Hoinctinics the price has amownted to 
X500, and even to£KUn. Thc^vouritc mare of Saoud, 
named Koraye, which he coiiKtAntl)iirodc on his expodi-, 
tions, was pufphased (riim a Kalit^ Bedouiit fur 1500 
Spanish tlollars. Kinncir states that £1900 was refhsed f 
for one at Aleppo. At Bussor^ where they form afl im. * 
portani article of trade with India, the average price ia 
about 300 niuoee, thw;^ the cost is thfico, or even five 
times as mucli at Bomlwy or Calcutta. Over all Arabia, 
as also in Egypband Syria, horses are poKsessed by several 
owners in pai^crsliit* • caAi is divid^ into a number of' 
shares (/rerat), of which several may be purchfsed by a 
single individuaL If an Aeneae Has a mare of remarkable 
bnM, he seldom or never conyn^ toscUherwithoutreserv. 
ing one-half or two.thinl^or himself. The ownership of# 
the pit^vy r^ulated by special compact: the Allies of 
the nrst or second ^rs belong to die swer; those of the 
subsequent yeCn^^mme the property of the buyer.^l^is 
contract Li wled selling the mare's bellyand in tqls 
manner most of the Ar&an breeders are held Ih Jptat 
property. Sometimes the dam and her offtnfling are dis. 
Ms^ <n In equal ahares, ix on condition tnat the booty 
shall be equally divided between the origin^ owner and 
the man who tides her. As the Bedouins are ignorant of 
those frauds by which a Eoro^han jockey de^va hit 
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custoirien, a ettanger may take a h<m on tijeir word, a 
first or trial, without much riak of bcii^ dieated 
Niebuhr aOqi;ea Aat no instance of false testim ny wa 
ever {preh in reflect to the descent of a horse,—the Arabs 
in his days, bdnc persuaded that they and tbdr familie 
would be cursea should they prevaricate in giving %\ 
oath on a matter of such consequence; but die modemi 
I dg tint scruple to tdl falsehoods if they find they cai 
‘ .'make a better market by it The affectionate terms it 
which families live widi tbcar horses, sometimes occasioi 
extAme rqnet when they are oblig^ from necessity U 
sell them. D'Arvieux mentions a Syrian merchant wht 
cried most tenderly vrhile caressing his mare, whose ge. 
Dcalc^y he could trace for £00 years. Rubbing her witl 
his shirt-sleeves, and wiping her forehead with bis hand. 
Verdiief, My eyea,” he would say to heri “ my heart, 
iimat i he ao unfortunate as to hsve thee sold to sc 
itutny masters, and not to keep thee all myaclf? I am 
jioor, my antelope; Ivit f have brought thee up like my 
child rl never bmt nor chid dice: preserve thee, my 

dearest, from the lookSrOf the mvious; thou art pretty, 
. thou art sweet, thou i rt lovely." It may be remarkra, 
the Arab4 have gres* faith in certain superrHtious charms, 
> which d^ suppose will protect their horses from acd- 
' dentl Ttiey use talism^s written on a piece of trian¬ 
gular paper, which are put into a leathern purse of die 
same snaiic, and fastened round d‘s animal’s neck as a 
defence against witchcraft from unlucky eyes. A couple 
of boar’s tusks, joined at the extremities fn a silver ri^, 
is suspended from their malie, to keep dnem from ths 
farcy, 'i’hough the Ayiba jusdy boast of thalK^ 
it is a common awr diat supposes them to be 
daiit in thst country. Ig dtp Bacred 
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